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ARTICLE I. 


Review or Hariam’s Inrropuction To THE LireRATURE OF Evropt. 
Inrropucrory Nore. 


In presenting the following review of “Hallam’s Literature of Eu- 
rope,” it affords us pleasure to announce the publication of an American 
Edition of the same work: 

Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth Centuries : by Henry Hallam, F. R..4.S., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in the French Insti- 
tute. In Two Volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1841. pp. 416, 
462. 

The very high reputation of the works of Henry Hallam, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, renders it unnecessary for us to express our own esti- 
mation of their worth, or of the gratitude which is due to the learned 
and laborious author from the literary world. His “ View of the State 
of Europe during the Middle Ages” has been ger in six or eight 
editions in England and two inthis country. His “Constitutional His- 
tory of England,” in some respects a continuation of his “ Middle 
Ages,” has appeared in three English and one or two American editions. 

The first volume of his “ Literature of Europe” was published in 
London, in 1837, and the three succeeding volumes, in 1839. The 
American Edition above announced embraces the whole work in two 
volumes royal octavo, substantially bound and in good taste, with a full 
index, which, in a work of this description, is invaluable. 

As the review, which we are about to select from the “ British and 
Foreign,” begins its analysis with the second volume of the English 
edition, we think it proper to precede it with our own notice of the first 
volume of the same edition, which appeared in the American Bib- 
lical Repository for January, 1838. Our readers will thus be in posses- 
sion of the best analysis, which we are able to furnish, of the whole 
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work as it now appears entire in the Harpers’ edition. And few works, 
in any language, we may confidently add, are so worthy of careful re- 
view and commendation. 


“Tn these volumes,” the author remarks, “some departments of 
literature are passed over, or partially touched. Among the former 
are books relating to particular arts, as agriculture or painting, or 
subjects of merely local interest, as those of English laws; among the 
latter is the great and extensive portion of every library, the his- 
torical. Unless where history has been written with peculiar beauty of 
language, or philosophical spirit, I have generally omitted all mention 
of it.’ The principal authorities that the author mentions are the Bib- 
liotheca Universalis, and the Pandectae Universales of Conrad Gesner; 
the Bibliotheca Selecta of Possevin ; Fabricius’s edition of the Polyhistor 
of Morhof; the Origine Progresso e Stato attuale d’ogni Litteratura of 
Andrés, a Spanish Jesuit, characterized as an extraordinary performance ; 
the History of Literature, a plan undertaken in Germany (but a small 
part of which has been completed), under the general direction of Eich- 
horn,—in which Bouterwek had the department of poetry and polite let- 
ters, Sprengel of anatomy and medicine, Kastner of the mathematical 
sciences, Buhle of speculative philosophy, and Heeren of classical philolo- 
gy; Eichhorn’s History of Literature in six volumes ; the works of Tira- 
boschi, Corniani and Ginguené, on Italian literature; Warton’s History 
of English Poetry; the philosophical works of Brucker and Ten- 
nemann ; the French works of Montucla, Portal, Bayle, Niceron and the 
Biographie Universelle ; Chalmers’s English Biographical Dictionary, etc. 

The first chapter of the work is on the general state of literature in 
the Middle Ages to the end of the 14th century. The last of the ancients, 
and one who forms a link between the classical period of Jiterature and 
that of the Middle Ages, in which he was a favorite author, was Boethius, 
a man of fine genius, whose Consolation of Philosophy was written in 
prison, shortly before his death. Thenceforward the downfall of learn- 
ing and eloquence was inconceivably rapid. A state of general ignorance 
lasted about five centuries. A slender but living stream, however, kept 
flowing on in the worst times. Guizot and Hallam agree in the opinion 
that the seventh century is the nadir of the human mind in Europe. Its 
movement in advance began in the eighth century, with Charlemagne. 
England soon furnished names of considerable importance in Theodore, 
Bede and Alcuin. Cathedral and conventual schools were created or re- 
stored by Charlemagne, which produced happy fruits under his successors. 
It is the most striking circumstance in the literary annals of the Middle 
Ages, that they are more deficient in native genius than in acquired 
ability. There was a tameness, a mediocrity, a servile habit of copying 
from others. Only two extraordinary men stand out from the crowd in 
literature and philosophy—Scotus Erigena and Gerbert. At the begin- 
ning of the 12th century, we enter on a new division in the literary his- 
tory of Europe. The most important circumstances which tended to 
arouse Europe from her lethargy were the institution of universities, and 
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the methods pursued in them; the cultivation of the modern languages, 
followed by the multiplication of books, and the extension of the art of 
writing ; the investigation of the Roman law; and the return to the study 
of the Latin language in its purity. Collegiate foundations in universi- 
ties seem to have been derived from the Saracens. At the year 1400, we 
find a national literature subsisting in seven European languages, three 
spoken in the Spanish peninsula, the French, the Italian, the German and 
the English. The 14th century was not in the slightest degree superior 
to the preceding age in respect to classical studies. The first real restorer 
of polite Jetters was Petrarch. 

Mr. Hallam, in his second chapter, treats of the literature of Europe 
from 1400 to 1440. The latter of these periods is nearly coincident with 
the complete development of an ardent thirst for classical—especially 
(recian—literature in Italy, as the year 1400 was with its first manifesta- 
tion. There are vestiges much earlier than 1400 of the study of Greek 
literature. But its decided revival cannot be placed before 1395, when 
Chrysoloras established himself at Florence as public teacher of Greek. 
He had some eminent disciples. The principal Italian cities became 
more wealthy after 1350. Books were cheaper than in other parts of 
Europe. In Milan, about 1300, there were fifty persons who lived by 
copying them. At Bologna also, it was a regular occupation at fixed 
prices. Albertus Magnus, whose collected works were published at Ly- 
ons, in 1651, in twenty-one folio volumes, may pass for the most fertile 
writer in the world. Upon the three columns,—chivalry, gallantry and 
religion,—says Hallam, repose the fictions of the middle ages. In the 
first part of the 15th century, we find three distinct currents of religious 
opinion, the high pretensions of the Roman church to a sort of moral, as 
well as theological infallibility, and to a paramount authority even in 
temporal affairs ; second, the councils of Constance and Basle and the 
contentions of the Gallican and German churches against the encroach- 
ments of the holy see had raised up a strong adverse party ; third, the 
avowed heretics, such as the disciples of Wiclif and Huss. Thomas a 
Kempis’s De Imitatione Christi is said to have gone through 1800 edi- 
tions, and to have been read, probably, more than any work after the 
Scriptures. 

The third chapter embraces the literature of Europe from 1440 to 
1500. About 1450, Laurentius Valla gives us the earliest specimens of 
explanations of the New Testament founded on the original languages of 
Scripture. The capture of Constantinople, in 1453, drove a few learned 
Greeks to hospitable Italy. About the end of the 14th century, impres- 
sions were taken from engraved blocks of wood, sometimes for playing 
cards, which came into use not long before that time; sometimes for rude 
cuts of saints. Gradually entire pages were impressed in this manner, 
and thus began what are called block-books, printed in fixed characters, 
but never exceeding a very few leaves. The earliest book printed from 
the movable types of Gutenberg is — believed to be the Latin 
Bible, commonly called the Mazarin Bible. This appears to have been 
executed in 1455. An almanac for 1457 has been detected. From 
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1470 to 1480, 1297 books were printed in Italy, of which 234 are edi- 
tions of ancient classics. The first Hebrew book, Jarchi’s Commenta 
on the Pentateuch, was printed in Italy in 1475. The whole Hebrew 
Bible was printed in Soncino in 1488. Several distinguished men now 
arose, such as Politian, Picus of Mirandola, Reuchlin and Lionardo da 
Vinci. Erasmus and Budaeus were now devoting incessant labor to the 
acquisition of the Greek language. Erasmus’s Adages, printed at Basle 
in 1500, was doubtless the chief prose work of the century beyond the 
limits of Italy. It is certain that much more than ten thousand editions 
of books or pamphlets were printed from 1470 to 1500. More than half 
of the number appeared in Italy. The price of books was diminished by 
four-fifths after the invention of printing. 

The fourth chapter treats of the literature of Europe from 1500 to 
1520. Leo X. became pope in 1513. He began by placing men of let- 
ters in the most honorable stations of his court. There were two, Bembo 
and Sadolet, who had by common consent reached a consummate elegance 
of style. The personal taste of Leo was almost entirely directed towards 
poetry and the beauties of style. We owe to him the publication of the 
first five books of the Annals of Tacitus. In 1514, above 100 professors 
received salaries in the Roman university or gymnasium. Erasmus diffuses 
a lustre over his age, which no other name among the learned supplies. 
His Greek Testament was published in 1516. More’s Utopia was the 
only work of genius furnished by England in this age. 

In treating of the Reformation, Mr. Hallam, as it seems to us, does 
great injustice to Luther: “ The doctrines of Luther,’ he remarks, “taken 
altogether, are not more rational, that is, more conformable to what men, 
a priori, would expect to find in religion, than those of the church of 
Rome; nor did he ever pretend that they were so. As to the privilege 
of free inquiry, it was of course exercised by those who deserted their 
ancient altars, but certainly not upon any latitudinarian theory of a right 
to judge amiss. Nor again, is there any foundation for imagining that 
Luther was concerned for the interests of literature. None had he him- 
self, save theological ; nor are there, as I apprehend, many allusions to 
profane studies, or any proof of his regard to them, in all his works. On 
the contrary, it is probable that both the principles of this great founder 
of the Reformation, and the natural tendency of so intense an application 
to theological controversy, checked for a time the progress of philological 
and philosophical literature on this side the Alps.’ Again: “In the 
history of the Reformation, Luther is incomparably the greatest name. 
We see him, in the skilful composition of Robertson, the chief figure of 
a group of gownsmen, standing in contrast on the canvass with the 
crowned rivals of France and Austria, and their attendant warriors, but 
blended in the unity of that historic picture. This amazing influence on 
the revolutions of his own age, and on the opinions of mankind, seems 
to have produced, as is not unnatural, an exaggerated notion of his intel- 
lectual greatness. It is admitted on all sides, that he wrote his own lan- 
guage with force and purity; and he is reckoned one of its best models. 
The hymns in use in the Lutheran church, many of which are his own, 
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possess a simple dignity and devoutness, never’, probably, excelled in that 
class of poetry. But from the Latin works of Luther few readers, I be- 
lieve, will rise without disappointment. Their intemperance, their coarse- 
ness, their inelegance, their scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that menace 
the foundations of religious morality, are not compensated, so far at least 
as my slight acquaintance with them extends, by much strength or acute- 
ness, and still less by any impressive eloquence.” “The total want of 
self-restraint [in Luther], with the intoxicating effects of presumptuous- 
ness, is sufficient to account for aberrations, which men of regular minds 
construe into actual madness.” 

These extraordinary statements of Hallam are in keeping with remarks 
in his previous works. In his anxiety to avoid the partisanship, as he de- 
scribes it, of such men as Isaac Milner, he falls, as it seems to us, into the 
opposite extreme. Luther comes out from his hands shorn of nearly all his 
honors, an ignorant, furious, exacerbated monk, who, if he could have had 
his way, would have involved the world ina Protestant midnight. But Hal- 
lam’s statements seem to be a little inconsistent with themselves. Luther 
wrote and spoke German with great perfection. He composed numerous 
excellent hymns, which is certainly a rare gift. He made a most excellent 
translation, as all acknowledge, of the Bible from the original Hebrew and 
Greek into German—a translation which is to German literature what our 
authorized translation is to English—a standard of the tongue. Surely 
Luther must have had some philology, some common sense, some judg- 
ment, to have made a translation, with the slight helps which he had, 
which created a language, and whose merit is fully acknowledged by such 
writers as the Roman Catholic Frederick Schlegel. That Luther was an 
opponent of the study of the Greek and Latin profane writers is news to 
us. Hallam appears to receive all the splenetic remarks of Erasmus as 
indubitable pro ~ Erasmus, with all his learning and wit, had more 
sympathy, we t +r, with Horace than with Paul, and, in his latter days, 
is one of the last sources to which we should apply for correct information 
in regard to Luther. In another passage, Hallam speaks of Luther as 
one whose “ soul was penetrated with a fervent piety, and whose integrity 
as well as purity of life are unquestioned.’ Again, he writes of the 
total absence in him of self-restraint, which it would be difficult to recon- 
cile with fervent piety. We have been accustomed to regard self-govern- 
ment as one of the most important parts of eminent piety. Hallam gives 
a wholesale opinion of Luther’s Latin works, while he confesses that he 
has but a slight acquaintance with them. Hundreds of passages in those 
works have impressive eloquence if they have nothing else. “ The best 
authorities,” says Hallam, “ for the early history of the Reformation are 
Seckendorf’s Hist. Lutheranismi, and Sleidan’s Hist. de la Réformation, in 
Courayer’s French translation.” Hallam makes no allusion to the great 
work of J. G. Planck, incomparably the best work on the Protestant side, 
and very candid and impartial also. “ From Luther’s German translation, 
and from the Latin Vulgate, the English one of Tyndale and Coverdale, 
published in 1535 or 1536, is avowedly taken.” On the contrary there 
is satisfactory proof that Tyndale translated frem the original Greek and 
1* 
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Hebrew. How far Coverdale was acquainted with Hebrew does not 
appear. 

The fifth chapter of the work before us treats of the history of ancient 
literature in Europe from 1520 to 1550. The labors of Sadolet, Bembo, 
Erasmus, Budaeus, Camerarius, Gesner and others are passed briefly i in 
review. The sixth chapter is occupied with the theological literature 
which we have partly anticipated in our notice of Luther. Of the Col- 
loquies of Erasmus, which had an important bearing on the Reformation, 
24,000 copies were sold in a single year. Reference is here had to the 
Institutes of Calvin, to the Loci Communes of Melancthon, the sermons 
of Latimer, etc. ‘It may not,” says the author, “ be invidious to surmise, 
that Luther and Melancthon serve little other purpose, at least in England, 
than to give an occasional air of erudition to a theological paragraph, or 
to supply its margin with a reference that few readers will verify.” We 
know not but that such is the case in England. We should infer it from 
the ignorance of our author himself on the subject, but the remark does 
not hold good on the continent nor in the United States. The whole 
works of Luther are frequently imported into this country. Large edi- 
tions of his Commentary on the Galatians have been published. A new 
and complete edition of Melancthon is now coming out in Germany under 
the charge of Bretschneider. Three editions of Calvin’s Commentaries on 
the New Testament have been sold in Germany and this country within 
six or eight years. Even in England, within two years past, an edition 
of Calvin on Romans, and of Luther on Galatians has been printed. 

The seventh chapter contains the history of speculative, moral and 
political philosophy, and of jurisprudence, ts dhaitioe, from 1520 to 1550. 
In speculative philosophy, we have Paracelsus, Agrippa and Jerome Car- 
dan; in political and moral philosophy, Calvin, Melancthon, Erasmus, 
Thomas Elyot, Cortegiano and especially Nicolas Machiavel. Hallam’s 
estimate of Machiavel is very able and discriminating. Machiavel’s Dis- 
courses may now be read with great advantage, especially as the course 
of civil society tends further towards democracy. His works must, how- 
ever, be read with large deductions. His History of Florence is enough 
to immortalize his name. 

The eighth chapter contains the history of the literature of taste ; and 
the ninth, of scientific and miscellaneous literature in Europe from 1520 
to 1550. Though these chapters contain, like other parts of the volume, 
many interesting facts, and not a few profound observations, yet our limits 
preclude any further quotation or reference. 


From the British and Foreign Review, January, 1841. 


Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Haram, F.R.A.S. Vols. 2, 3, 4. 
London: 1839. 


Tue expectations we had formed from the first volume of Mr. Hallam’s 
History of Literature are now gratified by the completion of the work. 
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It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that to the larger and more arduous 
portion of his task the author has brought the same discriminating spirit 
and comprehensive knowledge, that made the introductory volume so wel- 
come an accession to critical literature. In a field difficult to divide from 
the connection, and to arrange from the variety of its departments, he 
treads with equal security the dark places of ethics and metaphysics, the 
steep and far-stretching range of the Baconian philosophy, or the pleasant 
mazes of fiction and poetic creation. Mr. Hallam is cautious, but he is 
also catholic in his tastes. He is ready to acknowledge, in its proper se- 
quence and degree, every form of excellence from the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” to “ Paradise Lost ;” and the moderation of his censure and his 
praise is to our feelings more impressive than the eager eulogies, or the 
acrid zeal, with which Bouterwek and Schlegel are wont to approve or 
condemn. Neither has he fallen into a common mistake of literary his- 
torians, an exclusive preference for certain schools and eras of literature. 
The predilections, which are excusable and even natural in an editor or 
the revivers of old books, are inconvenient in the wider sphere of the his- 
torian, who has to adjust rather than advance claims of literary prece- 
dence, and who must, with rare exceptions, subordinate the station of an 
author to the general character of his age. Mr. Hallam makes honorable 
mention of many whom he still would not exalt into the high places of 
literature. His allegiance to Shakspeare does not diminish his admiration 
of Moliére and Racine. He is devout without bigotry, and is equally 
vigilant against his exotic and against his national prejudices. To some 
passionate admirers of particular fashions in literature, and to theological 
and political zealots generally, Mr. Hallam’s pages will often appear cold 
and lifeless, especially in an age seemingly well inclined to fight over 
again some old quarrels ; but Mr. Hallam’s work is not meant for read- 
ers of this description. They will best profit by it who, willing to form 
a dispassionate judgment of modern cultivation, so far as it is derived 
from literature, will take for their guide, or if they have already explored 
the way, for their companion, a writer whose patience in research and 
candor in disquisition are exemplary, whose taste is generally manly and 
pure, and whose habits of mind and composition unite discretion with 
earnestness, and eloquence with simplicity of language. 

If we found it difficult to present our readers with such a survey of Mr. 
Hallam’s former volume as might compress without injuring, or display 
without anticipating its contents, our task is now infinitely less easy, not 
merely from having to deal with three to one, but from the greater im- 
portance and variety of the literary history of Europe subsequent to the 
Reformation. A critical historian, who, among the libraries of Attalus 
and the Ptolemies, should have undertaken to write a synoptical and 
wsthetical account of Greek literature, could scarcely have failed to im- 
part something of an artistic unity to his work. However numerous the 
volumes he would have had to unroll, in the master-works of that language 
he would have traced the gradual evolution of certain intellectual laws ; 
in the secondary works a series of reflected images more or less faithful 
to their common type. But the history of modern European literature 
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affords fewer facilities for arrangement. Within the period of Mr. Hal- 
lam’s labors, it is divided by theology into two principal segments, which 
are again broken up by the original differences of language and of race 
Beyond any of these causes, however, the objects to which the historia 
must direct his researches are multiplied and perplexed by the incom- 
parably wider range of intellectual activity in modern times. If the 
ancients discussed nearly every problem in moral and metaphysical phi- 
losophy the sophistic or scholastic mind can invent, they had, at least in 
their purer ages, no theology. Their books of ritual, the almanac and 
rubric of Pagandom, awakened no religious emotions ; and their treatises 
on the “ Divine Nature,” on “ Fate” or “ Divination,” agitated only the 
lecture-rooms of the philosopher. On the other hand, the development of 
their poetic forms was so regular, that a work was at once referred to the 
epic, the dramatic, or the lyrical class. Those born out of due time, like 
the Argonauts of Apollonius, were easily distinguishable as a parasitical 
species, indebted for whatever strength and succulence they exhibited to 
their adherence to the forms of a more genial age. But how wide are 
the individual distinctions even within the numerous sections of modern 
literature! Butler and Milton are poets; Bohmen and Barrow, theolo- 
gians ; yet with what compasses can we trace orbits so apart from one 
another as those of ‘“‘ Hudibras” and “ Comus,” the “ Aurora” and the 
* Sermons on the Government of the Tongue.” Of the various races that 
make up the political aggregate of modern Europe, there is scarcely one 
which has not in some degree had a national, at least a local literature of 
its own. Of these some, like the Sicilian, have been too short-lived ; 
some, like the low-Dutch, too provincial; or some, as the Swedish, too 
remote from the centres of politics and commerce, to influence the general 
progress of society ; while from other causes, an entire family, the Scla- 
vonic, has remained without the pale of European cultivation. Yet with 
all these deductions, the subdivisions of literature, since the revival of 
learning, present an almost inextricable variety to the historian. Mr. 
Hallam has managed his synchronisms with great skill; his transitions 
are easily remembered, and his necessary brevity in many departments of 
his work is attended with few sacrifices of what is really interesting or 
instructive. In our notice of the first volume we have, however, entered 
more fully upon his merits in these respects. We must now hasten to 
lay before our readers such an analysis of the larger portion of the work 
before us as our limits will allow, omitting, as before, what may be called 
the statistics of literature, and such sections as we cannot abridge without 
injury. We must, therefore, content ourselves with a general recom- 
mendation of Mr. Hallam’s account of Bodinus and Bacon, of Hobbes and 
Descartes, not merely as among the more valuable portions of the present 
volumes, but as accessions of no common worth to the exegetical part of 
moral and political science. Our extracts, as weil as sur remarks, will 
rather be confined to such chapters as relate to the initiative or progress- 
ive periods of intellectual cultivation, and to the more striking phenomena 
in the character of literature and learning. 

The first chapter is devoted to the progress of classizal learning and 
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philology from the middle to the close of the sixteenth century. This 

eriod eminently deserves the title of an age of scholars, and has filled 
our public libraries with immense fruits of literary labor. The immediate 
effects of the revival of ancient literature were, it is well known, to re- 
press invention and independence of thought, and to induce a mistaken 
but generous despair of emulating, in the ruder dialects of modern Europe, 
the exact harmony of classical models. In the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, however, this intellectual servility was on the decline, especially 
on this side the Alps; and the Italians, who still submitted to it, already 
began to be less conspicuous as critics and philologists. The greater 
vigor and earnestness of the Teutonic mind displayed itself even in scholar- 
ship, and the fame of Manutius, Panvinius and Sigonius was equalled or 
eclipsed by that of Ruhnken, Casaubon and Scaliger. In speaking of 
Manutius, Mr. Hallam says, that “his letters, though addressed to the 
great classical scholars of his age, and exclusively on literary subjects, 
deal chiefly in generalities ; and the affectation of copying Cicero in every 
phrase gives a coldness and almost an air of insincerity to the sentiments.” 
In point of mere style, there can be no comparison between the letters of 
Sadolet or Manutius on the one hand, and those of Scaliger, Lipsius, or 
Casaubon on the other. The former, however, have “ but one note—the 
praise of learning—yet they rarely impart to us much information about 
its history and progress.” The others are “full of animation and preg- 
nant with knowledge.” In the middle of the sixteenth century, some 
far from uncommon writers had not yet been given to the press, but most 
of the rest had gone through several editions ; and the means of acquiring 
an extensive, though not in all respects very exact erudition, might per- 
haps be nearly as copious as at present. The character of learning, as 
Mr. Hallam observes, in consequence, probably, among other reasons, 
of these augmented stores, underwent a change. “ It became less polish- 
ed and elegant, but more laborious and profound. The German or Cisal- 
pine type, if I may use the word, prevailed over the Italian, the school of 
Budeus over that of Bembo.” One advantage, however, that Italy de- 
rived from its enthusiasm for antiquity, Mr. Hallam has omitted to notice. 
Its learned men gained the most distinct and lively view of the character 
of ancient Rome ; and although many sources of more accurate informa- 
tion have subsequently been opened, we have but recently surpassed the 
clearness and completeness of the old Italian philologers in this depart- 
ment of study. The air they breathed, the ground they trod on, the ruins 
with which that land is strewn, and the affinities of their native language, 
impregnated their whole being with the spirit of ancient Rome, and in- 
spired them in their antiquarian labors with something like the faculty of 
divination. Mr. Hallam has carefully, and we think justly, characterized 
the merits of the French and German scholars of this half century, 1550 
—1600. His admiration chiefly rests, as that of every scholar will always 
do who can estimate what he has inherited from great minds and what 
he owes to their memory, upon the younger Scaliger. His arrogance 
and intolerance were those of his age; yet are they less offensive, not 
merely than the ruffianism of Scioppius, but than the irritable vanity of 
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his father Julius and the fickleness of Lipsius. His intellect was little 
less comprehensive, his learning more exact than that of Leibnitz. His 
work, “ De Emendatione Temporum,” in which, with the confident 
strength of genius and with boundless learning, he labored at restoring 
Eusebius, placed him at the summit of universal philological learning. 
The friendship and correspondence of Casaubon cheered and confirmed 
him in his researches. He left behind him some illustrious disciples, but 
no successor ; and the intervals between the greater luminaries of philo- 
logy, between Scaliger and Bentley, between Bentley and Niebuhr, re- 
semble the distant manifestations of the epic muse. 

Mr. Hallam’s second chapter is a necessary but most instructive di- 
gression into the domain of political history. The revolutions of opinion 
immediately affect the forms and the development of literature, and the 
sources or the effects of opinion must be sought in the records of the 
church or the state. A decree of the diet of Augsburg in 1555, confirm. 
ing the pacification of Passau, recognized the members of the Lutheran 
confession as an established Christian society, whose rights from that 
period became part of the public law of Germany. The consequences of 
this decree are among the most interesting phenomena of the Reforma- 
tion ; and the lesson to be derived from them is of peculiar moment to a 
transitional period of opinions like the present, when both Protestantism 
and Catholicism seem destined to undergo further changes, perhaps to re- 
vive their ancient collision. The progress of the reformed religion was 
at first signally rapid and triumphant ; most of the Franconian and Bava- 
rian nobility, and the citizens of every considerable town, though subjects 
of Catholic princes, became Protestant. The reports of thé Venetian en- 
voys are remarkable for their judiciousness and accuracy; and an am- 
bassador of that republic in 1558 estimated the Catholics of the German 
empire at only one-tenth of the population. In France the common 
people still frequented the churches, but all other classes, and especially 
the nobles, had fallen off. The defection was most remarked in the rising 
generation. The earnestness of England, the violence of Scotland in 
embracing the various forms of Protestantism are well known; the more 
genuinely Teutonic races of these countries had always evinced a prefer- 
ence for abstract and intellectual doctrines, and imperfectly sympathized 
with the more sensuous devotion of the South. But even where, from 
analogy, ancient prejudices and a semi-idolatrous form of worship might 
have been supposed most acceptable to the people, the new religion was 
cordially entertained ; and Protestantism gained innumerable converts 
along the shores of the Danube, the Drave and the Vistula. It is not 
surprising that this religious ferment affected the political relations of 
many countries. In Southern Europe, indeed, the orthodoxy of the 
Catholic sovereigns was protected or confirmed by the more resolute 
bearing of the church; while in the passive submission of the lower 
orders to their spiritual guides the new opinions found no resonance to 
the appeals of argument or invective, but rather a stubborn or a passion- 
ate obstruction to their approach. But beyond the Alps some Catholic 
governments wavered for a time, and hesitated to oppose the weakened 
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and undefined barriers of an ancient system to the rude assaults of popular 
feeling and inquiry, lest, in the prostration of ecclesiastical authority, the 
civil power might not escape unharmed. The emperor Ferdinand 1. was 
tolerant in disposition, and, at least before the pacification of Passau, had 
his private reasons for desiring an accommodation. His successor, Maxi- 
milian IL., incurred the suspicion of a secret leaning towards the reformed 
tenets. In Bavaria there seemed little prospect of the permanence of 
Catholicism ; and although Sigismund Augustus did not quit the church 
of Rome, yet he probably wavered in his allegiance, and the Polish court 
and nobihiy became extensively Protestant. In Austria and Hungary 
the nobles and the burghers who professed the doctrines of the Reformers 
were so numerous, that they obtained a full toleration and equality of 
privileges. Under the weak and youthful successor of Henry II., the 
spirit of reformation broke out in France with an impetuosity proportion- 
ed to the severity with which it had been restrained. The Low Countries 
very early caught the flame, and presented in their northern states the 
august spectacle of a people whom persecution for conscience’ sake ele- 
vated from the condition of a subject-province to the dignity and import- 
ance of a free, intelligent and powerful confederation. “In the year 
1560,” says Mr. Hallam, “ every Protestant in Europe doubtless antici- 
pated the overthrow of Popery; the Catholics could have found little 
else to warrant hope than their trust in heaven. The late rush of many 
nations towards democratical opinions has not been so rapid and so gen- 
eral as the change of religion about that period.” Yet in a few years 
| the tide was setting the other way, and “ it is important and interesting 
to inquire what stemmed this current.” 
The unity of the visible church has in all ages been a powerful plea, 
a pleasing delusion, ora useful prejudice. In the formative ages of mo- 
dern Europe the church was the only centre around which the warring 
elements, or the imperfect affinities of crude civilization could find a rest- 
ing place. By this common soil some of them were presently absorbed 
and disappear altogether,—the feeble and immature germs which had no 
root in themselves. Others were concealed for a time until a more genial 
season or climate allowed of their expansion, and others immediately 
struck root and flourished as the archetypal forms and ideas of a rude but 
vigorous era. In the Middle Ages, when the most living of these forms 
and principles were established, and Christian Europe, in its political 
structure, exhibited a grand but irregular combination of what was per- 
manent in the old, and of what was progressive in the new order of 
things, the unity of the church, although less secure and conspicuous than 
before, was still the acknowledged centre and bond of the Christian fede- 
ration, and retained and exerted its proper position and its legitimate func- 
tions. The civil power had outgrown its infancy, but had not yet reached 
the first period of its manhood ; and if it was beyond the nurse, it still re- 
quired the salutary and uniform discipline of an instructor. Up to this 
point, therefore, as the supremacy of the ecclesiastical power was useful, 
its outward unity at least was essential; and it was equally the interest 
both of the guardian and the ward to avoid the indecorous blots of schism. 
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But in the sixteenth century the European states had passed the period of 
tutelage. For the most part they were capable of self-government, and 
stood in need of such an external union only as would combine the wel- 
fare of the whole Christian republic with the free and natural expansion | 
of its several members. From this epoch the unity of the church be- 
came inefficient, perhaps impracticable, since it was exposed to the acci- 
dents of place and circumstance, and to the varying tempers of individuals 
and nations. By the Reformation, Europe was parted into two principal 
fragments, which even after their schism retained many points of resem- 
blance, yet whose reunion was impossible, since the rent was at the 
foundation. Each of the dissident parties, in its attempts at accommoda- 
tion, admitted the importance of unity as a principle, while each, in its 
anxiety to form of itself an integral and independent body, confessed the 
necessity of separation. The equal attraction of these polar forces, from 
the sixteenth century to the present, has involved Christendom in mani- 
fold controversies both of the pen and the sword, and imparted to modern 
history some characteristics equally unknown to the earlier times of the 
church, and to every age of the ethnic world. We shall follow Mr. Hal- 
Jam in briefly tracing the principal features of the change, and of the 
causes of that singular reaction which, by the close of the sixteenth 
century, Seemed very nearly to have repaired the mischief sustained by 
the ancient church. 

The first of these causes was the disunion of Protestants themselves. 
In religious dissensions, the language of the weaker party is in favor of 
toleration, but it is generally the first to forget its own claims to an indul- 
gent hearing, when any fortunate accidents have put it in possession of 
security or power. The concessions they had extorted at the Diet of 
Augsburg from the Romish church, the Lutherans refused to extend to 
their Helvetic or Calvinistic brethren ; and, though both asserted a com- 
mon principle—the necessity of an orthodox faith—yet “ this orthodoxy,’’ 
Mr. Hallam justly adds, “‘ meant evidently nothing more than their own 
belief, as opposed to that of their adversaries.” They had agreed in de- 
molishing the idea of an infallible church, when the claim to infallibility 
was set up by a common opponent; yet each of the reformed communi- 
ties maintained its own exemption from error, and in one breath rejected 
and appealed to some unquestionable standard of authority. That both 
parties proved their cause by reason and Scripture was rather an argu- 
ment in favor of their ancient adversary; since the general consent of 
the church in all ages, as the Catholics defined tradition, could be met 
only by proving either that this “ general assent” was insufficiently or 
fraudulently assumed, or by substituting for it a universal consent, or by 
recurring to the right of private interpretation. But private interpreta- 
tion the Reformers utterly abjured; or if they seemed, when driven to 
extremities, to concede it in words, in practice they rigorously denied it, 
and generally with a zeal in proportion to the success of their cause. A 
more universal assent their perpetual disputes and irreconcilable animosi- 
ties prevented them from establishing; nor, under the influence of the 
fierce and tumultuous spirit of the times, could they calmly dissect church 
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antiquity, and employ the arguments from essentials only against their 
yarious opponents. Thus in the sixteenth century, as in the earlier and 
darker periods when the church stood between a dissolving empire and 
its destroyers, men of moderate and truthful dispositions, now that the 
grosser abuses of the hierarchy were softened or withdrawn, became 
more anxious for repose than for victory, and preferred the lighter bond- 
e of the ancient faith to the unquiet liberty of the new opinions. The 
outworks of the church of Rome had been broken down, but its doctrines 
had not been compromised ; and the peaceful but sincere professor might 
find within its precincts a shelter from the turbulence of the times, and 
sufficient latitude in its doctrines for the peculiarities of his own belief. 
But the ancient church had not merely withdrawn some of its pre- 
tensions, and cast a decent veil over its more palpable abuses ; a spirit of 
renovation, coincident with Protestantism, had arisen within its own 
bosom. “ Even in the court of Leo,” says Mr. Hallam, “a small body 
was formed by men of rigid piety, and strenuous for a different species of 
reform.” While they adhered generally to the doctrine of the church, 
they aimed at a stricter separation from the world, at a more active dis- 
charge of sacerdotal duties, the revival of the ancient discipline, and the 
removal of every just cause of complaint. At the same time, ecclesias- 
tical authority was extended to some quarters where, during the previous 
era of security or indifference, it had occasionally slumbered. ‘‘ No Cath- 
olic,” says Schmidt, as quoted by Mr. Hallam, “ dared, after the Reforma- 
tion, to say one hundredth part of what Gerson, Peter d’Ailly, and many 
others had openly preached.” And in works of poetry and fiction, the 
dangerous license of Boccaccio and Ariosto, or the indignant reclama- 
tions of those pre-reformers, Dante and Petrarca, would not have passed 
the censorship of the sixteenth century. Among the consequences of this 
better spirit in individuals, and of awakening activity in the government 
of the church, must be reckoned one which enlisted popular enthusiasm 
on the side of the establishment, and thereby employed against the Re- 
formers one of their most efficient weapons. Several of the religious 
orders were reformed, others were instituted ; and, by recurring to their 
ancient functions, these Catholic missionaries revived in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by their eloquence in preaching, their works of charity and mercy, 
their self-denial and aloofness from the world, the admiration excited by 
the Franciscans in the thirteenth. 


“Tt must be acknowledged,” says Mr. Hallam, with his wonted can- 
dor, “that there was a principle of vitality in that religion, indepen- 
dent of its external strength. We readily acknowledge the prudence, 
firmness and unity of purpose that, for the most part, distinguished 
the court of Rome ; the obedience of its hierarchy, the severity of in- 
tolerant laws, and the searching rigor of the Inquisition; the resolute 
adherence of great princes to the Catholic faith ; the influence of the 
Jesuits over education. But these either existed before, or would at 
jeast not have been sufficient to withstand an overwhelming force of 
opinion. By the side of its secular pomp, however, its relaxation of 
morality, there had always been an intense flame of zeal and devotion. 
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Superstition it might be in the many, fanaticism in a few; but both of 
these imply the qualities which, while they subsist, render a religion 
indestructible.””* 


The Jesuits are “ among the links between religious opinions and lit- 
erature:” within our limits, however, it would be impossible to trace their 
influence even on the intellectual world alone; while their singular or- 
ganization as a society, far more compact, intelligent and pervasive than 
the similar priestly corporations of Babylon, Memphis or Benares, is be- 
yond the province of literary history or criticism. And we have the less 
scruple in passing them over, since Mr. Hallam has briefly and emphati- 
cally described their relation and their services to literature in the follow- 
ing passage : 


We have seen with what spirit they took the lead in polite letters 
and classical style, with what dexterity they made the brightest talents 
of the rising generation, which the church had once dreaded and 
checked, her most willing and effective instruments. The whole course 
of liberal studies, however deeply grounded in erudition, or embellished 
by eloquence, took one direction, one perpetual aim—the propagation 
of the Catholic faith. They availed themselves for this purpose of 
every resource which either human nature or prevalent opinion supplied. 
Did they find Latin versification highly prized? Their pupils wrote sa- 
cred poems. Did they observe the natural taste of mankind for drama- 
tic representations, and the repute which that species of literature had 
obtained? Their walls resounded with sacred tragedies. Did they per- 
ceive an unjust prejudice against stipendiary instruction? They gave it 
gratuitously. Their endowments left them in the decent poverty which 
their vows required, without the offensive mendicancy of the friars. . . 
Their three duties were preaching, confession and education, the most 
powerful levers that religion could employ. Indefatigable and unscru- 
pulous, as wellas polite and learned, accustomed to consider veracity 
and candor, when they awakened an argument, in the light of treason 
against the cause (language which might seem harsh, were it not almost 
equally applicable to so many other partisans), they knew how to clear 
their reasonings from scholastic pedantry and tedious quotation for the 
simple and sincere understandings whom they addressed ; yet, in the 
proper field of controversial theology, they wanted nothing of sophis- 
tical expertness or of erudition. . . . hatever may be objected, 
perhaps not quite so early, to their system of casuistry, whatever want 
of scrupulousness may have been shown in their conduct, they were 
men who never swerved from the path of labor, and, it might be, sufler- 
ing in the cause which they deemed that of God. All self-sacrifice in 
such circumstances, especially of the highly gifted and accomplished, 
though the bigot steels his heart and closes his eyes against it, excites 
the admiration of the unsophisticated part of mankind. 


Mr. Hallam thinks that the culminating point of Protestant intoler- 
ance was the execution of Servetus, and that a milder spirit may be said 





* We have slightly altered the arrangement of this passage. 
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to have risen out of his ashes. However this may be, the Reformers 
could not be blind to the effects of their own virulence, bigotry and dis- 
union, nor to the advantages derived from their conduct by the Romish 
church. The milder influence of Erasmus and Zwingle again revived ; 
and if the writings of Melancthon, especially after Luther’s death, and 
Cassander, may be received as general exponents of their respective par- 
ties, the moderate Lutherans and Romanists were not far removed from 
an accommodation. The rigid Lutherans and the Calvinists, without 
drawing nearer to each other, were almost equally opposed to both; and 
Mr. Hallam conjectures, with great probability, that their religious acri- 
mony was aggravated by political feelings. The sternest zealots of Lu- 
ther’s school flocked to the university of Jena; the followers of Melanc- 
thon to that of Wittenberg; and between the subjects of the Elector 
Maurice and those of the Ernestine line—in the duchies of Weimar and 
Gotha—there had arisen, from recent events, the animosity which the vic- 
tims of ambition must always entertain towards a politic and prosperous 
usurper. The principal of several controversies, which agitated the two 
eat divisions of the Protestant name, was still that of the real presence. 
On this point Melancthon was suspected of leaning to the Helvetians, 
while he offended the high Lutherans by rejecting their antinomian ex- 
aggerations, and by his willingness to concede to the Romanists the pri- 
macy of the Pope and the jurisdiction of bishops. “ It is easy, however,” 
says Mr. Hallam,“ to be mistaken as to these theological subtleties, 
which those who write of them with most confidence do not really dis- 
criminate by any consistent or intelligent language.” But as the century 
drew near its close, the disputants on all sides seem to have become 
weary of merely abstract and notional dogmas, and to have agreed in 
selecting a more tangible point of attack and defence. The papa! power 
was the most vulnerable quarter of the Romish church; it rested neither 
on apostolic nor patristic authority, and, long before the Reformation, had 
been called in question by the Catholics themselves. Under this later 
form, which dates from the writings of Bellarmine, the controversy, 
which is hardly extinct in our own times, divided the theological litera- 
ture of the next century. It raged with equal obstinacy, but with less 
fierceness than its predecessors ; and, by creating a division between the 
temperate and the rigid Romanists, was favorable to the Protestant cause. 
From this period the reaction in favor of Catholicism may be said to 
have gradually abated; and since every section of the Reformers re- 
garded the Pope merely as a metropolitan bishop, the unity of Protest- 
antism was, at least externally,strengthened. To literature the most im- 
portant result of these controversies was, after some time, to leave the 
scholastic theology almost exclusively in the possession of the Romanists. 
The strictness of that method, and the reverence it inculcated for author- 
ity, probably impeded, among other causes, in the latter half of the next 
century, the intellectual development of Southern Europe. 
We cannot dismiss Mr. Hallam’s acute and candid analysis of the 
theological opinions of the sixteenth century, without adverting to his 
character of the Council of Trent. It has been fashionable of late years 
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in England to impute to this assembly, not merely an aggravation of the 
errors of Romanism, but to represent it among the principal causes of 
the decline of the ancient church. Mr. Hallam, however, and Professor 
Ranke, perhaps the ablest of living historians, have applied a timely cor- 
rective to an Evpethedta of which the most remarkable feature is its har- 
dihood. No general council,” observes the former, “ ever contained so 
many persons of eminent learning and ability.” It might be added, that 
none ever comprised, upon the whole, a larger proportion of rational and 
earnest piety, nor, in spite of its internal struggles, ever passed through 
so critical a period with less compromise of principle, or less indulgence 
to the vices of the clergy. For patience and acuteness, for temper and 
desire of truth, none of the early councils, unless they are greatly belied, 
will bear comparison with it. Upon points less strictly defined before, 
such as justification, their decrees were mostly conformable with the sense 
of the most illustrious schoolmen and fathers; and upon what are usually 
reckoned the distinctive characteristics of the church of Rome—transub- 
stantiation, the invocation of the saints and the Virgin and purgatory— 
they asserted nothing but what was so ingrafted into the faith of South- 
ern Europe as to have been rejected by no one without suspicion or im- 
putation of heresy :—so remote from truth is the prevalent notion that the 
Tridentine Fathers made important innovations in the doctrines of the 
Western church! That it defined more rigidly the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation was an accident of its position. It had been already asserted 
by a prior council, the fourth Lateran, in 1215, and the Reformed com- 
munities had disturbed without settling the tenet: 

The council was, indeed, divided in itself on points of discipline as 
well as of doctrine. The Spanish and Cisalpine divines were anxious for 
the removal of abuses, which the Pope and the Italian party struggled to 
retain. Yet even their angriest discussions were rivalled in the next cen- 
tury by some proceedings in the synod of Dort, and in the Westminster 
assembly. By its enactment of the doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
council of Trent prevented those controversies on the real presence, 
which agitated the Protestant communions. By lowering the ambitious 
vices, and by arousing the sluggish ignorance of the clergy, it diminished 
the causes of complaint ; and if the church of Rome has not rapidly ad- 
vanced since the commencement of the seventeenth century, it has pre- 
served for two centuries an imposing outward unity, and, behind the Tri- 
dentine decrees, has steadily resisted the assaults or the example of the 
Reformed communities. 

We have allowed a considerable space to this portion of Mr. Hallam’s 
present volumes, both from its general importance, and from the necessity 
of confining ourselves to the principal sources and phenomena of litera- 
ture. But we gladly turn aside from the “ still-vext” domain of theology 
to the more peaceful regions of poetry and eloquence. It is impossible to 
behold without emotion, or a mingled sense of pride and humility at our 
intellectual inheritance, the forms of the Christian mind of Europe rising 
up in equal but dissimilar beauty beside the fragments of the Ethnic. We 
have already noticed the family-resemblance between the master-produc- 
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tions of antiquity :—is it possible to trace a corresponding law of unity in 
the wider and more populous circle of modern literature? In the former 
volume of Mr. Hallam’s history, Italian, or at least Provencal literature, 
and scholastic philosophy were the centres around which the other pro- 
ductions of the European mind naturally grouped themselves. In the 
present, however, Italy rather recedes from the field, and, with the bril- 
liant exception of Tasso, especially in works of imagination ; while one 
of the most important effects of the Reformation was to awaken into in-, 
tense activity all the energies of the Teutonic mind. In Spain, the church, 
in England, Protestantism, and in France, the wars of religion were the 
principal stimulants of literature. It is remarkable how little the grand 
results of maritime discovery affected works of imagination, at the time 
they excited throughout Western Europe the most lively and personal 
interest. Perhaps they were too distant, too vague, or too gorgeous for 
representation : the actors were lost in the magnitude of the events; the 
events scatterec over an illimitable scene ; and the scene itself unattached 
to any of those moral sympathies that rendered the wars with the infidels, 
and the triumphs of the church the perpetual themes of heroic song. 
The most truly epic of Christian poets, Camoens, is indebted for the repu- 
tation and success of his poem, less to his excursions into the “ gorgeous 
East,” than to the art with which he has inwoven among them his own 
personal experience, and the historical glories of his native land. In the 
— of our own times, the subjective being of the poet has become a 
egitimate and frequent argument of song ; but in the seventeenth century, 
when poetry was much more a representative art than the utterance of in- 
dividual feclings, it was required of the poet to work up in new combina- 
tions the objective materials he inherited, either from medieval myths or 
from ethnic art, and to make his work a continuous reflection of the forms 
of his great predecessors. Hence lyric poetry bore for so many ages the 
impress of Petrarch, and the epos that of Virgil and Ariosto. At two 
very different stages of modern art, Tasso and Milton, as the representa- 
tives of the opposite hemispheres of Christian poetry, selected from every 
region of literature whatever was most perfect or most capable of elabo- 
ration, and imaged forth in ample and regular forms, the one the mystic 
and sensuous temperament of the South, the other the masculine and 
imaginative genius of the Teutonic mind. A like harmony exists be- 
tween Calderon and Shakspeare, with a similar difference in its mode of 
operation. The one with the devout feelings of a recluse, whose medita- 
tions and whose dreams derive their form and color from the presence of 
his tutelar saint, and who, in his daily communings and in the watches of 
the night, drinks in perpetual inspiration from what to other eyes is but 
the rude or feeble work of the limner, bent down before the loveliness of 
art, with the glad and docile faith of a disciple. Hence, in his purely 
imaginative works—the fertility of his fancy in his comedies of intrigue 
is more the national than the personal characteristic of the poet—Calde- 
ron is the passive recipient of the beautiful, rather than, like Shakspeare 
or Goethe, the creative artist, who beholds from the beginning the perfect 
form of his work, and surveys it when finished no longer as a portion of his 
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own being, but of the objective world around him. To equal suscepti- 
bility, and, when the occasion warranted, with the same resignation of 
themselves, the Teutonic poets assert their creative privilege, and compel 
the protean spirit of beauty to acknowledge the higher energy of the will 
and the reason. The freedom of Shakspeare is the just and reasonable 
service of an intellectual soul, the embodied representative of that rushing 
and mighty spirit which awakened and ushered in the intellectual man- 
hood of Christian Europe in the sixteenth century. The devout and 
luxuriant sentiment of Calderon is the reflection of an equally profound, 
but of an earlier and less active state of the European mind ; more deeply 
imbued with romantic feeling, more mythic in its affinities and its forms, 
and harmonizing more readily with subtle and remote idealisms than with 
the earnest or sportive realities of life. To these analogies, which, if our 
limits permitted us to follow them out, would be found to include the fon- 
tal conditions, the unity and the contrasts of Christian literature, we may 
add a third, which, if less close and correlative, embraces equally with 
the foregoing its points of union and divergence, and illustrates, perhaps 
better than either, the opposite and various elements of modern poetic art. 
Camoens and Spenser, to both of whom misfortune seems to have been 
the inseparable shadow of genius, drew from the most opposite sources 
the subject and the materials of their respective works. The one held up 
to his own times the mirror of an ideal world, in which actual qualities 
and even personal characteristics were invested with new bodies, and ani- 
mated with new principles of action, while vice and virtue, beauty and 
deformity, were always represented as extremes. The other projected his 
own experience and the familiar adventures of his countrymen, in which 
the eldest of the poet’s own contemporaries might have shared, into a 
world partly remote in time, partly imaginary; so that history was not 
less plastic than fiction, and a voyage in the Eastern seas yielded not in 
marvels to wanderings in Faery Lands. 

f The proper myths of Europe are not the deities and the legends of 
the ethnic world, although, from their higher elaboration and the beauty 
of the languages which embodied them, these usurped in modern art 
nearly the same station they rightfully occupied in ancient ; but the mar- 
tyrology and miracles of the church, the sublime or the grotesque forms 
of superhuman natures, and the deeds and traditions of the Teutonic he- 
roes and tribes. And one of the points of resemblance between the “ Lu- 
siad” and the“ Faery Queen” is the greater admixture of Christian myths 
in the events and machinery of these poems. Both Spenser and Camoens 
are indeed greatly indebted to the several authors of the cyclic lays of 
Orlando for the mixed, and sometimes the grotesque ornaments of their 
works. Each, however, by the earnestness and faith with which he re- 
gards his own creations, is equally removed from the incredulous and sar- 
castic temper of Boiardo and Ariosto. The poets themselves, though al- 
ways susceptible and voluptuous, were less influenced than their Italian 
predecessors by the graceful but somewhat superficial character of the 
Latin muse. They were less of “antique Romans” than earnest and 
contemplative spirits, under the two-fold influence of Christian and Teu- 
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tonic sentiment. In Camoens action assumes an ideal form; in Spenser 
idealism is embodied in action; in neither do we meet with the simple 
resonance of act and image which characterizes ethnic and even Hebrew 

etry. From this and from the preceding parallels of Tasso and Milton, 
of Calderon and Shakspeare, we obtain a clue for the arrangement of a 
philosophical history of literature. Public life was in the ethnic world 
the common parent of the epos and of eloquence—the sister-fountains, 
the eros and anteros, of art. In the Christian world, on the contrary, in- 
dividual life, and that incorporation of the individual life with the re- 
motest past and the illimitable future, the church, are the twin sources 
from which the painter and the poet, the sculptor and the theologian— 
for he also in certain relations is an artist—derive their inspiration. In 
the dark and medieval periods of European history, the church—not a 
fluctuating body as the priesthood, but the entire pale and circle of the 
Christian world—absorbed whatever survived of the exhausted civiliza- 
tion of the empire, and adopted whatever was most vigorous and vital in 
the ruder energy of the barbarians. Frommthe fourteenth century to our 
own times it has spontaneously or reluctantly yielded up its accumulated 
wealth for the active, the learned and the meditative to work it up into 
new forms, and to impress it with a transient or a perpetual image. From 
this centre, of which the circumference though wide is definite, the forms 
of modern literature regularly diverge; their unity consists, not in re- 
semblance of form, nor in continuity or reflection of a common archetype, 
as the ode, the drama and history were evolved from the ethnic epos ; 
but it is to be traced in that oneness of spirit which, divested of formal 
and temporal accidents, pervades the European mind in all its master- 
works from the fourteenth century, when it revealed itself in Dante, to 
its last manifestation in the “ Paradise Regained,” in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The eighteenth century, which must be regarded as the preparation 
for a new era—that of the critical philosophy—does not fall within the 
compass of Mr. Hallam’s present volumes. 

Mr. Hallam’s analysis of the merits of the “Jerusalem Delivered’? is 
marked equally by discrimination and feeling ; but we cannot concede to 
him that Voltaire has justly observed, “in the choice of his subject Tasso 
is superior to Homer.” Neither is the remark by which the verdict is 
confirmed altogether accurate. ‘‘ Whatever interest,” Mr. Hallam says, 
“tradition might have attached ne the Greeks to the wrath of Achil- 
les and the death of Hector, was slight to those genuine recollections 
which were associated with the first crusade. It was not the theme of a 
single peopl2, but of Europe; not a fluctuating tradition, but certain his- 
tory ; yet history so far remote from the poet’s time, as to adapt itself to 
his purpose with almost the flexibility of fable.” If we wished to define 
the cause of the universal interest of the Iliad, we could scarcely do bet- 
ter than borrow this sentence from Mr. Hallam. As a comparison, how- 
ever, it is defective, and its deficiency lies at the common root of erroneous 
criticism—a false position in viewing the question. That modern readers 
should regard the Trojan war with less interest than the crusades is natu- 
ral; but that the Greeks, at the time when the Homeric poems were 
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composed and long after, were less affected by the memorial of their early 
expeditions to Asia than the Christians of the Middle Age by the records 
of the holy war, is difficult to conceive. However unreal or typical the 
siege of Troy may be, the belief in it was earnest and universal, and it 
therefore formed the broadest basis for the legitimate Epopeia. We 
should have passed without notice so slight a blemish in Mr. Hallam’s 
criticism, did not its origin lie deep in a common misconception of the 
character of the ancient and modern epos. To place Homer and Virgil, 
Tasso and Milton in the same class of poets, proves either that esthetics 
are in their infancy, or that the merest accidents of form are enough to 
constitute an organic resemblance. The source of the confusion is, how- 
ever, easily detected. The modern epos is the lineal descendant, if not 
the immediate offspring, of the A£neid, and like its parent has little affin- 
ity with the genuine Homeric lays. The Romans, who neglected their 
national legends because they had forgotten the language of their fore- 
fathers, adopted from a foreign literature its later and feebler forms ; and 
the Alexandrian poets, who were innovators as well as copyists, and in- 
troduced sentiment and rhetoric into heroic verse, were easier and more 
attractive models to a partially corrupt age than Homer or Sophocles. 
The fame of Virgil was hardly obscured in the darkest periods of barba- 
rism; and it was the first to rise with undiminished and even intenser 
light, when the floods which had burst over the empire retired or subsided. 
The guide of Alighieri, the companion and oracle of Petrarca, it is no 
wonder that he should also become the glass and pattern of the modern 
Epopeia. But there were other reasons for the preference. An acquain- 
tance with Greek literature is comparatively of modern, a critical dis- 
crimination of its character entirely of recent growth. The exiles who 
fled to Europe at the fall of the Eastern empire, and the scholars who 
succeeded them, merely transmitted for some generations a few feeble and 
distant torches, quite unable to pierce the gloom which enveloped Greek 
erudition. The names of Homer and Demosthenes were repeated with 
enthusiasm, but the works of Cicero and Virgil were really studied by the 
learned. Gregory of Nazianzum, it is well known, attempted to Chris- 
tianize the epic and dramatic arts of Greece; but that language, however 
pliant to home-born legends, was inflexible to those of exotic growth. 
In the formation of his composite Tuscan, Dante borrowed freely from 
the “ bello stile” of his Mantuan guide, and the Italian poets in all ages 
have followed his example, and acknowledged the majesty of Virgil. 
The Christian sentiments and ideas, that found no proper exponent in the 
severe and sensuous dialect of Attica, entered ne into the Latin idiom, 
and when that idiom gave way to its living descendants, many of its pe- 
culiar forms were retained in them. Thus, on the reappearance of the 
epos, Virgil and Statius were anxiously studied even by those whose ge- 
nius was luxuriant and inventive; and although their influence neither 
controlled the fancy nor limited the excursions of Ariosto, it concealed 
from him the purer sources of epic art. The story of Charlemagne and 
his Paladins derived its interest from the recollections of chivalry, and 
from the artificial system of manners which arose from them and still 
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survived in the fifteenth century; but as those recollections died away 
and the manners became obsolete, the deeds of Orlando and his compeers 
awakened fewer sympathies. It was the peculiar felicity, or we should 
more correctly say the exquisite judgment of Tasso, which he displayed 
in a critical work written in his twenty-first year, to choose a subject that 
reconciled the popular belief with the most regular forms of the Latin 
epic. Like Milton’s “ Fall of Man,” it was the common property of all 
Christendom, as the Homeric war of Troy was the common property of 
all Greece. In every epic poem, as Coleridge has remarked, there must 
be a mythology or a quasi-mythology ; and the supernatural agents of 
the “ Jerusalem” are the intermediate natures whom the church represented, 
and the vulgar and the learned of that age received as the appointed dis- 
pensers of weal or of wo to men, whose forms painting had rendered 
equally familiar in the cottage and the palace, and who, therefore, an- 
swered every purpose of art, without demanding any sacrifice from the 
understanding or the imagination. 

With Tasso, Italy completed her great quaternion of poets ; and pos- 
sessed in him, by a not uncommon coincidence, one of her most learned 
and profound critics. In the “ Jerusalem” he aimed at uniting the roman- 
tic epos of Ariosto with the snrmornae | classic epos of Virgil; in other 
words, expressing in the few and simple terms of ancient art the multitu- 
dinous groupings and characters of modern. In the “ Amadigi’’ of Ber- 
nardo Tasso, whose memory has been almost effaced by the splendor of 
his son, and the “ Italia Liberata’’ of Trissino, Torquato Tasso found nearly 
every excess that is fatal to the permanent reputation of a poem; in the 
one languor, diffuseness and redundant description ; in the other an ill- 
chosen subject, and the absence of life, of variety and truth. The errors 
of Bernardo’s style were, however, less easily avoided—especially in a 
language so seductively copious and musical as the Tuscan—than the 
cold and rigid manner of Trissino ; and the stanza of the “ Jerusalem,” the 
ottava rima, is at once the cause and the apology of excess. The con- 
ceits so often censured in Tasso, though not quite so numerous as his crit- 
ics discover or insinuate, are attributable in some measure to the Petrarch- 
ists—a school restored by Bembo, and nearly affecting both the poetry and 
the prose of Italy at this period (1550-1600). Were a similar wreck to 
that which has befallen Greek erotic poetry to reduce Italian literature to 
a few fragments, the sonnets of the sixteenth century would probably be 
accounted among its most precious remains. When taken collectively, 
however, we become indifferent to the unity, the felicity and grace, which 
so many of these compositions display, and accuse them of what, under 
other circumstances, we might possibly commend, their recurring meta- 
phors, their uniform structure and the unfailing sweetness of their versifi- 
cation. Mr. Hallam has not noticed the minor poems of Tasso, although 
they are entitled to a high place in this department of poetry. The study 
and example of Petrarca harmonized with the melancholy and voluptuous 
temperament of the poet of Rinaldo, yet even in his youthful works he 
frequently stands apart in strength of conception and in purity of diction 
from the Petrarchists, who, with the peculiar jealousy of imitators, were 
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among the opponents of the“ Jerusalem.” The genuine philosophic spirit 
of the great founder of this school, which in the copyists, as in the later 
academicians, too often is a mere form of words, burnt with a clear and 
intellectual light in the being of Tasso. His Leonora, like the Beatrice 
and the Laura of his illustrious precursor, was partly the shrine, and partly 
the indwelling spirit of Love, which if kindled at an earthly lamp, as- 
pires, by its proper and instinctive motion, to the eternal and the infinite ; 
and has necessarily a two-fold aspect to the outward spectator—being of 
earth to the earthly eye, but to the inner and purified sense the image or 
reflex of the Beautiful. 

The personal history of the authors whose works are passed in re- 
view is excluded from these volumes, yet it is sometimes inseparably con- 
nected with that of their works; and although it is safer, perhaps, to admit 
no exceptions in a deliberately-laid plan, in some cases the rule has its in- 
conveniences. Ginguené observes, that the lives of epic poets especially 
have been for the most part unfortunate ; nor has posterity always made 
amends for the caprice or the calamity they endured. The history of 
Camoens, although one of action rather than retirement, out of his own 
country is comparatively unknown ; yet his great poem, and his numer- 
ous lyrical works acquire a new interest when we are able to view in 
them the records of experience, of misfortunes and of hope. And who 
does not derive fresh pleasure from the story of the “ Captive” in Don 
Quixote, or even from the strange and intricate drama, the “ Trato de Ar- 
gel,” when he becomes aware that they contain portions of the adventures 
of Cervantes himself? The life of Tasso—one of the most interesting 
and affecting stories in literary biography—is more generally known; 
yet we question if any but professed students of Italian literature are ac- 
quainted with the many beautiful reminiscences of sentiment and of suf- 
fering, of hope deferred or renewed, which are scattered profusely through 
his lyrical works, or how intimately the biography of the poet is inter- 
woven with the composition, the appearance and the reception of the 
“ Jerusalem.” The earthly lot of Camoens was equally unfortunate, but 
it was not clouded with the mental disease of his Italian contemporary. 
The melancholy and irritable temperament of Tasso bears some analogy 
to the spiritual depression of Cowper. He had not indeed the occasional 
flow of gay and buoyant feeling, nor is there any trace of his possessing 
that sense of the humorous in connection with imaginative powers and 
morbid melancholy, which made the latter poet’s case so remarkable. 
But in their religious terrors, in the predominance of the fancy over the 
understanding, converting its irregular notions and desires into the bodily 
presence and the audible suggestions of a tempter, in their early religious 
impressions, in their common disappointment, there is often a singular re- 
semblance. In a future edition of Mr. Hallam’s work we should gladly 
welcome a few of his pregnant and graphic sentences upon this most in- 
teresting portion of literary history, which we can only indicate and has- 
ten away from. 

We cannot, however, take a final leave of Italian literature and of 
Tasso without presenting our readers with the concluding paragraphs of 
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Mr. Hallam’s observations upon the “ Jerusalem.” His judgment of the 
poem is admirably illustrated by his knowledge and feeling of the sister- 
art. In precision his parallels remind us of the better parts of Johnson, 
but Mr. Hallam’s are more genial and comprehensive. 


It is easy to censure the faults of this admirable poem. The super- 
natural machinery is perhaps somewhat in excess; yet this had been 
characteristic of the romantic school of poetry, which had moulded the 
taste of Europe, and is seldom displeasing to the reader. A still more 
unequivocal blemish is the disproportionate influence of love upon the 
heroic crusaders, giving a tinge of effeminacy to the whole poem, and 
exciting something like contempt in the austere critics, who have no 
standard of excellence in epic song but what the ancients have erected 
for us. But while we must acknowledge that Tasso has indulged too 
far the inspirations of his own temperament, it may be candid to ask 
ourselves whether a subject so grave, and by necessity so full of car- 
nage, did not require many of the softer touches which he has given it? 
His battles are as spirited and picturesque as those of Ariosto, and per- 
haps more so than those of Virgil ; but to the taste of our times he has a 
little too much of promiscuous slaughter. The Iliad had here set an 
unfortunate precedent, which epic poets thought themselves bound to 
copy. If Erminia and Armida had not been introduced, the classical 
critic might have censured less in the “ Jerusalem ;” but it would have 
been far less also the delight of mankind. 

Whatever may be the laws of criticism, every poet will best obey 
the dictates of his own genius. The skill and imagination of Tasso 
made him equal to descriptions of war; but his heart was formed for 
that sort of pensive voluptuousness which most distinguishes his poetry, 
and which is very unlike the coarser sensuality of Ariosto, He lingers 
around the gardens of Armida as though he had himself been her thrall. 
The Florentine critics vehemently attacked her final reconciliation 
with Rinaldo in the twentieth canto, and the renewal of their loves ; for 
the reader is left with no other expectation. Nor was their censure 
unjust, since it is a sacrifice of what should be the predominant senti- 
ment in the conclusion of the poem. But Tasso seems to have become 
fond of Armida, and could not endure to leave in sorrow and despair 
the creature of his ethereal fancy, whom he had made so fair and so 
winning. It is probable that the majority of readers are pleased 
with this passage, but it can never escape the condemnation of severe 


judges. 

Sas, doubtless, bears a considerable resemblance to Virgil. But 
independently of the vast advantages which the Latin language pos- 
sessés in majesty and vigor, and which render exact comparison difli- 
cult as well as unfair, it may be said that Virgil displays more justness 
of taste, a more extensive observation, and, if we may speak thus in the 
absence of so much poetry which he might have imitated, a more genu- 
ine originality. Tasso did not possess much of the self-springing 
invention which we find in a few great poets, and which, in this higher 
sense, | cannot concede to Ariosto ; he not only borrows freely and per- 
haps studiously from the ancients, but introduces frequent lines from 
earlier Italian poets, and especially from Petrarch. He has also some 
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favorite turns of phrase, which serve to give a certain mannerism to 
his stanzas. 

The “ Jerusalem” was no sooner published thani t was weighed against 
the “ Orlando Furioso,” and neither Italy nor Europe have yet agreed 
which scale inclines. It is indeed one of those critical problems that 
admit of no certain solution, whether we look to the suffrage of those 
who feel acutely and justly, or to the general sense of mankind. We 
cannot determine one poet to be superior to the other without assum- 
ing premises which no one is bound to grant. ‘Those, who read fora 
stimulating variety of circumstances and the enlivening of a leisure 
hour, must prefer Ariosto, and he is probably on this account a poet of 
more universal popularity. It might be said perhaps by some, that he 
is more a favourite of men, and Tasso of women. And yet in Italy the 
sympathy with tender and graceful poetry is so general, that the “ Jerusa- 
lem” has hardly been less in favor with the people than its livelier rival, 
and its fine stanzas may still be heard by moonlight from the lips of a 
gondolier, floating along the calm bosom of the Giudecca. 

Ariosto must be placed much more below Homer, than Tasso falls 
short of Virgil. The Orlando has not the impetuosity of the Iliad; 
each is prodigiously rapid, but Homer has more momentum by his 
weight ; the one is a hunter, the other a war-horse. The finest stanzas 
in Ariosto are fully equal to any in Tasso, but the latter has by no 
means so many feeble lines. Yet his language, though never affectedly 
obscure, is not so pellucid, and has a certain refinement which makes 
us sometimes pause to perceive the meaning. Whoever reads Ariosto 
slowly will probably be offended by his negligence; whoever reads 
Tasso quickly will lose something of the elaborate finish of his style. 

It is not easy to find a counterpart among painters for Ariosto. His 
brilliant and fertile invention might remind us of Tintoret, but he is more 
natural and less solicitous of effect. If indeed poetical diction be the 
correlative of coloring in our comparison of the arts, none of the Ven- 
etian school can represent the simplicity and averseness to ornament of 
language which belong to the “ Orlando Furioso ;” and it would be im- 
possible, for other reasons, to look for a parallel in a Roman or a Tus- 
ean pencil. But with Tasso the case is different; and though it would 
be an affected expression to call him the founder of the Bolognese 
school, it is evident that he had great influence on its chief painters, 
who came but a little after him. They imbued themselves with the 
spirit of a poem so congenial to their age, and so much admired in it. 
No one, I think, can consider their works without perceiving, both the 
analogy of the place each hold in their respective arts, and the traces of 
a feeling caught directly from Tasso, as their prototype and model. 
We recognise his spirit in the sylvan shades and voluptuous forms of 
Albano and Domenichino, in the pure beauty that radiates from the 
ideal heads of Guido, in the skilful composition, exact design, and noble 
expression of Caracci. Yet the seedliad Bologna seems to furnish no 


parallel to the enchanting grace and diffused harmony of Tasso ; and 
we must, in this respect, look back to Correggio as his representative. 


[To be concluded.} 
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ARTICLE Il. 


Tse Union, Commerciat, Socia, anp Lg&GISLATIVE, BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. 


Intropuctory Nore. 


Tue following is the first of a series of articles in the Colonial Mag- 
azine, On the commerce and resources of Ireland, designed to call the 
attention of British capitalists to the vast fields for trade, mining and 
fishing operations, which the sister island offers to prudent enterprise. 
But the efforts now making for a repeal of the legislative union between 
England and Ireland have iutiited: the writer to consider that subject 
first in order. It has been alleged that the commerce of Ireland was 
ruined by the Union, which, in 1800, annexed the local and subordinate 
legislature of Ireland to the imperial parliament. This the writer under- 
takes to refute by an exposition of the events which led to that union, 
and by a statistical account of the commerce of Ireland at different 
periods before and after the Union. The first part of the subject is 
treated in the present article, which is so complete in itself, and con- 
tains so much that is illustrative of the Irish character and history, that 
we gladly give it a place on our pages. Sr. Ep. 


From the Colonial Magazine, Oct. 1840. 


. 


From the earliest period the sister island has justified the appellative 
given to it—the land of Jre. Insurrections, mi and crime make up 
the great majority of Ireland’s records, before as well as subsequent to the 
invasion of Henry II., and it is only in comparatively later years, when 
the influence of commerce began to be appreciated, that tranquillity to 
any extent may be said to have even partially prevailed. 

Whatever extends the trade of Ireland will be found the most efficient 


means of promoting her social happiness, and rendering the connection 
between the two islands peaceful and happy. Ireland is now advancing 
with rapid strides to commercial activity, and the agitation of the vision- 
ary project of a a of the Union will prevent that flow of English 


capital, which would develop the riches of her soil, and give profitable 
employment to her industrious people. She possesses the main ingre- 
cients of wealth—a fertile soil, extensive mines, productive fisheries, and 
a population of more than 300 to each square mile of surface, which is 
nearly the densest population in the world. 

Viewing, therefore, the diversion of English capital as an incalcula- 
ble misfortune for Ireland (for it is a mistake to suppose the surplus 

Vor. IL—No. I. 
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wealth of England will await some distant prospect of returning peace in 
Ireland), we consider it to be a paramount duty to demonstrate the fallacy 
of the assertion that England has benefitted by the union with Ireland, 


while Ireland has suffered in even a greater ratio, and that during the brief 


period when the Irish parliament enjoyed a nominal independence (viz. 
from 1782 to 1800), Ireland rose with extraordinary energy into commer- 
cial opulence, which instantly fell off with the union, and has never since 
advanced. There are other collateral, subsidiary assertions put forth as 
grounds for repealing the union between the two countries, but our first 
duty is an examination of the connection between the two islands. 

Ireland never had a truly Fi a legislature, never became really 
a kingdom until her union with England in 1800. Before that period 
she was a province in subordinate alliance, but not participating equal 
rights with the kingdom of Great Britain. For eleven centuries Ireland 
was kept in a constant state of excitement by invasions of Firl-bogs 
(Belgians),* Gauls, Danes, Picts, &c., and by never-ending dissensions 
among the numerous petty chieftains, who ruled in feudal state all over 
the island; for of 178 monarchs of the Milesian colony from Heber and 
Heremon down to Roderick O’Connor, (who was one of the chief rulers 
when Henry II. landed at Waterford in October 1171), only 20 died nat- 
ural deaths; 60 were treacherously murdered and succeeded by their 
assassins, and 71 were slain in battle.+ 

These facts sufficiently indicate the wars and bloodshed that prevailed ; 
the most ferocious or the subtlest man was nominally ruler over the whole 
island; then there were four or five provincial rulers beneath him, and 





* Of the aborigines of Erin we know as little certain as we do of Albion, but 
national pride has been strained to the utmost limit to display antiquity of de- 
scent. Cesara, a niece of Noah, is said to have emigrated thither with a large 
retinue previous to the deluge; this honor is, however, denied to Cesara hy 
some, who contend that the first Colonizer was Partholan, a descendant of 
Jephaty Be in the year of the world 1956, on the dispersion of the presump- 
tuous builders of the Tower of Babel, sought refuge with his followers in the 
Emerald Isle, after being expelled from Greece. To the descendants of Shem, 
who refused to coalesce with the cursed posterity of Ham, the merit of discover- 
ing Ireland is also assigned; while others contend that the execrated children 
of Ham, under the name of Fomorians, came from Africa to lreland, A. M. 2400. 
A colony of the posterity of Japhet is also said to have arrived there from the 
Euxine, and to have fiercely contended for the dominion of the island during 
four centuries with the wicked Fomorians. The latter, although finally suc- 
cessful, were themselves destroyed, after many years’ bloody contests, by the 
renowned Firl-bogs, [der fir, men, and bolg, Belgee,} from Belgium, A. M. 2503; 
and these again, after retaining their conquests several years, were beaten in turn 
(A. M. 2541) by the gallant Danonians, from Norway and Sweden, who, atter 
slaying neg hey oe Firl-bogs, including their monarch, drove the remnant to 
the Isles of Man, Hebrides, &c., and remained masters of Ireland for more than 
two centuries. Then came the Milesians, a celebrated race, who, quitting 
Egypt and Pheenicia for the subjugation of Spain, became the rulers of Ireland, 
after many sanguinary contests with the Danonians (A. M. 2736). 

The chronology of these contending colonizers runs thus :—The Partholians, 
1956 A. M.—The Fomorians, 2286 A. M.—The Firl-bogs, 2503 A. M.—The 
Danonii, 2541 A. M.—'The Milesians, 2736 A. M. 

t Harris’s edition of Sir J. Ware’s Antiquities. 
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numberless grades of feudatory chieftains, none harmonizing with each 
other, all professing fealty to the direct power above them, and all equally 
tyrannizing over the mass of the people, who, as in every feudal state, 
were in complete servitude. The condition of society under such a gov- 
ernment may easily be imagined. JVo man (says Sir John Davis, the his- 
torian of Ireland,) could enjoy his life, wife, lands or goods in safety, if a 
mightier than himself had an appetite for them, and the weak had no 
remedy against the stronger. Common repudiation of wives ; promiscuous 
generation of children; neglect of lawful matrimony ; “ coigne and livery ;”’ 
“ cosherings,” or visitations by a lord on his tenants; “ gavelkind,’—by 
which, when one individual of a family died, the possessions, real and 
personal, of the whole sept were put into a hotch-pot (as the lawyers call 
it), and divided among the whole members of a clan, legitimate and ille- 
gitimate ;—these customs, among many others equally uncivilized, which 
the Brehon Institutes display (one of which ordained that murder was 
commutable into a fine, denominated the “ eirick,’’* to be levied accordin 
to the rank of the individual), all sufficiently attest the barbarism which 
pervaded Ireland on the landing of Henry Il. at Waterford, in October, 
A. D. 1171; when he expelled the Danes, who, from the commencement 
of the year 800 A. D., had held sov pss sway in Dublin and other places, 
and were only finally driven out by British valour. Indeed, every Irish 
historian, however partial to his native Jand, admits that, for centuries 

revious to the arrival of Strongbow, Ireland was an celdama—a hor- 
rible field of blood ! 

* The crime which Henry was invited over to Ireland to redress, the 
want of almost the commonest architectural structures for the people, 
the deep degradation to which the mass of the populace were subjected, 
as also the very trifling number of inhabitants which the whole island 
contained—all demonstrated that Ireland could not even then be con- 
sidered as ranking among the kingdoms of the earth. Henry imme- 
diately began the task of incorporating the two islands. He wisely saw 
that nature had placed them in juxtaposition, to be a support to each 
other, and that such a measure would be best secured by giving to his 
Irish subjects the same constitution as England. Accordingly, when the 
Danes were expelled, the districts were divided into counties or shires ; 
courts of justice were erected in Dublin (viz. Chancery, King’s Bench 





* The Brehon Institutes extended over all the Irish, beyond the “ pale” or 
circle of English government, and the feudal chieftains and their vassals long 
boasted that they were situate “ bye west the law,” namely, beyond the river 
Barrow, or about thirty miles from Dublin.—Trial by jury, and the appointment 
of Sheriffs over counties were introduced into Ireland by Elizabeth, and much 
opposed by the Irish chieftains and their dependents beyond the “pale.” In 
conformity with the desire of Queen Elizabeth to extend the principles of 
English liberty to Ireland, her deputy, Fitzwilliam, in the 39th year of her 
reign, announced to the chieftain of Fermanagh (Maguire) the intention of send- 
ing asheriff into his county. “ Your sheriff shall be welcome,” said Maguire, 
“but let me know his eirick, that if my people cut off his head, I may levy the 
expense upon the county.”* 


* Sir John Davis's Irish History, written in 1613, p. 259. 
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and Exchequer), and the Irish in the vicinity of Dublin soon sued as a 
boon for the English laws, thus virtually acknowledging the benefit they 
derived from them. But Henry II., although he assembled a sort of par- 
liament in Dublin, to aid his efforts for the tranquillization and prosperity 
of the country, did not erect Ireland into a separate kingdom ; he merely 
took the title of “ Lord of all Ireland,”—a title which the Pope confirmed, 
and which Henry sent his son John to fill during his absence in England ; 
while it must be borne in mind, that the assumption by Henry VIII. of the 
style of “King of Great Britain, France and Ireland,” was attended by 
no change of circumstances in the latter country—the word “ king” 
being merely substituted for “lord,” which the pope had conferred, and 
which Henry VIII. renounced, while throwing off all allegiance to the 
Pope, on assuming the supremacy of the church. It is, therefore, worse 
than idle talk, ‘to be asserting the right of Ireland to be restored to her 
former state as a kingdom; the claims of Scotland and Wales, or the 
different branches of the Saxon Heptarchy would be equally as tenable 
and reasonable. Let us now proceed to examine the nature of that 
anomalous community denominated the Irish Parliament, under which the 
commerce and peace of Ireland are said to have flourished in such an 
extraordinary manner. 

Treland, since the landing of Henry, was never possessed of that es- 
sential branch of a constitution denominated a House of Commons, in the 
only correct designation of the term, viz. a body representing the people, 
and checking the crown in pecuniary matters.* Assemblies under the 
denomination of parliaments were, it is true, convened at different pe- 
riods, for the better government of Ireland; sometimes in Dublin, some- 
times in one of the provinces, and sometimes in London, and of late most 
frequently in the first-mentioned city. By the 49th and 50th record of 
Edward III., a parliament composed of learned and distinguished peers, 
prelates and commoners, residing in Ireland, was summoned to attend in 
England, “ to treat (as the writ expresses it) with the king about the 
affairs of Ireland, and others of the king’s arduous and urgent concerns ;” 
de aliis negotiis arduis et urgentibus nos cogentibys. Here we see, that 
although the crown had previously assembled parliaments in Ireland (the 
first parliament regularly convened in Ireland was in the ninth year of 
Edward IL, who summoned it to protect the people from the injustice 
and oppression of the chiefs, who plundered their serfs, under pretence of 
defending the country against Edward Bruce’s mee yet the sove- 
reign had the power to assemble it in London as well as in Dublin. 
Cromwell desired to consolidate England and Jreland the more firmly by 
having one code of laws, one system of commerce, one parliamentary 
assembly, and therefore, during the protectorship, forty representatives 





* The hereditary revenues, vested in the crown for the support of govern- 
ment, were supplied by a land-tax, a poll-tax, inJand excise, ale and wine licen- 
ses, eto. In 1793, the amount of revenue for two years, clear of all charges, was 
£925,300. In 1786, the produce of the hereditary crown revenues was £630,- 
471, and the charges for management amounted ta £368,221, or more than one 
half of the entire revenue | 
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were summoned from Ireland to attend the United Parliament in London, 
none being permitted to be assembled in Dublin. But another circum- 
stance shows more clearly the nature of the so-called Irish House of Com- 
mons. Up to the period of its incorporation with the British parliament 
in 1800, the crown was under no necessity of applying to the Irish par- 
liament annually for supplies, the revenues of Ireland being hereditarily 
vested in the crown for the support and duties of government. Nor was 
it till after the Union, that Irishmen can be said to have had representa- 
tives, on the intelligible principle of controlling national taxation and 
expenditure. 

The proceedings of the Irish parliaments next deserve attention. The 
evils of a separate, although subordinate, legislature were soon felt. 
During the ruinous contests of the houses of York and Lancaster, but 
more particularly during the lord-lieutenancy of the Duke of York and 
his successors, the Irish viceroy summoned parliaments at his pleasure, 
rege inconsulto, and bills were passed without any regard to order or de- 
cency, the statutes made by one faction being held of no validity by the 
lord-deputy of another faction, by whom they were rescinded. The rival 
factions did not, however, confine themselves to repealing each other’s laws ; 
they also confiscated each other’s estates when in power, and convened 
at the same moment different assemblies, each assuming to themselves 
the rights, privileges and authorities of a constitutional parliament! Af- 
ter a terrible state of discord, the strongest faction at last set up an impos- 
tor named Lambert Simnel, as the representative of the House of York, 
and crowned him king of England in Dublin !* The wisdom of Henry 
VIL. soon put a stop to such disastrous confusion ; an able lawyer, named 
Sir Edward Poynings, was sent over to compose the distracted state of 
the English pale.+ 

A parliament was regularly summoned, and an act passed, since 
known under the name of Poynings’ Act, by which it was provided that 
“no parliament be holden hereafter in Ireland, but at such season as the 
king’s lieutenant in council there first do certify to the king, under the 
great seal of the land, the causes and considerations thereof, and all such 
acts as to them seemeth should pass in the same parliament.” The Lord 
Lieutenant or the king in council became, by this act, the proposer of all 
laws to be passed. 

This act was, at the time, one of the most popular acts ever passed 
in Ireland, on account of the people’s being thereby relieved from thou- 
sands of local oppressions under the cover of acts of parliament. Sir E. 
Poynings’ Act was modified in the third year of Philip and Mary, by the 
governor and council being empowered to certify such other causes re- 
quiring legislation, which were not foreseen at the beginning of the 
session. 

In fact, the Irish legislature was never considered independent of Bri- 





* Lambert Simnel was crowned at Christ Church, Dublin, A. D, 1486, as 


Edward IV. 
t So called because all persons residing within the boundaries thereof were 


under English laws, 
3* 
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tain, from the time of Lord Coke to Blackstone; and English acts of par- 
liament, in which Ireland was named, were held to be binding ; this was 
positively declared by statute, 6 Geo. I. c. 5., which originated in disputes 
between both parliaments, as to the finability of an appeal in the Irish 
House of Lords ; the Irish parliament was, therefore, little better than the 
registry of royal edicts. 

From 1666 to 1692 there was no regular meeting of the Irish parlia- 
ment at all, so little was it considered a constituent assembly. Four ses- 
sions were held in the reignof William II.; and from 1703 to 1783, it 
was only convened biennially. 

By the Duke of Dorset’s letters-patent in 1750, his Grace was autho- 
rized ‘to summon and hold a parliament in Ireland whensoever it shall 
seem most expedient to him, the royal consent in that behalf being first 
asked and obtained ;”’ and by the 22d paragraph of the same letters- 
patent, his Grace was “ authorized to prorogue and adjourn the parlia- 
ment as often as necessity shall require, and fully to determine anid 
dissolve the same.” 

Until 1767 the deputation of the Lord Lieutenant was but biennial, 
and his residence for only one winter; the country being governed by 
three lords-justices, one of which was the Lord Primate or the Lord 
Chancellor, and the other two, nobles chosen by the crown. 

In 1753 violent disputes arose between the legislature and the crown, 
as to the manner in which the surplus revenues should be disposed of, as 
the Irish members of parliament were squandering the surplus money in 
the most shameful manner, for their private advantage. The contest re- 
specting the appropriation of the surplus revenue—which it was contended 
belonged to the king, to be disposed of for the benefit of the nation, the 
revenues being hereditarily fixed upon him—disturbed the nation severely, 
and terminated only by the Irish Commons conceding to the crown the 
contested claim. Dissension was for the time suppressed, but its seeds 
were not eradicated. The period when England was waging a fearful 
contest against France and America was chosen by the agitators of the 
day for the completion of their project. They asked for troops to defend 
the coast from invasion,—well knowing that England had none to spare,— 
and deluded men, of the highest rank and talent in the land, to join them 
in what was pretended to be a patriotic cause. 

By the permission of England, 50,000 men instantiy sprang into ac- 
tivity, and were no sooner organized than they commenced dictating to 
the parliament, and threatening England with separation. 

His Majesty accordingly, in 1782, sent a message to the Irish parlia- 
ment, offering them a carte blanche, to fill up with Irish grievances. The 
Commons of Ireland, under the influence of the guns and sabres of the 
volunteers, declared that none but the King, Lords and Commons of Ire- 
land had power to make laws for Ireland. Mr. Grattan undertook to be 
the tranquillizer of his country; Poynings’ Act was repealed; the Irish 
Commons and Lords obtained power to pass as well as to originate bills; 
to assemble a parliament annually; a final adjustment wpon all constitu- 
tional points was completed, so that no difference should ever again arise 
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between England and Ireland; and a solemn thanksgiving was offered 
up to Heaven, in gratitude that there could no longer exist any constitu- 
tional question to disturb mutual tranquillity. “ But,” says Mr. Plowden, 
the enthusiastic defender of Ireland and the Irish parliament, “ it appears 
as if it had been written in the book of fate, that the felicity of Ireland, 
whilst separate from Great Britain, should be short-lived, precarious and 
uncertain.””* 

New points of dispute between the two legislatures commenced, and 
even the leaders of the Irish parliament took opposite sides. Mr. Flood, 
for instance, contended that a repeal of the declaratory act, 6 Geo. L., did 
not establish the constitutional independence of Ireland; Mr. Grattan 
fiercely contended that it did. 

The real friends of Ireland, who preferred the substantial welfare of 
their country io the fanciful prospects of interested partisans, soon saw 
that what was termed the “ Constitution of Irish Independence” must in- 
evitably lead to separation from England, or to a legislative incorpora- 
tion; they wisely chose the latter as the lesser evil of the two; and ac- 
cordingly, so early as 1782} (the famed year of independence), the 
Union between both countries was proposed and debated. 

It is a perversion of terms to speak of the year 1782 as the epoch of 
Irish independence; and it was clearly shown in the parliamentary de- 
bates of the period, that it was a mockery to apply the word “ constitu- 
tion” to the mere demolition of an act of Parliament, (Poynings’ Act), 
and which could never, by any perversion, afterwards be considered as 
erecting a constitution, seeing that the abolition of the act was but the 
removal of a restriction; and it will surely be admitted, that to pull 
down an obstruction is a very different thing from building up an edifice. 
We have before said, that a solemn thanksgiving was offered up in 1782, 
in gratitude to the Supreme Ruler of kingdoms, that no constitutional 
differences could ever again take place between England and Ireland. 
The patriots of that day were as sure that a “ final adjustment’ had 
taken place, as those of the present day are that Repeal is the wtimatum 
of Irish grievances, and that it would not be followed by separation or 
civil war. But human nature is no more virtuous now, nor less selfish 
and discontented, than it has ever been. The final adjustment of 1782 
was soon found not to be final ; nay, more, that it actually led, as was pre- 
dicted, to the danger of separation. This is corroborated by many facts ; 
take, for instance, the language of the patriotic Mr. Foster, Chancellor of 
the Irish Exchequer, who said in the Irish parliament, in 1785, scarcely 
more than two years after the “ final adjustment :’’ “ things cannot remain 
as they are; commercial jealousy is roused, and it will increase with two 
independent legislatures. Without an united interest in commerce, in a 
commercial empire, political union will receive many shocks, and separa- 
tion of interest must threaten separation of connexion, which every honest 
Irishman must shudder to look at as a possible event.” 





* Plowden’s History, p. 16. 
__ + The Irish House of Lords in Anne’s time petitioned her Majesty for a leg- 
islative incorporation. 
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The British parliament did all in its power to conciliate the few 
speakers who swayed the Irish parliament. An act of parliament was 
passed in London (23d Geo. III. cap. 28) entirely rescinding the act of 
George I.; Ireland was admitted to a participation in the East India trade 
(then in the monopoly of the East India Company), for twenty years, and 
various regulations and laws were passed, and fleets fitted out for the pro- 
tection of Irish trade and manufactures. 

At the instance of the British ministry, the first concessions were made 
to the Irish Roman Catholics in 1788, by a bill enabling them to take 
leases for 999 years, and abolishing all penal statutes against discoveries, 
&c. ; and by the bill of 1793 the elective franchise was, at the same in- 
stigation, granted to the Roman Catholics unqualified, though they had 
asked for it under certain restrictions; they were made eligible as grand 
and petit jurors; were enabled to hold commissions in the army and navy; 
every restraint on property was removed, and but a few of the highest 
situations (as in the emancipation bill of 1829) were closed against the 
upper ranks, while the middle and lower classes were placed on an equal- 
ity with their neighbors of different religious persuasions. Such were 
(among man aoa the efforts of the British government to conciliate 
Irishmen, and calm their restless desire for change ; but the breach be- 
tween both countries became daily wider. The very act by which the 
ministry had sought to secure peace—namely, admitting the Roman Ca- 
tholics to the exercise of the elective franchise—split the celebrated Irish 
volunteers of 1782 into contending parties. Lord Charlemont, and a vast 
number of the wealth and talent of the country violently opposed the 
measure ; and thus the nobleman who, at the head of the officers of 
50,000 volunteers at Dungannon, was termed the father of the constitu- 
tion and the saviour of his country, was now denounced and marked out 
as an object for popular vengeance. 

In fact, the country was torn from 1782 by factions and intestine 
feuds; by men and communities, under the designations of “ Patriots, 
Agitators, Right-boys, White-boys, Peep-of-day-boys, Conventions, Ag- 
gregate Bodies, Catholic Committees, Tarring and Feathering Commit- 
tees, Defenders, Assassins, Houghers of Men and Houghers of Cattle, 
Associators, Whig Clubs, St. James’s Delegates, Exchequer-street Dele- 
gates, National Congresses, Emancipators, United Irishmen, Reformers, 
Revolutionists, Societies of Peace and Societies of War,’ &c. &ce. A 

and armed convention assembled in Dublin in 1783 (after the final ad- 
paeent} they prepared a bill for parliamentary reform ; it was read 

fore them, committed, engrossed and passed, with all the usual parlia- 
mentary forms. After which the bill was forwarded to the House of 
Commons, and given in by some members of the armed convention, ac- 
coutred in their military uniform.* The House of Commons, however, 
had the spirit indignantly to reject a measure thus presented to them on 
the point of the bayonet. In March, 1794, an armed mob broke into the 





* The County Kerry regiment demanded one hundred political constitutions 
at different periods. 
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House of Commons, in consequence of the rejection of a bill; and James 
Napper Tandy, a bankrupt shopkeeper, at the head of the “ Aggregates,” 

aged and took on himself to overawe parliament and the government, 
and to regulate the police of the metropolis. In fact, armed associations 
controlled every act of the legislature. Von-importation of British pro- 
duce was resolved on ; the houses and persons of shopkeepers, who were 
suspected of not favoring the non-importation act, were furiously as- 
sailed whenever it was possible, the patriots, in highly obnoxious instances, 
proceeding to tar and feather the popular delinquent. No loyal gentle- 
man could venture to remain in his country-house, unless protected by a 
military guard ; the magistrates of the kingdom were daily threatened ; 
jurors perjured themselves, rather than be murdered ; assassins were ac- 
quitted ; crown witnesses slain; and the rebel wore his green or yellow 
badge in triumph. 

in 1793, the House of Commons was set on fire while the members 
were sitting, and amidst the shouts of an immense and ferocious multitude ; 
the representatives had just time to escape, when the vast dome became 
enveloped in flames, and, falling in, crushed every thing beneath it. The 
infernal deed was caused by a chemical preparation, which Jit before its 
intended time ; but so little did its projectors fear discovery, that,a few 
days before the conflagration, a placard was posted under the proclama- 
tion forthe apprehension of James Napper Tandy, then affixed to the gate 
of the House of Lords, which placard ran as follows :—‘ The members 
of a certain great house, not far from the College, are hereby cautioned 
how they persecute to ruin a virtuous citizen, for defending his character, 
and asserting the liberties of Ireland; if they do not, Jet them beware of 
the awl of the cobbler of Messina !’* 

In fine, assassinations became terribly frequent, and, as a writer of the 
day says, every principle of humanity and morality was sapped by the in- 
sidious speeches, proclamations, and publications of pretended patriots or 
dangerous enthusiasts; plans of general insurrection were drawn up ; 
military organization was effected ; negotiations for foreign assistance in 
men and money arranged ; the separation of Ireland from England openly 
avowed ; and the establishment of a republic, under the protection of 
France and America, unhesitatingly acknowledged. 

The success of the British arms against France in 1793 checked for a 
moment the progress of the enemies of British connexion; the associa- 
tions, however, were still maintained; large bodies of men assembled 
under pretence of attending funerals, in order to demonstrate their 
strength ;} the Irish emissaries in France did every thing in their power 
to retard the efforts of Lord Malmesbury, at Lisle, for peace; many peo- 
ple joined the United Irishmen, supposing them to be the strongest party 
in the state ;t while others joined for fear of being sacrificed,—a fact 
which is confirmed by the Reports of the Select Committees of parliament, 





* A depot of pikes was found, at the same time, in Suffolk-street, adjoining 
the Parliament House. 
t Ten thousand men assembled at one funeral in Dublin, 


} Nelson’s History, 
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which specifically charge the United Irishmen with holding regular com- 
mittees of assassination, to whose orders numbers of the loyal fell victims : 
the names of the obnoxious were even printed and circulated!* No con- 
cession, no kindness, could produce tranquillity. In 1795 the poor were 
relieved from the hearth-money tax; a Roman Catholic college was 
founded at Maynooth, and a satisfactory mode of issuing money from the 
Treasury adopted. The administration of Lord Camden was blamed, 
either for its imbecility or misdirected humanity, in refusing to use harsh 
measures towards the disturbers of the country ; his lordship’s invariable 
answer was: Let us try every effort at conciliation ; it is terrible to resort 
to force. Yet, with all these facts staring us in the face, the English 
government is charged with fomenting the rebellion of 1798, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the Union! 

Catholic emancipation was brought forward in 1797, in the Irish 
House of Commons, and out of 300 voices, but nineteen supported it. 
The measure, however, produced no excitement in the public mind ; the 
system of military organization throughout the country was of far greater 
importance; and such was the profound secrecy with which it was con- 
ducted, that not a single Orange Lodge was established in Wexford within 
one month previous to the dreadful massacre in that county, when 160 
Protestants were savagely butchered, in cold blood, in the streets, and 
when five clergymen (two of them above eighty years of age) were 
massacred in as ignominious and painful a manner as it was possible to 
invent. Such, indeed, was the injudicious mildness, or rather weakness, 
of Lord Camden’s administration, that when the Irish government were 
disarming Kildare, and were desirous of pursuing the same course in 
Wexford, particularly on account of its bemg the nearest port to Brest, 
parochial meetings were instantly convened ; hypocritical loyal addresses 
were signed by thousands, and immediately sent to the Castle. The gov- 
ernment believed the protestations made to them, and all the troops were 
withdrawn, except a small detachment of the North Cork Militia; the 
insurgents throughout the county rose at a given signal ; the unfortunate 
company of the militia were speedily massacred. Murder, most foul and 
unnatural (for it was perpetrated by servants on masters and mistresses, 
under whose roofs they had resided for years in the enjoyment of every 
comfort and indulgence) spread its desolation over the aa and 50,000 
well-armed, ferocious and inhuman insurgents carried fire and slaughter 
throughout the country. Why was all this? Because the authorities, 
believing in the truth of those protestations, had drawn off the troops, to 
assist in searching for arms in other counties, which were supposed less 
loyal than ill-fated Wexford. 

Mr. Plowden, the historian, in detailing the proceedings of the Insh 
parliament, admits, that so early as 1793, “ every precautionable measure 
was taken by Lord Westmoreland to check the progress of rebellion.” 





* Lords Carhampton and Clare, the Beresfords, and others, who all had 
their lives attempted, and who seemed to have been almost miraculously pre- 
served. 
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The disasters of Britain, in her struggles against all Europe, instead of 
producing sympathy in Ireland, gave hopes to their slumbering projects. 
In 1795, the communications with the French Directory were assiduously 
carried on, and in 1796 the military nae of Ulster was reported 
as complete. In 1797, plans of general insurrection were drawn up, and 
the negotiations for foreign assistance arranged. In a memoir presented 
to the French minister at Hamburgh, in June, 1797, by a convention of 
the United Irishmen, it was stated, that the “ counties of Louth, Armagh, 
Westmeath, King’s County and Dublin were the best organized, and that 
the Catholic priests had ceased to be alarmed at the calumnies propagated 
respecting French irreligion ; that the priests were all well-affected to the 
cause, and with discrete zeal propagated the system of the United Irish- 
men.” Lord Edward Fitzgerald, in a despatch written by himself, stated 
the number of armed men in Ulster, Leinster and Munster, to be 279,- 
896, but that the treasure in hand was only £1,485. 

To aid these internal traitors, the French Directory despatched, in 
1797, an immense armament for the separation of Ireland from England, 
and the creation of an Hibernian republic in an indivisible alliance with 
France. But Ireland and England were saved by the beneficent interpo- 
sition of Providence (as in the case of the Spanish Armada), which in 
its mercy scattered over the ocean twenty-five Gallic ships of the line, 
fifteen large frigates, many brigs and sloops of war, and transports for 
25,000 men! Then were the eyes of the government opened to the dan- 
ger of the crisis, and the Irish opposition were compelled to permit the 
passing of the “ Gunpowder Bill,” by which only certain licensed persons 
were authorized to import Gunpowder into Ireland. Did this vigorous 
act bear the semblance of encouraging rebellion for the purpose of carry- 
ing the Union ? 

But this was not the only step undertaken by the British government, 
and forced from the Irish parliament, in spite of those who contended that 
Ireland was tranquil, while the slumbering volcano was ready to burst 
beneath their feet. The “ Convention Bill’? was passed, by which self- 
created conventions were authorized to be dissolved, and the seizure of 
unregistered arms effected. This bill was passed, despite of the senseless 
cry of those whose shout was—“ Perish the Empire—Live the Constitu- 
tion!’ A survivorship which was more identified with the effusion of 
faction than the emanation of reason. By means, however, of this ve 
bill, the government arrested, or compelled to fly, several of the ablest of 
the United Irishmen, and instant steps were taken for the disarming of the 
people. General Lake was instructed to seize arms in Ulster, and “ to 
disperse all tumultuous assemblies of persons, though they might not be 
in arms, without waiting for the sanction and assistance of the civil 
authorities, if the peace of the realm or the safety of his majesty’s faithful 
subjects should be endangered by waiting for such authority.” Here 
again we may ask, did such a coercive measure look like fostering an 
incipient rebellion? There were in Ulster 99,400 United Irishmen ; 
but by the indefatigable efforts of that celebrated and humane 
warrior (General, afterwards created Lord Lake, for his splendid achieve- 
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ments in India, under the statesmanlike government of the Marquis 
Welw} upwards of six thousand stand of arms, and many thousand 
pikes, other formidable weapons were seized, so that when the 
rebellion actually broke out in the subsequent year, not 30,000 out of 
90,000 men could assemble armed. 

But to return to the period previous to the rebellion. The govern. 
ment, observing the good effects of disarming Ulster, determined also on 
disarming Leinster ; and accordingly proclamations were issued, requiring 
a surrender of arms before a certain day. The proclamation was treated 
with contempt, and troops were marched into Leinster for the forcible 
seizure of arms: did this, we again say, look like conniving at rebellion 
and treason? The directors of the Irish union subsequently acknowledged, 
that the efforts of the government to disarm the people marred all their 
projects; and that, although they were desirous of preventing the explo- 
sion until the arrival of another expected French force, yet that the eager- 
ness of the people, and the fear that government would succeed in dis- 
arming Leinster as effectually as it had done Ulster compelled them to 
give the signal for rebellion, to commence simultaneously for all Leinster, 
on the night of the 23d of May, 1797. 

We willingly draw a veil over that terrible period, and desire not to 
detail atrocities which are a disgrace to human nature, and which the 
bigotry of religion contributed so materially to engender ; suffice it to 
say, that never was there a more atrocious libel on the British character, 
than that which ascribes to Englishmen the fostering and instigation of 
a bloody rebellion, in order to secure a legislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland.* 

The calumnious assertion is not only unsupported by a shadow of proof, 
but directly negatived by hundreds of facts as strong, if not stronger, 
than those we have detailed; and those who could conjure up such a 
charge for the purpose of blasting the memory of the dead and of re- 
viling the living, deserve the unutterable execration of every man who 
holds in estimation the unpurchasable character of a nation, as well as of 
an individual. 

After a terrible expenditure of blood and treasure,} the rebellion of 
1798 was quelled; and men of reason, who loved their country, saw that 
after the fifty-third{ rebellion of hatred to England, by a party who 





* The Marquis Cornwallis (then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) in a letter to 
the Marquis Wellesley, dated Phenix Park, Dublin, 20th September, 1799, says: 
“There remains still too much disaffection and treason on the one side, and too 
much violence on the other ; on the whole, however, we are better than we have 
been, and the idea of the union proves more popular, and gains ground both 
in and outof parliament.” The writer has other private letters of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, which completely refute all idea of corruption. 

} The property destroyed was valued at nearly one million sterling ; the loss 
< bBo the side of the crown was 20,000, and that of the rebels was computed 
at 50,000. 

_} The rebellion of O'Neal cost Elizabeth £2,000,000 sterling. She forgave 
this chieftain five times, raised him to the rank of Earl of Tyrone, received him 
with distinction at her court, and so pressed her deputies in Ireland to be lenient 
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sought separation at every hazard, the only chance left for the peace, 
freedom and prosperity of Ireland was a legislative union with Great 
Britain ; the project of 1782 was therefore revived, more particularly as 
the dispute between the two parliaments, on the powers with which the 
regent should be invested, demonstrated that there was no security to 
revent disagreement of opinion on ulterior constitutional questions. 

Such, indeed, was the feeling, even in the Irish parliament, on the 
subject of the Union, that when the question was first proposed, January 
1799, barely one-half of the Irish commoners were averse to it, after 
twenty-two hours’ debate; and a large majority of the property and rank 
of the country, as represented in the Irish House of Lords, were in its 
favor ;—nay, more, so far from the Union being hurried to a conclusion 
before reason had time to operate, the very reverse was the case, for we 
find Mr. Pitt making use of the following language, in his speech of the 
31st of January, 1799 (nearly two years before the Union), in the British 
House of Commons: 


I wish that the question of the Union should be stated distinctly, 
temperately and fully ; that it should be left to the unprejudiced, the 
dispassionate, the sober judgment of the Irish parliament. I wish that 
those, whose interests are involved in the measure, should have time for 
its consideration ; | wish that time should be given to the danded, to the 
monied interest, that they should look at it in a// its bearings—that they 
should coolly examine and sift the popular arguments by which it has 
been opposed—and that then they should give their final judgment.— 
January 31st, 1799. 


Mr. Pitt’s advice was taken; the question was well sifted and examined 
in the British as well as in the Irish parliament, and by a powerful and 
able opposition in both legislatures ; the one enlisting on their side national 
interests,* pride, jealousy and prejudices; the other advocating the illu- 
sory doctrines of the French revolutionists, or fearful lest the accession of 
Irish members in the British parliament would give too much power to the 
ministry. Reason, and a sound sense of mutual interests prevailed on 
both sides of the channel, and the legislature of Great Britain, as well as 
of Ireland, incorporated their separate powers, which (as Sir William 
Petty had long before truly observed), “ instead of uniting together, often 





to him, that he was enabled to prosecute almost with final success his grand 
rebellion. Yet James I. restored Tyrone to his lands and honors, notwithstand- 
ing Elizabeth had expended £2,000 000 in te rhage his last rebellion. But 
Tyrone could not be at rest; he again rebelled, and, fearing he could not again 
expect forgiveness, fled to Rome or Spain, where he died. This does not look 
like tyranny in the English government. 

* Among the evil effects which the Irish orators of the day declared would 
result from the Union, it was stated, that when the parliament was removed from 
Dublin, grass would be annually mown in Sackville-street, and snipes shot in 
College-green! Such was the language of men who, as lawyers, merchants, 
&c., dreaded being deprived of the means of obtaining seats in parliament, with- 
out being removed from the ordinary sphere of their vocations in Dublin. 
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crossed upon each other’s trades, not only as if they were foreigners to each 
other, but sometimes as enemres.”? Mr. Grattan’s resolution for an address 
to the king, as a protest against the Union, was negatived by a majority 
of 135 to 77, on the 5th of June, 1800. The long-desired object of 
parliamentary reform was, to a certain extent, gained by the disfranchising 
of a number of nomination boroughs, the possessors of which each re- 
ceived £15,000 ;* the revenue to be levied was fixed in the proportion 
of two to fifteen, in which ratio it was to remain twenty years, and after 
that period to be modified by the imperial parliament according to justice ; 
Ireland was to send one hundred commoners to the imperial legislature, 
twenty peers to be elected for life, and four bishops, in rotation, to take 
their seats in the upper house. Thus ended what had been termed the 
Trish parliament, and which, the moment it arrogated to itself the powers 
of an independent legislature, imbibed the elements of dissolution, or 
separation from England ; for there being no connecting link between the 
two islands, but the precarious prerogative of the crown, there was un- 
avoidably a constant endeavor of the executive to maintain an authority 
over the legislature, prevention in Ireland being of necessity more desira- 
ble than opposition by the veto. The government had long been depend- 
ent on an oligarchy, who maintained an ascendency at their own price in 
Irish affairs. “The Union,” as a national historian justly observes, 
“ broke the strength of the aristocracy ; it effected that which it proposed, 
by untying the hands of government; it loosened its dependence upon a 
party, and restored to the state the privilege of good government.’’} _ Ire- 
land, in fact, for centuries possessed but two classes of society, the rich 
and the poor; there was no solid bond between the crown and the peo- 
ple; and the feudalism, which the religion of Luther in England, and of 
Calvin in Scotland had tended so much to anniiilate, flourished in most 
parts of Erin (as it still does in some places) in all its desolating vigor. 
Commerce, also, which so materially assists to break down the vassalage 
of a nation, was kept by bounties and protective duties in an unnatural 
state of depression and alternate excitement ; and so far from considering 
that lreland ceased to be a kingdom, and became a degraded province by 





* The same plan of paying the proprietors of nomination boroughs was pro- 
posed in the discussion of the late reform bill, and had it been eflected, no one 
would have said that the reform bill had been carried by bribery and corruption; 
yet it is asserted that the Union was carried by bribery and corruption, because 
the disiranchised proprietors of the Irish boroughs received £15.000 each. This 
is not, surely, a fair charge to make against Mr. Pit’s government as to corrupt 
means used in effecting the Union. It is asserted that Lord Castlereagh spent 
£2,000,000 in notorious and profligate bribery to carry the Union. , Now the sum 
actually paid away to the proprietors of nomination boroughs, disfranchised at 
the Union, was £1,260,000, at the rate of £15,000 for each borough ; and on the 
same principle, and at even a higher rate of payment, Mr. litt projected parlia- 
mentary reform in England. What he had, therefore, proposed for England, it 
would have been unjust to deny to Ireland, when nomination boroughs were 
destroyed there. When the Union was even first introduced into the Irish par- 
liament, the proportions for and against it were 108 to 110. 

t O’Driscoll’s Ireland, p. 52. 
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her legislative incorporation with Britain,* the reverse was actually the 
case; and the substantial liberties and prosperity of Irishmen may be 
truly dated from the period when England, Ireland and Scotland were 
united under one crown and one legislature. 
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History of the Literature of Ancient Greece. By K. O. Muxier, Profes- 
sor in the University of Gottingen. Vol i. Published under the 
superimtendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 1840. 






Tuts is the first volume of a work, composed by the accomplished au- 
thor expressly for the Society which has laid it before the English public. 
The translation has been executed under the direction of the Society, and 
the greater part has had the advantage of the author’s revision ; and this, 
before it has appeared in its native land and language. We had at first 
intended to wait for the appearance of the second volume, before calling 
our readers’ attention to this; but a fuller consideration has shown us 
adequate reasons, as we think, for treating this volume as a complete 
whole in itself. It embraces the Greek literature from its commencement 
until the close of the ancient tragedy ; Euripides being the last author 
extant on whom any criticism is put forth. Now, whether by design of 
the learned professor or otherwise, it so happens that this is a remarkable 
era, Separating the poetical from the philosophical and rhetorical age of 
Greek ; so that our present volume might be entitled “ Greek Poetry,” 
with the exception of the imaginative and half poetical storyteller Her- 
odotus. None of the older philosophers survive to us. It is true, that a 
few minor writers remain for the next volume, and one more original, yet 
decidedly inferior poet, the Sicilian Theocritus. But all the nobler and 
higher minds belong to the earlier period which is now brought before 
our notice. 

It is natural to inquire whether the history of Greece Proper, as trans- 


























* Scoiland was, in reality, more an independent kingdom than Ireland, but 
no Scotchman is so foolish as to think that his country became a province by its 
incorporation with England ; in fact, neither Ireland nor Scotland became pro- 
vinces of England by their legislative unions, in any degree more than England 
became a province of the incorporated countries. Before the French revolution, 
different provinces in France had provincial parliaments, and as there is no evil 
without good, the destruction of these separate legislatures was a permanent 
blessing to France, by consolidating its energy and simplifying its laws. 
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mitted to us, enables us to account for the sudden failure of their poetry, 
The last poet, Euripides, is often a mere philosopher in disguise; while 
his contemporary, Thucydides, is the earliest philosophic historian. The 
school of Socrates at the same time arose; and the orators, beginning from 
Antiphon, Lysias and Andocides, are more or less preserved to us. Had 
any poets worth preserving existed after Euripides, their works could not 
have been lost. 

The history assuredly does give us much insight into the matter ; for 
the era of the last-named tragedian is the celebrated Peloponnesian war 
against Athens, s.c. 431—404. The intellect of Greece had been grow- 
ing apace, and that of Athens was well nigh ripe for the most manly dis- 
cussions ; a fact which we may learn from contemplating the mind of 
Thucydides, who was in his prime, as he tells us, when the war broke 
out, 431 years before the Christian era. The Grecian communities of 
Asia Minor and of Italy had a considerable start of Greece Proper in 
every element of civilization; and with them, accordingly, philosophy 
and prose-composition also began at an earlier period. But although the 

rowth of the national mind will account for the germination of philoso- 
phy, this will not account for the cessation of poetry. We know by the 
example of modern nations that there is no connection whatever between 
the two things. A philosophic age produces poetry of different tone 
from that which a less mature society pours forth; but it need not be less 
sweet, less fervid, less imaginative, Jess natural. We must look'to the 
Peloponnesian war itself as the fatal cause which dried up the springs of 
genial feeling in Greece, and hereby blighted her poetic powers. As we 
are not aware that this subject has been anywhere made prominent, 
we propose here to develop somewhat the bearing of the facts in this 
relation. 

The moral effects of the war are portrayed in terrific colors by the 
sober-minded Thucydides; and we know no reason to suppose that he 
has overcharged his narrative. It was no mere contest against a fore gn 
foe ; it was a civil war coming home to every man’s hearth. The ccn- 
test lay nominally between Athens and Sparta; really between democracy 
and aristocracy ; and every state in Greece had within its own bosom 
opposite parties, each ready to betray the general independence for the 
triumph of its own side. The members of one family would often be 
found in arms against each other ; and where otherwise, yet the kinsman 
was less intimate than the thoroughgoing and unscrupulous partisan. 
The factions treated each other with merciless rigor, not seeking merely 
the political depression of their adversaries, but thirsting for their life- 
blood. The beaten party, if not exterminated, escaped to foreign towns, 
and watched an opportunity to return, by plots, by assassinations, or by 
open marching against their own state, perhaps in the ranks of the public 
enemy. All Greece swarmed with exiles; who, from inability to gain 
any other livelihood, were soon glad to sell their swords to the highest 
bidder ; so that the system of mercenary soldiery now gained rapid ex- 
tension ; one mark of which is presently seen in the large use of Greek 
troops by Persian princes, beginning with Cyrus the younger. This con- 
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vulsion was not confined to continental Greece. In the course of the war, 
the islands and the coast of Asia were involved in the same calamities. 
In Argos, Corinth and Thebes, like tumults arose at its termination ; Lace- 
demon only seemed to be free. 

As for Athens, her case was peculiar. The policy of the splendid 
Pericles may be palliated by alleging that he had the choice of difficul- 
ties, but it cannot be defended. he charges of Plato against him, for his 
depravation of the Athenian character,* appear to have the substance of 
truth. It was no light matter to pay a petty stipend to a poor man for 
attendance in the courts; a measure which we think the strongest mod- 
ern democrats would condemn. But the effect of assembling the inhabit- 
ants of an entire province, within the walls of a single city, must be ob- 
viously so disastrous, that the statesman who could over/ook it, would pos- 
sess little discernment. That dreadful disease should occur, might have 
been anticipated as certain. The entire change of habits for all the coun- 
try people ; the loss of many articles of habitual diet, and the unwhole- 
some substitutes to which they would resort; the want of houseroom, in- 
deed of all houses,soever, while so many thousands lived in booths and 
temple-porches ; or, as the comic poet says, 

“ Eight years 
“Tn barrels, vulture-nests, and sentry-boxes ; 

these things must inevitably have occasioned aa awful mortality. But 
the reality was worse than could have been foreseen. Pestilence pro- 
ceeding from Egypt, touched on some other places, and alighted at Ath- 
ens. As a bird of prey that has found the plumpest carcass, there it fixed, 
and gorged itself with carnage. The demoralizing influences of this 
scourge were worse than the loss of life it caused. Men felt all bonds to 
be loosed, which before had restrained them: hope and fear, law, custom 
and religion were all powerless to restrain debauchery and mad revelry : 
all shame of man and fear of God, says the historian, departed. If such a 
wound to Athenian morals could have been soon healed, the circumstan- 
ces of the war continuing forbade it. The people, shut up within the 
city, had no honest mode of gaining a livelihood. They needed to live 
by plunder of the allies; by fees at the court; by iniquitous judgments, 
and by taxing the rich. The historian Mitford would ascribe to Pericles 
all the good, and to the Athenians themselves all that was bad in their 
character: to reverse the statement would be nearer the truth. It is 
childish to declaim against the cupidity, frivolity, love of news and of 
discussion, in a nation so situated ; no other result could have been ex- 
pected. It is on the contrary a high credit to Athens, that though she 
suffered cruelly from her oligarchal factions, her streets never streamed 
with civil contest, and the triumphs of her democracy were far milder 
than in any other city of Greece which had suffered the ordeal of this 
war; nay, the celebrated word amnesty was invented by her, for her own 
use, at the final expulsion of the Thirty. 


_— 





*“That he made the Athenians lazy, cowardly, loquacious ard covetous.” 
—Miiller, p. 284. 
4* 
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But although her last war of freedom against these tyrants helped to 
restore her national spirit, it was impossible to replace Athenian habits, 
morals and feelings, as they had been before. Athens had learnt to Jove 
the claptrap of rhetoric, to delight in sophistical disputes or in the counter 
pendings of advocates. The mysterious halo, that once encircled the 
city of Pallas, was no longer powerful on the imagination ; belief in the 
national religion had vanished from cultivated minds; mere moral strains 
could have little inter-st for those who now demanded proof and logical 
analysis. The few minds, which solitude and a higher education might have 
set apart from the mass, were probably too often disaflected with the state, 
like Plato and Xenophon, and wholly void of enthusiastic feeling for any 
thing which of old kindled Athenian hearts. On the whole, it is not won- 
derful that neither Att ca, nor all lonia, nor the AZolic provinces can after 
this era boast of a bard; and as for true Dorians, they were always defi- 
cient in literary genius. 

It is clearly made out that Greece attained very nearly the summit of 
her intellect, without any material effect produced by prose literature. 
Assuredly the ample intercourse of mind with mind, in public business and 
general society, was highly efficient in making up for the want of read- 
ing; but compared with the moderns, their knowledge was of necessity 
very superficial, and their vivacious intellects could easily be led astray. 
For our present task we propose to consider, as well as we can find out, 
what was the nature and amount * of the ethical nutriment afforded to a 
contemporary and fellow-citizen of Thucydides. In this inquiry we have 
no small materials laid before us,—elaborately dissected, and expounded 
con amore,—in the excellent work of Professor Miller. His zealous de- 
votion to the Greek literature, and his intimate familiarity with all the 
fragmentary portions and notices of lost writers are very apparent. Every 
thing, which a writer can do, he has done, for making an English reader 
take-interest in details about Greek metre, music and actors; and if much 
of this sort is still tiresome, it must be imputed to the subject. Like most 
of his countrymen, he appears to consider the imaginative works of the 
Greeks as in themselves valuable ; nor does he make their moral bearing 
quite so prominent as we could wish. We allow that intellectual devel- 
opment is a good in itself, since every part of human nature was intended 
by its Author to be perfected ; but as the glory of Christianity is in the 
subordination of all besides to that which is moral, so we can neither help, 
nor desire to help, valuing the productions of the Greek chiefly as they 
indicate an approach towards Christian truth. 

The first and most celebrated of Greek poets (following, it is to be 
supposed, the feeling of his contemporaries) placed religion within the 
Sphere of mere imagination. A few, very few, moral notions mingle with 
it; but it has been often observed that the Homeric gods are more wicked 
than men. ‘lo study the progress of the Greeks in throwing off these 
scandalous conceptions, to trace the expansion of moral feeling, and the 





* We take no notice of Herodotus, because it is hard to say little of such a 
writer. 
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direction of it into the channel of religion ;—this is to us the highest con- 
templation of which the subject admits, and one to which mere questions 
of taste are infinitely subordinate. We do not mean to find fault with 
our professor for writing on literature and not on theology; nay, we 
gladly accept his many notices of the very kind which we desire. A 
classical student will also be thankful to find numerous technical details 
here expounded, which could else only be gleaned at the expense of much 
labor. 

The professor’s rapid sketch of the relation of the Greek language to 
other known tongues, and his racy notices of the earliest Greek religion 
and poetry will be read with much interest. Their earliest mythology 
was more oriental than the later, having very much in common with Asia 
Minor and Syria; yet the Grecians (observes he) ever held the just con- 
ception of one supreme deity, the god of the heavens, called Zeus; a 
word which beyond a doubt contains the two ideas of heaven and day. 
The queen of heaven, whom we name Juno* from the Latins, was origin- 
ally a personification of the earth, as several of her names (Hera, Deme- 
ter) show. Various physiological speculations were at the bottom of the 
primitive mythology, which was to receive a singular distortion from the 
poetical genius of Homer, or from the fancy of the Achaian tribes to whom 
his verses were sung. 

It is with his works that we suddenly enter the full stream of Grecian 
literature, and are carried into an ocean of discussion. In Germany the 
topics of controversy have been so perseveringly sifted, that our professor 
evidently thinks it needless to go into their details himse'/f. He gives, 
however, a summary of the reasons for believing that the epic poems 
were perpetuated by memory alone and by oral tradition; a fact of which 
(he declares), * after the researches of various scholars, especially of Wood 
and Wolf, no one can doubt.” He argues that the power of remembering 
poems so lengthy, would not be counted a marvel, had not the faculty of 
memory in modern civilized nations been so much weakened by the use 
of writing. The great superiority of Homer to all his predecessors 
caused the gradual loss of their compositions ; and this attests the vast 
influence which he exerted on the national intellect. 

It surprises us that the learned author has assigned reasons so slight 
for a judgment, in which he reverts to antiquated views; viz., his belief 
that the Odyssey and Ihad are the work of the same poet. He allows 
that the Odyssey has a “ more complicated plan,” and “ bears marks of a 
more artificial and developed state of the epos ;” that it “ was written af- 
ter the liad ;”’ that “ many differences are apparent in the character and 
manners of both men and gods, as well as in the management of the lan- 
guage.” We would venture to go further. The genius displayed is quite 
different. Very inferior in vigorous portraiture and harmonious versifica- 
tion, the Odyssey displays a love of the fabulous quite peculiar ; while 
the diversity of its diction is certainly considerable. Professor Muller 
disposes of the whole question as follows: “ Granting that a different taste 





* Junoni for Asivn or Zqrorn—the feminine of Aig or Zer's. 
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and feeling is shown in the choice of the subject and in the whole ar- 
rangement of the poem, yet there is not a greater difference than is often 
found in the inclinations of the same man in the prime of life and in old 
age.” Such a ground of decision might be proper enough, if we had any 
trustworthy testimony that they both came from one man. But we have 
no such testimony ; and the traditional report is treated as worthless by 
Miller himself, when he rejects as non-Homeric even the hymn to the 
Delian Apollo, against the authority of ‘Thucydides. Nay, he does not 
think it worth while to assign a single reason for neglecting such author- 
ity. Now we contend, that all the internal evidence is against the sup- 
position that the Odyssey was composed by the author of the Iliad. This 
evidence may be thought weak or strong, but it is all in that direction. 
It is impossible to prove in any case diversity of authorship, if it is al- 
lowable to introduce hypothetical reasons for a change in the poet’s ge- 
nius, powers, musical ear, dialect and so on. Strange to add, our author, 
as if feeling after all some misgiving, concludes by hazarding the sugges- 
tion, that “ Homer, after having sung the Iliad in the vigor of his youth- 
ful years, in his old age communicated to some devoted disciple the pray 
of the Odyssey, and left it to him for completion.”” Deus ex machina, 
in truth. 

The religious scheme of the Odyssey presupposes that of the Iliad, 
as does the whole texture of the poem; but there is a decided improve- 
ment in the inhabitants of Olympus, proportioned to the increase of com- 
fort and luxury ascribed to the human race. Another step onwards is 
taken when we come to the poetry which passes under the name of 
Hesiod. The two principal compositions are the Works and Days, and 
the Theogony ; each shows a growth in thoughtfulness and wisdom. To 
poetry, in the high sense of the term, a great part of them lays no claim; 
but that is no injury to a work, when prose writing is as yet unknown. 
The composer does not aim at being poetical, but rises and falls with his 
subject ; and this constitutes the difference of Hesiod or Theocritus from 
Virgil and Pope. The more recent poets studiously elevate by art and 
diction that which has no natural elevation: Hesiod, like Crabbe, is 
homely on a homely topic. Literature in which this spirit prevails is 
generally more healthy, thriving and productive in sound fruit; while the 
opposite order of things may give one or two polished and exquisite com- 
positions, but a rapid decay of taste and vigor follows. In the Works 
and Days, Hesiod undertakes to teach his brother Perses the honest ways 
of gaining a livelihood, and dissuades him from bribing the kings to give 
false judgment in his favor. It is striking to observe how large a part of 
his wisdom is enounced in short maxims, with the air of proverbs; and 
we know by the works of the later Greeks, that these were actually com- 
mitted to memory in childhood, and became an. efficient instrument of 
moral instruction. In this work, among numerous other shrewd sayings, 
are the following : 





1. Foolish kings, who take bribes, know not that half is worth more than the 
whole. [i e.. they “ kill the goose for her egg.”] 
2. He who plots evil for another, plots it fur himself; 
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Bad counsel] is worst to the zounseller of it. 
3. The eye of Jupiter, seeing all things and understanding all, 
Inspecis ‘his matter too, if he please. 
4. Invite thy friend to a feast, but pass by thine enemy ; 
Most of all invite thy nearest neighbor ; 
For if any thing unusual happen on thy farm, 
Thy neighbors come ungirded to help but thy kinsmen gird themselves first. 
5. No spoil is beter to a man than a good wife, 
Nor any thing more soul-consuming than a bad one. 
6. No treasure so good as a tongue sparing of words 
If thou speak evil, haply worse will be spoken of thee. 
7. Vice may easily be caught in shoals; 
Short is the distance ; -he dwells very near 
But before Virtue the immort:! gods have placed toil, 
Steep is the path te her, and rugged at first; 
Yet when thou reachest the top, it is easy, though rough. 


Hesiod in this work retails some of the follies concerning the gods 
which were current among his people ; and though decidedly superior in 
this matter to Homer, it is possible that (if he knew Homer’s works, 
which is far from certain) he was not aware of his own superiority. 
When he descends to details o' precept, many of his ceremonial laws are 
superstitious, as might be expected, especially as to lucky and unlucky 
days. This, however, was in him thoroughly honest ; Virgil must have 
been above such absurd notions, and it is rather degrading to his genius, 
that he should have brought them into his Georgics from mere love of 
imitation. 

Whether the Theogony was written by the same Hesiod, the professor 
leaves uncertain. Pausanias states that the Beeotians rejected it. The 
decision is the more difficult, because the subject is so different from that 
of the Works and Days, as to make it hard to institute a fair comparison. 
On the whole, we incline to believe that it is from a different author. 
The story of Pandora is told in each poem, but with considerable variety 
of manner and of matter. The versification of the Theogony is nearer 
to that of the Odyssey, and the whole poem more decidedly implies ac- 
quaintance with the Homeric Epics than does any thing in the Works and 
Days. Considering also the strong tendency te moralize manifested in 
the Jatter, it is hard to conceive the same author so rigidly restraining it 
in the former. 

The marked difference of the religion taught in the Theogony from 
that of Homer is, that it aims at a philosophical foundation, a great 
step in principle; yet the immediate result is only to make the fables 
more tedious and stupid, sonietimes more disgusting, the allegory being 
the excuse for it. ‘* Endless genealogies” is indeed @ true description 
of these strange speculations: but the following remarks of Professor 
Maller on the subject will be read with interest: 


According to the religious notions of the Greeks, the Deity, who 
governs the world with omnipotence, and guides the destinies of man 
with omniscience, is yet without one attribute which is the most essen- 
tial to our idea of godhead—eternity. ‘The gods of the Greeks were 
too nearly bound up with the existence of the world, to be exempt from 
the law by which large shapeless masses are developed into more and 
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more perfect forms. To the Greeks the gods of Olympus were rather 
the summit and crowning point of organized and animate life, than the 
origin of the universe. Thus Zeus, who must be considered as the pe. 
culiar deity of the Greeks, was, doubtless, long before the time of Ho. 
mer or Hesiod, called Cronion or Cronides, which according to the most 
probable interpretation means, Son of the Ancient of Days.... The 
idea of creation—of so high antiquity in the east, and so early known to 
the Indians, Persians and Hebrews, which supposes the Deity to have 
formed the world with design, as an earthly artificer executes bis work— 
was foreign to the ancient Greeks, and could only arise in religions 
which ascribed a personal existence and an eterna! duration to the God. 
head. Hence it is clear that theogonies, in the widest sense of the 
word,—that is, accounts of the descent of the gods,—are as old as the 
Greek religion itself.—p. 87. 


The learned professor is of opinion that Hesiod did not absolutely in- 
vent his Theogony upon his own abstract physiological speculations; 
otherwise it could not have met with so ready acceptance. On the other 
hand it is clear (he argues), that he used skilful selection and arrangement, 
which indicate that he was guided by certain fundamental ideas, and 
aimed at a connected system. His most remarkable addition to the Ho- 
meric scheme is in the primeval deity Eros (ove) proceeding out of Chaos, 
Harmony rising out of confusion is signified; but it yields him a ma- 
chinery for the marriages of Earth and Heaven, and puts him into closer 
connection with the Egyptian cosmogony. 

We do not intend to follow our author into the numerous inquiries 
concerning compositions not extant; for although some of these were 
very influential in Greek civilization (especially the poems of Simonides), 
yet in most cases when writers were really much read by the ancients, 
some at least of their works have reached us; and in the case of those 
who survive in half a dozen disconnected verses, we should have nothing 
to do but copy out our author’s remarks or conjectures. For this reason 
We pass over the Ante-Homeric poetry. The Homerida, or poets of that 
same school, are not wholly lost, for what are named “the Hymns of 
Homer” are to be referred to them; they do but imitate their master, of 
course without equalling him, and they need no further remark here. 

The next original genius which Greece saw is the lost poet Archilo- 
chus ; whom we here mention because Professor Maller has vindicated 
for his name an eminence which the moderns have seldom given to it. 
The ancients regarded Archilochus as second only to Homer. He is not 
merely the inventor of the Iambic measure (a slight thing if it stood 
alone), but author of a vast change in the whole spirit of poetry, by 
which it assumed as it were the manly gown. Before his time the sys- 
tem of idle epithets and fixedly recurring clauses, and all the common- 
places of the improvisatore poet held their places, as was natural or ne- 
cessary before writing was general. Archilochus first left off to imitate 
the epic style now obsolete; and set the example of writing tersely, sim- 
ply, with diction not prosaic yet idiomatic; the power of doing which 
showed not only a superior mind in the individual, but that the time was 
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arrived for a separation of poetry and prose. As his works have perished, 
except a few fragments, it is not wonderful that we think of him more 
as the author of spiteful lampoons than as the originator of a terse and 
pure style. The date of his writing is assigned by the professor as nearly 
688 8.c. His birthplace is said to have been the island of Paros, and his 
life was passed chiefly at Thasos, another island of the Archipelago. 
About twenty years later is the era preferred for the poems of Tyr- 
teus, who sang in Laconia and Messenia. Continental Greece was be- 
hind the islands and Asiatic Greece in cultivation, and nearly a century 
passed after Archilochus, before the lambic was introduced at Athens. 
Tyrteus was probably unacquainted with Archilochus, and it is not won- 


| derful that his poetry shows no trace of the latter. Yet a new spirit 
other than that of Homer animated him, which would ill express itself in 


the Homeric metre. English readers will perhaps inadequately appre- 
ciate the connection of so accidental a thing as metre, with the substan- 
tial qualities of poetry. Yet it is observed, that modern poets, who adopt 
Walter Scott’s four foot metre, become involuntarily his imitators ; those 
who write in the heroic couplet find it hard to get md of Pope’s cadences, 
and fall into his style; one who adopts the Spenserian stanza readily 
admits the antiquated diction natural to its stiff and pompous dignity. 
Like causes were more powerful among a people with whom music and 
emotion, acting strongly by association, chiefly inspired poetry. It was 
then a significant fact, when the Elegeiuc measure (known to schoolboys 
as Hexameter and Pentameter) was introduced. In our author’s opinion, 
the epic stood its ground as long as the old royal families were grand 
enough to deserve and to repay the attentions of bards; but with the re- 
publican movements another sort of verse arose, of which the earliest 
specimen extant is given by Tyrteus. An ambitious republic and a des- 
potic monarchy may be to their neighbors equal curses; if indeed the 
former be not worse. But in their effects on the citizens themselves, and 
on the progress of truth, the difference is vast. In Homer’s day, as now, 
nothing was expected from the arbitrary chief but selfish violence ; it was 
not criticised, any more than fierceness in a wild beast. The vindictive 
conduct of Achilles is avowedly from mere personal pique ; his ungov- 
ernable sallies of fury have no pretence of patriotism to screen them. 
Tyrtaus may indeed have thought with Pericles, that bravery in behalf 
of one’s country covers a multitude of sins, but the only bravery which 
he extols is that which is consecrated by the public cause. The Dorian 
freeman was haughty and injurious to the poor Helot, but compared with 
the hero of the Iliad, he could lay claim to intelligible virtue. While 
the songs of Tyrtzus retain the Homeric cadences, and many well known 
junctions of words, they have lost the pomp, the ornament and the stuff- 
ing (so to say) of the monarchal bard. The writer is too much in ear- 
nest to seek for ornament ; his soul breathes forth in military ardor, and 
of necessity assumes a severity of style, from which the most chastised 
Attic taste in later years would find nothing to prune down. 

___As writing musi assuredly have been used in the age of Tyrtus, it 
is not wonderful that the excrescences of the epic style were no longer 
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tolerated, and that elegeiac verse is destitute of commenplace. The poems 
of this sort extant, which next draw our attention, are those of Solon and 
Theognis. It is generally believed, that verses of the former have been 
mingled and confused in a long series called by the name of the latter, 
In a large part of them, the writer is an exile, driven from his possessions, 
and bitterly feeling the misery of poverty in a foreign land ; disappointed in 
expectations from his friends, and from time to time not slow to heap 
invective or even curses on his enemies. Such are the undoubted pro- 
ductions of Theognis the Megarian. Chiefly because the ancients es- 
teemed his proverbial sayings as a treasure of instruction, we select a few 
of the more striking passages for our readers: 


1, Never reproach a man, O Cyrnus. in thy anger, 
With heart-curroding poverty and evil indigence ; 
For Jupiter inctines his scales. now this way, now that; 
Oue while he gives riches, another while emptiness. 
Speak not, O Cyrnus, a haughiy word; for no man knoweth 
What a night and day shall bring forth to men. 
Miny have dastard minds but a good Genius, 
And what seemeth to be evil, tarneth for their good ; 
But some with good counsel and an evil Genius 
Toil; and no resuli follows their deeds. 
None of mankind is prosperous or destitute, 
Or bad or good, save by a higher power. 


. Loved Jupiter, I adore thee; for thou rulest over all, 
Having honor thyse.f and mighty power. 
Well knowest thou the mind and soul of each man, 
And thy strength is supreme over all, O King. 
Yet how doth thy soul endure, O Saturnian power, 
To hold in like dignity the wicked and the just; 
Whether a mans heart turn to virtue or to the violence 
Of men who comply with unrighteous deeds ? 
Why is no judgment set forth on the part of the divinity to mortals, 
Nor the rvad, by tollowing which, one may please the gods ? 


. Once upon a time I took my conrse to Sicily, 
I took wy course to the vine-clid plain of Eubcea, 
And to Sparta, bright city of reedy Eurotas; 
On my arrival, all kindly welcomed me, 
Yet no delight from ihem enter. d my bosom; 
For nothing else could be dear, but my own country. 


. Never may aught else hereafter engage my heart, 
Than the pursuit of lovely wisdom; ever holding this, 
Let me delight myself with the lyre, the dance and the song, 
And wish the virtuous let me keep a virtuous mind. 
Injure thon no stranger by cruel deeds, 
Nor any native; but be thou just, 
And so follow thine own pleasure: then of ill-natured citizens 
Some will speak ill of thee, but others will praise. 


The last passage does not appear to us to be from Theognis. The 
writer is no exile, but a student of wisdom, living among his own citizens. 
The sentiments are eminently Athenian, and ay naturally be ascribed to 
the great Athenian lawgiver. Quite different in kind were the institutions 
and influence of Pythagoras; an extraordinary man, of whom it would 
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seem that we ought to know more. His moral precepts, his ceremonial 
enactments, his political position in Italy, the connection of his followers 
with the Orphic priests, so called, combine to make him remarkable. We 
can here only notice the morality and mythology taught in the Pythago- 
rean schools. The most beautitul specimen extant of the former is the 
piece entitled The Golden Verses; which is not so well known as it de- 
serves, for school-boys read it without intelligence, and afterwards it is 
cast aside. We cannot afford space to translate so long a piece, and we 
should do it injustice by curtailing it. Its authorship is unimportant, if it 
be admitted to be an early production used among the Pythagoreans ; and 
should the elevated tone of some portions of it suggest the thought that 
it is the late production of a Christian, this is checked by the strongly 
marked Pythagoreanism of others. We do not know whether Professor 
Miller has doubts of its antiquity, when we find that he does not particu- 
larly notice it. The learned Fabricius considers its claims to be beyond 
dispute, and is ready to believe Empedocles the author. 

The connection of this school with the Orphic priests and Eleusinian 
mysteries, and the nature of the mythology taught are explained at full 
by our professor. After an eloquent and interesting description of the 
moral improvement in Greek poetry between the periods of Homer and 
Pindar, he proceeds to connect it with what may seem to be a strange 
cause,—the worship of the infernal gods. It would appear that the too 
great levity and sportiveness of Greek religion, which indulged itself in 
ascribing every human frailty to the deities of Olympus and of the upper 
air, was usefully tempered by the more sombre colors in which they in- 
vested the invisible king of the shades. In that lower region resided the 
stern judges who called mortal actions to account, and punished the wicked 
in eternal night, but sent the good (as Pindar tells) to inhabit the islands 
of the blessed. These infernal gods alone were worshipped in the secret 
systems called mysteries by the Greeks ; and the 96pm speculation, 
concerning the yearly renewal of vegetation by the goddess Ceres, was 
turned to yield support (according to our author) to a belief in the successive 
and perpetual renewal of each man’s life. The Greeks generally appear 
not to have conceived of our future immortality as an unbroken eternal 
period,—a single life to be lived by each individual,—but rather as an 
eternal succession of lives ; whether by a transmigration into fresh bodies 
of men and brutes, or in a divine, that is, a superhuman state. Of the 
songs of Pindar for the dead, only a few short fragments exist ; but the 
professor regards them as proving indisputably that the doctrine of im- 
mortality was so inculcated in the Mysteries, as to “ inspire the most ele- 
a and animating hopes with regard to the condition of the soul after 

eath.”’ 

But all the mysteries of Greece were too secret and awful to influence 
literature generally ; a poet might fear to be accused of publishing them, 
which happened to A’schylus. “ On the other hand, there was a society 
of persons who performed the rites of a mystical worship, who were not 
exclusively attached to a particular temple and festival, and who did not 
confine their notions to the initiated, but published them to others, and 
Vor. IL.—No, I. 
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committed them to literary works.”” These were the followers of the 
ancient mythical poet Orpheus. Most of their legends referred to the 
god Bacchus, who had scarcely any point of character attributed to him in 
common with the vulgar story of the same god. Theirs was an infernal 
deity, a personification of rapturous pleasure and deep mourning. His 
worshippers aimed at an ascetic purity of life and manners. After once 
tasting the raw flesh from the ox consecrated to him, they ate no more 
animal food; and, like oriental and Egyptian priests, wore white linen 
garments. They taught that through Bacchus, the son of Zeus, who had 
endured shocking atrocities from the Titans, but was destined by Zeus for 
the throne of heaven, they were to obtain at last an end of strife, a holy 
peace, when the soul was liberated from its imprisonment in the body. — 
Orphic opinions are traced by our author even in the poetry of He- 
siod. They were accompanied with an improvement likewise in the 
notions concerning the Olympian gods. Men were shocked to think of 
Jupiter, as at enmity with his father Saturn and the elder gods called 
Titans ; and the opinion won its way, not only that all these were released 
from the lower dungeons of Tartarus, but that Saturn, the god of the 
a age, reigns in the secret islands over the souls of the blessed. 
uch is the state in which the doctrine appears in Pindar, but it is proba- 
bly much older. 
About the period of the Persian war, the Pythagorean order in Italy 
had been persecuted and scattered in a political contest upon the triumph 
of democracy in their cities. The remnant of them united themselves to 


the Orphic associations, not, as would seem, through any close agreement 
of doctrine, but from love of (what we might call) a conventual life, and 
perhaps from sympathy in that which had a religious and unearthly spirit. 
The genuine extant legends of the Orphic school given by Professor 
Maller are too long to extract here; but we cannot refrain from trans- 
lating the Orphic verses quoted in the treatise, on the World, erroneously 
attributed to Aristotle : 


Zeus, god of the swift thunderbolt, was first, and Zeus was last ; 

Zeus the head, Zeus the middle; out of Zeus all things have been made. 
Zeus is the foundation of the earth and of the starry heaven : 

Zeus became a male, Zeus too was an immortal nymph. 

Zeus is the breath of all things, Zeus is the rush of unwearied fire : 
Zeus is the root of the ocean, Zeus is the sun and moon. 

Zeus is king, Zeus is governor of all, by his swift thunderbolt. 

For after hiding all things, again to the gladdening light 

He restored them from his sacred heart, achieving wonderful deeds. 


This sounds like an elevated Pantheism ; and the two last lines appear 
to teach the destruction and renewal of life, in a perpetual series; for the 
words may be understood, conformably to Greek usage, “he is accustomed 
to restore them.” In the Orphic poets, says Professor Maller, “ we first 
meet with the idea of a creation.” While the earlier Greeks considered 
the world as an organic being, ever growing towards greater perfection, 
these conceived it as “ formed by the Deity out of pre-existing matter, and 
upon a predetermined plan.” Hence the universe was called by them 
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metaphorically, a bowl, and a gown (crater and peplos) ; as mixed of 
various ingredients, and woven of different colored threads. Thus, as our 
author remarks, juster views “ were with difficulty evolved from the no- 
tions of a sacerdotal fanaticism ;” and they confined themselves “ to refine 
and rationalize the traditional mythology, long before they ventured to 
explore the paths of independent inquiry.” 

During the same centuries, a literature of opposite nature was growing 

in the islands of Greece. The celebrated Lesbian poet Alceus, and 
his not less famous countrywoman Sappho first exhibited the power and 
variety of the lyrical ode; but their remains are too scanty to enable us 
to form an independent judgment of their merit. The very strange con- 
troversies which later times agitated concerning Lesbian purity, appear to 
transport us into the sphere of a diflerent human nature. Our professor 
sedately defends the character of Sappho, and it is indeed pleasing to 
think that so much can be said in her favor. We pass to Anacreon, the 
effeminate poet of a tyrant’s court; whose elegance and perfection of 
style insured him universal admiration among the luxurious Ionians. Very 
inferior indeed in power is he to the A¢olian lyric poets, who excelled in 
the description of vehement passions ; but his beauties can be judged of by 
ail; theirs must appear extravagantly overcharged to all but their country- 
men and contemporaries. Ibycus, Stesichorus, and other poets of this age 
are passed in review by our author. But whatever literary judgment be 
formed on the productions of the AZolian and Ionian lyre, our own belief 
is, that they were a vehicle of corruption to the Greeks, the more subtle 
for their great beauty. Not such, however, was Simonides, as we may 
judge from the style of encomium passed on him by Plato, as well as by 
the fragments which we have; again, not such was Pindar. In the latter 
we see the haughty and gorgeous poet of aristocratic and monarchical 
principle; in the former, the tranquil, unostentatious, graceful and often 
tender depicter of human feeling in every rank: yet both of them appear 
to have labored zealously towards a good end,—the elevation of moral 
sentiment. It is worthy of notice, that the name of Simonides was pro- 
verbial among the ancients for the vice of avarice ; an imputation incurred 
by his being the first who claimed definite prices for his compositions. 
This agrees with the other evidence, that he was quite a professional man, 
a perfect master of his art, in which he displayed wonderful versatility, 
but not affecting to write by impulse as an inspired bard. 

Our summary has reached the era when A¢schylus began to exhibit 
his sublime tragedies ; but we have too lately calnoul on his peculiar 
merits, to make it desirable that we should take up this subject anew. 
Only let it be steadily remembered, that the Athenian drama was a 
religious festival, recurring at distant intervals, and attended by the entire 
city without paying for admittance ; in short, that it was to the 1m, what 
the Easter mass, in the cathedral of St. Peter at Rome, may be to the 
population of that city :—and then we may guess at the quality and ex- 
tent of its influence. It appears to be generally agreed among the learned, 
that Sophocles chastised the crudeness of AEschy}us’s taste, without de- 
stroying his moral features; and even if personally we desired to qualify 
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this opinion, we must bow to the prevailing judgment. It is also proved 


beyond question, that Euripides did in many points vulgarize his art (of 


which Professor Maller brings an accumulation of illustration); and that 
as a poel, the third great tragedian does not stand so high as his prede- 
cessors. But we think that the admirers of Plato deal rather hard mea- 
sure to Euripides, in their criticisms on his moralizing speeches. He often 
ascribes to his characters sophistical reasonings, it is certain; and so too 
does Plato ; perhaps both liked to display their skill on each side of an 
argument. But when he speaks as if from his own heart, he displays, as 
we think, much truth and tenderness. The prevailing style of criticism 
is the stranger, because it is certain that the ancients conceived the closest 
alliance to subsist between the tragedies of Euripides and the discourses 
of Socrates. It was pretended by some, that Socrates had himself com- 
posed many remarkable passages ; and the virulent Aristophanes uniformly 
attacks the two characters as identical. Yet the modern idolaters of Plato 
assail Euripides with something like contempt. The tragedian altered 
the legends as he pleased! no great sin in a man who was enlightened 
enough to disbelieve them, and with whom they were only a vehicle of 
poetry, not a form of religion. Indeed, it is evident that, like Socrates, 
he desired to unteach his people a very large part of these fables. We 
should like to illustrate our remark at large; but we venture only upon 
two quotations. 


1. Iphig. in Tauris, v. 380: 
I blame these fanciful refinements of the goddess ; 
For if a mortal touch human blood with his hands, 
Or any impurity, or a dead body, 
She drives him from her altars, counting him polluted ; 
Yetshe herself is pleased with human sacrifices! 
It cannot be that ever the wife of Jove, 
Latona, bare so silly a daughter. To me, however, 
The feast made for the gods by Tantalus 
Seems to be incredible,—that they were delighted with a child's flesh ; 
So also I believe, that the men of this place, themselves being murderers, 
Have ascribed to the deity their own wickedness. 
For none of the gods do | think to be evil. 


2. Hippol. 190: 
All life of man is painful, 
Nor is there any respite from toil : 
But what else there is, dearer than this life, 
Darkness, involving, veils in clouds. 
Therefore we are found to be fondly wedded 
To this, whatever it is that glitters on earth, 
From unacquaintance with another life, 
And from the non-revealing of the regions below: 
While by fabulous tales we are borne away in vain. 


But why did corruption so fearful overspread Greece, when she had 
evidently displayed a living principle growing up? An essay might 
hardly suffice to exhaust that subject; briefly we will say, we believe the 
causes were political, and had their root in the system which depressed the 
country for the aggrandizement of the towns. This system was at its 
height, where the country was entirely cultivated by slaves ; but generally, 
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in Greece as in more modern Italy, the towns were supreme, and the 
country people were, politically, as nothing. Now the latter are the bal- 
last of the ship of state; the Greek vessels carried too much sail, and 
were generally capsized. The wise Solon forbade his subjects to remain 
neutral in a sedition. Alas, the great thing needed in Greek party-feuds 
was the interference, at the crisis of victory, of a neutral body, which 
should enforce moderation on the victors. The merciless violence of these 
contests, in which the pettiness of local strife was armed with the sove- 
reign power, proved a source of demoralization too deadly to resist. 
Neither the best literature, nor even a divine religion, can repair the loss 
of the love of country in entire communities. After this, individuals may 
be enlightened and excellent, but the mass becomes incurably bad. 

But we have been long. This work of Professor Maller’s cannot be 
judged of by detached quotations. It is like a production of Greek art, 
a symmetrical whole, where profound learning, refined and experienced 
taste, elegant composition have combined with that sober judgment, 
which is attained only by long acquaintance with the topic treated, and a 
ng digestion of his own reflections. Such a book is a phenomenon 
in England, and the more remarkable from the circumstances under which 
it is published. Its circulation needs not to be confined to classical schol- 
ars; for if the unlearned will omit whatever they find to be too technical, 
the remainder will well repay their study. 





ARTICLE IV, 


THe Emperor NicHotas AND THE PreseENT GoveRNMENT OF Russia. 
From the British and Foreign Review for January, 1841. 


[Concluded from No. III, Vol. I., p. 427.] 


Tue Russian government, being as essentially military as despotic, 
makes its strength consist in uniformity: hence its constant effort to 
amalgamate the laws, customs and religions of all the various nations 
under its yoke. In this point of view Russians themselves are not always 
sufficiently Russian for its designs ; and it may be observed, that reforms 
on the same plan are being carried on even in ancient Russia. A curious 
proof of this occurred last year. The numerous sects which, as we have 
elsewhere stated, exist in the Russian church, frequently oppose much 
resistance to the proceedings of the church dominant. Of these, the 
Duchobortzi (Russian Quakers) and the Malakans are said to be the 
most considerable as well as the most resolute. Of late years these have 
become the objects of a violent persecution on the part of the established 
clergy, who, in their jealous spirit of proselytism, have employed, instead 
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of argument and persuasion only, the knout and the bayonet. A member 
of one of these sects in the interior of Russia presented himself last year 
at the residence of the metropolitan, Seraphim, in St. Petersburgh, with a 
paper in his hand, supposed to be a petition. On being admitted into the 
presence of the prelate, instead of presenting it he struck him so violent 
a blow on the head, that had it fallen on the temples instant death must 
have ensued. Instead of attempting to escape, the stranger with the 
utmost composure allowed himself to be secured ; and on his examination 
freely acknowledged that his object had been to avenge his persecuted 
religion ; he disclaimed all political motives, saying that his sect always 
kept quiet, led honest lives and paid their taxes, and that their only cause 
of discontent was the religious persecution they were made to endure. 
He concluded by regretting that he had failed in his attempt, and stated 
that there were many others prepared to follow his example. He was 
sentenced to the knout and to hard labor in Siberia. 

Transition to another persuasion from the Greek church is on no account 
whatever permitted. During her residence in Italy, the Princess Wolkon- 
ska went over to the Catholic faith. Immediately a notification was made 
by the Russian embassy, that the time of her sojourn abroad had expired, 
and that she would do well to return to Russia, which she refused. Upon 
this two Russian priests were sent to reconvert her, but in vain. The 
Russian princess was then sentenced to perpetual banishment, and the 
confiscation of her estates. 

In regard to religious toleration, Russia is greatly inferior to her Mo- 
hammedan neighbor, Turkey. The late Sultan, a few years before his 
death, during a progress he made through his European provinces princi- 
pally inhabited by Christians, addressed the following words to the Turk- 
ish Pasha, the Ulemas and other authorities : 


I desire you to watch with unremitted attention over the welfare 
of my people, without distinction of religion. 


And turning to the Greek, Armenian and Israelite rayahs, he con- 
tinued : 
You have heard the command which, in your presence, I have 


tee to the chiefs of the city. You will have observed that I make no 
istinction between you and the Mohammedans. You are all my sub- 


jects, and I have your happiness at heart, as much as that of the Mo- 
hammedans. Do you need any thing? Are your churches in want of 
repairs! Address your demands to Seid Pasha, to whom I have given 
my orders. 


Contrast with this mild language the speech delivered by the Czar in 
1835 to the Municipality of Warsaw, in which he reproaches, in the 
harshest terms, the corporation with “ dishonesty,” and the whole nation 
with “ infidelity,” “ irreligion’”’ and “ bad education of their children ;” and 
after announcing to them that he has built a citadel, from whence he will 
batter down their church steeples, and the roofs of their houses, and 
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bury themselves under the ruins, he concludes by telling them, that “Itis a 
true happiness to belong to Russia, and to enjoy her protection.”’* 

There is but too much reason to dread the contagious nature of Rus- 
sian intolerance. It is spreading itself over her co-religionists in the 
East, and under Turkey, and stands in the way of education in Greece. 
The late contest, in which the seditious machinations of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople in the lonian Islands involved Lord Ponsonby, is an in- 
stance of it. But the evil has not terminated with the deposition of the 
patriarch, and will soon recur in some other form,—perhaps attended with 
more dangerous consequences. The ramifications of the philo-orthodox 
Hetairia appear to have extended far and wide; and it is not more than 
a few months since intelligence was officially communicated by Austria 
to King Otho (intended probably to warn him of the danger that threat- 
ens him from that secret society), that “the Greeks in Hungary had re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to the emperor of Austria, but had 
sworn fidelity to the emperor of Russia, the head of the orthodor Greek 
church.” A Russian consul, Parazigopoulos, has been observed travel- 
ling about in Greece, with a sanctimonious mien, and well provided with 
relics, spreading reports of great and beneficial changes to take place in 
the year 1840! Absurd as are such things, they yet have their weight 
with an uncultivated and fanatical population. 

Equally intolerant is Russia in Education. Her aim is to extinguish 
all nationalities, and to resist every species of intellectual improvement 
not conveyed in a form itself Russian. All who publish or read books in 
foreign languages, especially in Polish, are. looked upon with a suspicious 
eye; at the public schools such an offence is even visited with corporeal 
punishment. It has already been shown that the Russians do not hesitate 
to distort, or altogether falsify historical facts, for the purpose of calum- 
niating other religions and nations. The children of those very nations, 
against whom their calumnies are aimed, are taught history from the 
works containing them. To bis instructions in the faith of the established 
church of Russia, which is mostly taught in the schools, no priest ever 
thinks it necessary to add the precepts of Christian morality. Submission 
and reverence to the Emperor, the regular payment of taxes, the duty of 
being ready to shed the last drop of blood for him are all that is incul- 
cated; and all who have not been educated in these principles are ex- 
cluded from public offices. The first question addressed to candidates for 
office is, whether they are Poles or Catholics,—the emperor’s ministers 
having received a general injunction not to promote such. By a recent 
ukase, no Pole can serve in the imperial guard, or even be appointed sur- 
geon to that corps. Those who previously belonged to it were sent into 
regiments of the line. Even the subordinate office of a clerk is shut 
against them, till they shall have served at least five years in the interior. 
A Catholic is not allowed to farm acrown estate, even though the peasantry 


* The following were his actual words :—“ J'ai fait éléver ici la citadelle, et je 
vous déclare qu’é la moindre émeute jeferai foudroyer la ville: je détruirai Varsovie, 
et certes ce ne sera pasmoi qui la rebitira.” Further ;—‘‘ Croyez-moi, Messieurs, 
c'est un vrai bonheur d’appartenir 4 la Rassie, et de jouir de sa protection.” 
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upon it be Catholic, still less where the peasantry are Greek ; and it js 
with no small difficulty that a Pole can even obtain a passport to St. 
Petersburgh. With the privileges — by Russian orthodoxy and 
Russian nationality, to the prejudice of all other, the former must neces- 
sarily grow daily in power and extent, whilst the latter proportionally 
contracts within narrower limits. ' 

Since the universities of Poland were abolished, together with most 
of the numerous schools dependent on them, there exist but six universi- 
ties in the Russian dominions, those of St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Char- 
kow, Kasan, Dorpat and Kieff. The seventh arrondissement of White 
Russia has none ; that province, having belonged to Poland, is prudently 
forbidden to advance in civilization until ancient Russia shall have got 
the start of it. That the Poles may gradually be brought to the low 
level of the slavish population of Muscovy, the e:!ucational institutions in 
the whole kingdom of Poland were subjected to the direction of the Rus- 
sian Board of Public Instruction, in consequence of which union no less 
than 1159 Polish schools are now being organized on the Russian model. 
This arrangement is styled by M. Uwarotf,* in his Report, “a great organic 
measure.” Out of solicitude for these schools, Nicholas addressed, on the 
twenty-fifth of August, of this year, the following rescript to Field- 
marshal Paskewitch : 


Prince John Theodorowitch.—Considering that there is a great 
want of the necessary aids to instruction, namely, books,* in the dis- 
trict of the University of Warsaw, I have thought fit to present to it a 
collection expressly selected of about 13,000 volumes. The minister of 
public instruction is to give directions respecting the conveyance of 
these books for the learned and scientific institutions in the district 
under the Warsaw University, in union with the University Library. 
May this present serve as a new proof of my care for the prosperity and 
education of the Polish youth, and may it excite in them the most zeal- 
ous endeavors to answer my paternal intentions ! 


To enable our readers, in some degree, to estimate the civilization 
spread over millions of inhabitants, we subjoin a list of the actual num- 
ber of professors and pupils at the respective universities, taken from an 
official statement in 1835. 





* Uwaroff’s Report of the State of the Schools in Russia in 1839, on which the 
emperor wrote with his own hand : “ Read with delight.” 

t Two great public libraries at Warsaw, those of the University and of the Philo- 
mathic Society, were plundered by the Russians in 1832; as also the cabinets of 
medals, antiquities and zoology, of which latter the emperor made a present to the 
University of his own foundation at Kieff. What wonder if, during his late visit to 
Warsaw, on entering the spacious and empty saloons which formerly were stock¢d 
with hundreds of thousands of volumes, the + aes conscience-struck, exclaimed : “ I 
did impoverish, but I will enrich them.” As an instantaneous proof of his liberality, 
he ordered a huge stuffed elephant, which was packed up to be sent to Kieff, to remain 
at Warsaw for the benetit of the Polish youth, 
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The two Polish universities of Warsaw and Wilna, before they were 
abolished by the emperor, numbered as many students as all those of Rus- 


' sia collectively! From the hostility of the government to any thing like 


progress, it is likely that the relative proportions of professors and students 
have undergone little alteration up to the present day; the pupils at Kieff 


| have, however, since the above estimate, been dispersed for rebellion. It 


is remarkable, that small as is the number of pupils in proportion to that 
of the professors in the western universities, it is still smaller in the east- 


em. The gymnasiums and inferior schools under the jurisdiction of the 


universities are also on the decrease. From no mention being made of 
Siberia and the Asiatic provinces in the above report, it would seem that 
these districts are altogether unprovided with educational establishments. 
It may be calculated, that of the whole population about one in fifty-two 
is able to read and spell. There is no faculty of divinity at the Russian 
universities, as at all others; and consequently the Russian priesthood, as 
a body, consists generally of ignorant, rough and uncouth men, little 
superior to the common boors. Most of the ecclesiastical institutions are 
on a very low scale, and none of the European methods of instruction 
are allowed to be adopted in them, these being considered heretical by 
Russian orthodoxy. As, from the absence of parish schools, the people 
must chiefly depend for their spiritual cultivation on the clergy thus edu- 
cated, it may readily be imagined what sort of instruction they receive. 

From this universal neglect, the military school, at the head of which 
is the Grand-duke Michael, and that of Diplomacy under Count Nessel- 
rode, may be excepted; they are well organized, and enjoy the special 
encouragement of the Czar and the imperial family. This is but the 
natural consequence of the peculiar government of Russia, in which the 
chief reliance of the ruler is on the bayonet, and whose best policy lies 
in the mala fide stipulations of her able diplomatic agents. 

At the few schools that are still left in Poland, in place of the high 
moral sentiments and noble feelings that used to be instilled, together with 
scientific information, base adulation of despotic power and obedience to 
the Czar are the chief duties inculcated on the pupils by ignorant and 
fanatical teachers. Military rank and decorations, not the cultivation of 
the mind and literary attainments, are held up as the sole objects worthy 
of pursuit. Profligacy and drunkenness are not only connived at, but 
encouraged. The youths are permitted to do all that degrades man as a 
moral and intellectual being; but they must form no friendships with 
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each other ; such might lead to dangerous combinations and plots. They 
must nourish no philanthropic desire for the establishment of liberal insti- 
tutions; these are considered high treason against the Czar. It was for 
some such unpardonable tendency towards liberalism, discovered by Gene- 
ral Bibikoff, that the university of Kieff was suspended for a year. |; 
has been lately reopened, with the number of its students considerably 
diminished, many of them having been sentenced by the General to a dis- 
cipline somewhat unusual in universities; namely, to run the gauntlet, 
and afterwards be marched off as recruits to the Caucasus! The profes. 
sors did not come off better than their pupils. One of the charges against 
them was, that being natives of Volhynia and the Ukraine, they were not 
able to speak the Muscovite idiom, and therefore delivered their lectures 
in the Russ language, which more resembles the common dialect of those 
provinces. Of course this excited apprehension, lest, through the culti- 
vation of the popular tongue, and the formation of a new centre of ciyil- 
ization at Kieff, the surrounding provinces, conjointly with the Cossacks, 
amongst whom there exists a great deal of dissatisfaction, should be 
awakened to a sense of moral and political independence, which might 
impede the advance of that uniformity Russia is so anxious to establish 
in every part of her dominions. According to their national logic, the 
Emperor’s tools seem to think that if all populations can but be compelled 
to speak Russian, disobedience, rebellion and ungodly heresy will disap- 
pear from the country, and that Poles, Germans, Baskirs, Tartars and 
Calmucks will present one unbroken front like a line of grenadiers, un- 
derstand the command of the Czar, observe fasts, an@ bow with him to 
the mother of God. It is not, therefore, considered sufficient that it is 
studied at the schools; but functionaries are sent even as far as Wiatka 
and Perma to acquire it at its purest source, and are required to make it 
the language of the domestic hearth and household. For Russianizing 
females, institutions are established not only under the eye of the Empress, 
known by the appellation of “ Seminaries for the education of the daugh- 
ters of the nobility,” but also in remote conquered provinces, where they 
are superintended by the — Schools on the same plan and for 
the same purpose, expressly designed for Polish girls, are established 
at Bialystock and Kietf ; it is in contemplation to have one at Pulawy, 
a lately confiscated estate of Prince Czartoryski. At an early age chil- 
dren easily forget their native language; and if in future years they 
should be blessed with offspring, these will speak Russian, and know 
nothing of their ancestors. Many parents prefer retaining their daugh- 
ters at home, and giving them only such an education as they can themselves 
impart, to exposing them to the contamination of Russian doctrines and 
their teachers. In “The Progress of Russia in the East,” we find a pic- 
ture of the universal grievance in the complaint of a Georgian noble, that 


Soldiers of a different creed from his own are billeted in his house, 
and the privacy of his family violated; that he cannot move from one 
village to another without a passport, which he cannot obtain but by 
hours of attendance or by a fee ; that wherever he turns he is met by a 
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rude soldier, whose personal manners and indecent habits are offensive 
toall his sensibilities, whilst his person is never secure from their insults ; 
that even the Georgian and Armenian Christians have reason to complain 
of the rigor with which a strict compliance with Russian habits is ex- 
acted, and are mortified to find, that in adhering to their national cus- 
toms in the dress and conduct of their wives and daughters, they give 
umbrage to their superiors, and that to make themselves acceptable to 
the government it was necessary to deck their females in the frippery of 
Moscow milliners, and have them taught to waltz with the Russian 


officers. 


Still more revolting are such things where European manners prevail, 
as in Poland; where the wives and daughters of Poles, invited to a ball 
at the governor’s, have not the alternative of refusing ; where at the 
seminaries young ladies of Polish families are compelled to recite Russian 
poetry in the presence of Russian generals and their officers; where the 
Emperor himself assists at such insulting exhibitions, and in return for the 
amusement he derives from them, corrupts the modesty of innocence with 
baubles from St. Petersburgh.* These girls, especially if rich, whilst at 
school, are often selected as wives for his favorites; and even married 


women, whose husbands become political exiles, are encouraged to vio- 
late their matrimonial vows and remarry with Russians. 

Such outrages upon propriety are but the reflex of the manners 
prevalent at the court, which is not the model of chastity that it has been 


described to be. It might be concluded from some published accounts, 
that after a century of profligacy and corruption, the court were suddenly 
transformed into a pattern of purity. Unluckily it has escaped the ob- 
servation of the foreigners who have visited it, though well known to all 
Russians, that the maids of honor (Fraulein) there are almost without 
exception the Czar’s mistresses, and that the Empress, being no longer 
young and also out of health, connives at her husband’s infidelities, and 
endeavors to gratify him by surrounding herself with easy beauties. This 
unusual mode of evincing conjugal affection has, however, estranged 
from her all mothers of respectability, who are anxious to preserve their 
daughters from any connection with the court. In consequence of this, 
most of the Frauleins at the imperial court are the daughters of the in- 
ferior nobles, and are maintained at the Emperor’s expense. This will 
unriddle the mystery which perplexed a certain traveller, how some 
parents, whom he knew to be possessed of very small incomes, could 
maintain their daughters at so expensive a court. When any of them 
becomes enciente she is bestowed upon one of the Czar’s aides-de-camp, 
and the married couple quit the capital for one of the provinces, usually 
Poland, with the understanding that they are at liberty to enrich them- 
selves as they can. One beautiful girl was thus given in marriage; but 
the selected husband’s estates being miserably encumbered, the aasetcr 





_* The emperor presented a young Polish Iady, at a boarding-school at Kowno, 
With a pair of ear-rings for having recited Russian verses before him at an examina- 
hon. 
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with a stroke of the pen annihilated all the mortgages then held by cred- 
itors, and thus produced the ruin of numerous families. But it is not the 
lot of all such couples to enjoy so happy a honeymoon. Another beauty 
was married to a Russian general ; but as she did not consider it necessary 
to discontinue her former intercourse with the Czar, her husband chas. 
tised her by a severe thrashing. She complained of his harshness to he; 
imperial paramour; and the poor general was ordered to join the army 
of the Caucasus, from whence he will most probably never return. =~ 

The difficulty in obtaining justice must not be referred to want of leg. 
islation, since even lately fifteen volumes of laws for Russia have beep 
published, called “ Swood,” and a commission appointed to compile a 
code for the benefit of the western (Polish) provinces ; both will remain 
a mere dead letter. Recent intelligence from St. Petersburgh, dated 29:h 
of Sept. last, informs us that “ the Russian journals published an imperial 
ukase, by which the Russian civil code is extended to the western (Polish) 
provinces of the empire ; viz. the governments of Kieff, Podolia, Volhynia, 
Minsk, Wilno, Grodno, with the province of Bialystock ; and the Lithu- 
anian and Polish law to be no longer in force.” By the introduction of 
this code, the last stroke is aimed at the Polish nationality and free insti- 
tutions. There was a project to furnish these provinces, which are so dif- 
ferent from those of ancient Russia, with a separate code, adapted to local 
usages and interests, and a commissioner had been appointed for the pur- 
pose of framing it; but just as his labors were completed, which lasted 
several years, we see the fruit of it destroyed by the ever-changing and 
wayward fancies of the Autocrat. The Emperor himself is foremost in 
infringing the law, and every public functionary, from the senator to the 
attorney’s clerk, is emulous to follow the example set by the sovereign. 
From the interminable proceedings in Russian judicature, and the ex- 
pense attending them—-since the decisions are always in favor of the 
highest bidder—almost any compromise is usually perferred to entering 
upon a law-suit. In Poland, from the country being still under an inter- 
dict of treason, the matter is still more hopeless. There the clearest case, 
after passing through all the courts,—a process which occupies years,— 
when it at length reaches the supreme‘court, is regulary sent back for re- 
vision, and must again go through every step of the former process, for the 
sole purpose of enriching Russian judges at the expense of Polish litigants. 
We cannot refrain from giving a case which came under the Czar’s own 
especial jurisdiction. During the French campaign of 1806-7, the house 
of Meyerowicz and Co. had the contract for the Russian army ; but a 
number of bills, bearing the name of General Bennigsen, having been recog- 
nized as forgeries, the claim was suppressed by a special rescript of the 
Emperor Alexander. Twenty years elapsed, during which every attempt 
to revive it on the part of Messrs. Meyerowicz proved in vain. At length 
the creditors applied to Colonel Nostitz, and having by some fraudulent 
process of antedating, transferred their claim to him, the colonel threw 
up his commission, on the plea that he wasaruined man. In consequence 
of this a revision of the whole claim wag ordered by the Emperor ; it was 
admitted, and its amount—three millions of silver roubles—was paid to 
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the new claimant. Another party, however, a Jew of the name of Rosen- 
berg, who stood precisely in the same category with the colonel, was 
not only refused a hearing, but the secretary of the court, Czarniawski, 
was discharged from his office for having expressed himself in his favor. 

Public dishonesty seems to encourage, 1f not to become an incentive, to 
commit it in private without shame. An instance offers in the recent 
failure of M. Perling at St. Petersburgh, in which the fortunes of several 
families, almost exclusively Polish, were involved. That individual had 
been for twenty years known as a rich banker and merchant. To no 
speculation or mercantile disaster can his failure be traced ;_his son-in-law, 
who was poor, had just previously purchased a large estate, and his sons 
receive an expensive education at one of the colleges in Paris. Yet he de- 
clares himself insolvent, has not been attainted by the laws of the country, 
and is free;—free, because he has had the impudence to boast that he 
ruined only Poles, and in doing so acted as a Russian patriot !—a gross 
political roguery, which could not be winked at except in a completely 
disorganized community like that of Russia. The aim of government is 
the impoverishment of the Poles; and in whatever way that object be 
obtained, whether by vexatious public measures, or private faithiess- 
ness, it is considered alike justifiable. The remainder of the bankrupt’s 
property, not amounting to 100,000 rubles, is advertised as left to be di- 
vided among his creditors, by what is called ‘ Concourse.’ But whoever 
is acquainted with judicial transactions in Russia knows that this Con- 
course will probably last ten years before the dividends are declared, and 
that these dividends in the end scarcely cover the costs of the law proceed- 
ings, 

* There is a great scarcity of able men in Russia ; and with the degraded 
state of public education, and general corruption of morals that prevail 
there, it would be a subject for wonder were it otherwise. The ministries 
for foreign affairs, and the financial and police departments are in the 
hands of foreigners, as is also the army, where, from the semi-barbarous 
condition of the people, native talent should thrive. The especial favor 
shown to Germans commenced previous to the present reign, and was 
connected partly with an introduction of European reforms, and 
partly with an idea, on the part of the Czars, of self-preservation against 
their own subjects, which latter motive appears to have especially pre- 
vailed under the present reign. There has, however, existed all along 
a strong opposition to these Germans amongst the ancient Russian nobility, 
who from that circumstance are styled the old Russian party, both from 
jealousy of the advantages enjoyed by them, and from dislike to the pe- 
culiar interests of the foreign party, always opposed to those of the nation. 
The German party was in such very high favor during the reign of Alexan- 
der, that when General Yermoloff, a man of high military reputation, was 
asked by the Emperor what favor he would have bestowed upon him, 
the former in reply requested to be ranked as a German. It met with a 
check, however, during the Polish war, when General Diebitsch, a Ger- 
man, with a host of German generals, at the head of 200,000 men, was 
defeated in several battles by an inferior number of Poles. Such signifi- 
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cant remarks as the following were then current at St. Petersburgh : 
“ How should we succeed when Germans are set to command Russian 
troops? It is clear that no trust is placed in us. They say there is no 
military talent amongst Russians, as if Souvaroff, and Koutouzoff and 
Yermoloff were not Russians! What can be expected? We are goy- 
erned by Germans; how should affairs go better than they do? Is not 
the Emperor himself a German ?’’* These speeches were not without 
effect, and Nicholas found himself obliged, as Alexander was in the 
French war, to throw himself into the arms of the Russian party, 
Diebitsch died one day after dining with Orloff, one of the Russian 
party, sent to review the remainder of the troops near Pultrusk. 
Paskewitch succeeded him in the command of the army; but still after 
the danger was past the German party could not be supplanted, 
and its influence still continues paramount. The Germans may be con- 
sidered “ les Suisses” of the imperial family ; and though dispersed far 
and wide, they perform, and more effectively, the same services as that 
mercenary body-guard. Hated as they are by the nation, the Czar is 
too well aware that he must rely for safety upon antagonistic principles. 
Germans, especially Prussians, swarm therefore in every department of 
government; they are promoted in the army and the civil service, they 
are sent as envoys to foreign courts, or are mixed up as attachés or secre- 
taries with the Secon Through their agency, and through that of 


their chiefs, Nesselrode and Benkendorff, from the particular offices they 
hold, the Emperor becomes almost omniscient and all-powerful, both 


abroad and in his empire. The natives are clearly herein thrown into 
the background, from want of confidence either in their capacity or 
fidelity ; and the very system of education is calculated to keep them in 
that moral vassalage to foreign supremacy. One able man there is, Prince 
Lubecki, to whom the Czar often defers in matters of policy, and whose 
advice he frequently follows, in opposition to the members of | his 
privy council ; but he will never be made a minister. Lubecki is a Pole, 
and took part in the proceedings of the Polish insurrection during its first 
stage,—a crime for which he will never be pardoned. In occasionally 
employing him, the real object is to create distrust and split opinions in 
the council of state, and thereby to augment antagonistic elements, the 
Czar’s safety-valve. As long as he reigns, the national party has nothing 
to hope for. Foreigners are his servants, natives are his subjects. The 
former completely depend upon him and are in his interests ; the latter 
depend upon their national feelings, and are to a certain extent in the in- 
terests of the people. To admit subjects to a participation in the govern- 
ment, is, in his opinion, to give up part of his own rights, which 
he never will do: encroachment on autocrasy is tantamount to its destruc- 
tion. 

This exclusive government of the Czar does not gain him friends 
amongst the Russians. He participates in their hatred of the Germans, 
with whom he is identified. It is true that Alexander’s was a reign of 





* The Portfolio, Vol. V. p. 605. State of Parties in Russia. 
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promise, but that of Nicholas is one of despair. The former contemplated 

iving a constitution to Russia, the latter destroyed that of Poland. Con- 
yinced that there was nothing to hope for their liberties from him, the 
Russians turned their thoughts to their Slavonic nationality and brother- 
hood, and flattered themselves that by the development of a union with the 
other Slavonian nations, all might finally work out their emancipation. 
The government, however, has succeeded in diverting their minds from 
that noble purpose, and, by exciting in them the barbarous pride of conquest 
and tyranny, has rendered them its accomplices in the destruction of a 
kindred nation, and compelled them to vent their fury against those 
very elements of freedom which might have accelerated their own eman- 
cipation. Much as travellers are deceived by appearances as to the real 
merits of the Czar, they are still more so with respect to the attachment 
felt for him by his people. The higher classes owe him no love, and the 
demonstration of it made by the lower arises more from servile cunning 
than sincerity. Their occasional “ huzzas” when he appears in public 
may deceive the stranger, who does not know that these shouts usually 
come from the police agents, who hover near his person; and those ut- 
tered at parade are mere military observances,—a part of the drill. 

The life of a common soldier in Russia is infinitely harder than that of 
soldiers in any other country ; he is exposed to illtreatment by his su- 
periors, and obliged to associate with the lowest criminals.* Pursuant to 
anukase, dated November 3, 1836, all criminals, who, previous to that 
period would have been sent to Siberia, have since then, if under thirty- 
five years of age, been enrolled in the ranks. The soldiers of no other 
country would endure such an insult. 

The pay of the soldiers is no better than their treatmennt. We give 
the information we have received relative to the state of the army and 
navy at Cronstadt, and it is said to be much on the same scale in all parts 








* Being on the subject of the Russian soldiery, we are tempted to subjoin an anec- 
dote illustrative of the severity used towards them, and still more the fatal influence 
the general moral degradation of the people has had in destroying the strongest natural 
affections. Jt is well known that young men frequently mutilate their persons so as 
to render themselves unfit for service. Two young peasants, who had become re- 
cruits against their will, contrived to escape, and returned totheir native village near 
Kieff. The severest punishment awaits those who give an asylum to deserters ; yet 
these unfortunate young men were given up to the authorities by their mothers ; 
through, we hope, excess of terror of the punishment, rather than, as was reported, 
“through indignation at the crime.’ This being reported to the Emperor asa *‘ most 
rare deed,” he was graciously pleased to reward the unnatural and munstrous women 
with the decoration of the order of St. Anne, to be worn on the breast. The rescript 
conferring the disgraceful decorations bears date March 24th, 1836. 

Warsaw had for the first time this year to witness a similar instance of demoral- 
ization, in the case of a young man, Ambrozewicz, who, on accuunt of participation 
in some plot, was imprisoned, but escaped, and was surrendered by his own father, in 
whose house he endeavored to conceal himself. For this unnatural act, a sum of 
one thousand rubles had been assigned from the treasury to the base parent; and on 
the arrival of the Emperor that sum was doubled,—a worthy deed of both donor and 
receiver! Theson was also pardoned, as if the Czar shrunk from heaping outrage 
upon outrage; but he did not let the public escape unpunished. The former laws 
against aiding deseriers were exceedingly severe : he issued an ukase, aggravating the 
penalties against those who may in future conceal them: and that in the event of a 
recruit deserting from his regiment, a substitute should be given by the parish from 
which he was raised, who should continue in service, even if the other was found. 
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of the empire. The pay of a private soldier or sailor is three paper rubles 
and fourteen kopecks per quarter; that of a sailor of the first class jg 
four rubles forty kopecks, and out of this sum he must give two rubles 
for the mess, which consists chiefly of sour krout, grutze, shtchyi, kvas, 
with scarcely any meat. Besides this, a gift of from eight to ten latechs 
termed voluntary, is, nevertheless, rigidly exacted, for the “ beard shaver” 
and for the mother of God (Matier Boza), a daubed painting hung up 
in every barrack with a lamp burning before it, to which the soldiers 
address their prayers. No soldier is allowed to have in his possession 
more than five rubles (about four shillings) at a time; any sum above 
that amount he is bound to place in the 88 of his sergeant; and, 
omitting this, should it be stolen, he must not only bear the loss, but re- 
ceive a flogging. This regulation is with a view to prevent desertion, 
A soldier of the line with this small allowance is better off than those at 
Cronstadt ; for wherever the former is billeted, the peasant is obliged to 
maintain him; but the sailor can scarcely keep life and soul together 
with his scanty pay. To enable them to subsist, they are frequently 
sent to work in the docks, where for a day’s labor they receive one paper 
rouble, of which the captain, however, gets half. The treatment both of 
soldiers and sailors at Cronstadt is such as to have gained for that place 
the appellation of “little Siberia.” It presents a medley of people of all 
nations and tribes, sent thither for all kinds of offences and misdemeanors. 
The number of Poles there alone amounts to about 12,000. Cronstadt is 
selected for this purpose, because its situation offers great obstacles to 
desertion, which, however, is very frequent, especially during winter, 
across the ice. The peasantry, particularly the Swedish, gain their live- 
lihood by hunting out deserters, for which they are paid by the govern- 
ment. The punishment of deserters is dreadfully severe. The ordinary 
discipline is also intolerable, the most trifling offence being punished by 
causing the offender to be flogged or run the gauntlet. 

A Russian officer of distinction, who had known service and was con- 
sequently familiarized with the wear and tear of life in it, on witnessing 
the disembarkation of a party of about sixty Poles brought from Arch- 
angel, to recruit the garrison, observed that not, one of them would be 
alive in five years.* Yet the Emperor visits this place weekly to super- 
intend the works and fortifications, and at each visit he is huzzaed by the 
army and hurraed by the people, in the presence of the foreign envoy she 
brings with him to witness his power and to report it to their respective 
sovereigns, and who never snspect the depth of misery contained in this 
little spot ; and that the feeling there is such, that should a hostile navy 
appear before it, in spite of the forts that protect it, and the iron spikes 
concealed under the water to perforate approaching vessels, the marines 
appointed to defend it, Poles, Tartars and Jews, would throw the few Rus- 
sians there into the sea, and hail the enemy as their deliverer. Misery 
is a desperate giant, for in her resolves she has to choose only between 
victory or death; Nicholas may, perhaps, underrate her force. 





* “ Je vous assure, Monsieur, qu’aucun deux ne vivra dans cing ans.’ 
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With all her external parade of power, Russia has still a source of 
great internal weakness in her heavy national debt, which, considering the 
poverty of her population, is enormous, and which, after paying the inter- 
est, leaves her with only eleven millions sterling of disposable revenue. 
She is, besides, under heavy responsibilities for other debts, contracted 
for the kingdom of Poland, by the Jewish bankers of Warsaw ; and we 
have authentic information that there is a considerable deficit in the 
treasury, owing to the magnitude of her warlike preparations. This defi- 
ciency* was attributed to the incapacity of the minister of finance, Kan- 
krin, arising from his advanced age ; and he is to be replaced by Bibikoff, 
who, the Czar flatters himself, will find as energetic means for recruiting 
the exhausted finances, as he did for the suppression of conspiracies in 
the Ukraine. The want of money is universally felt, while the taxes 
are exacted with the greatest rigor; the farming prospects for the pre- 
sent year are so indifferent, that famine is apprehended. 

The estates confiscated in Poland, which were formerly given to Rus- 
sian generals, in recompense for their services during the war, are now 
sold for the benefit of the treasury. Those who had already received these 
rewards retain them; but the Czar will find himself at a loss for others 
to bestow on such of his generals as may return from the war against the 
poor Cireassians, or the still poorer inhabitants of the desert of Khiva. 

The Muscovites are as rapacious as they are poor ; though indifferent 
to glory or to principle, they are ever ready to fight for the hope of booty. 
A war in Europe would be attended with less expenditure to Russia than 
her Eastern expeditions, and would be more popular with the army. 
“ War is fed by war,” was the expression of Napoleon, and Nicholas is 
well aware of its truth, being an admirer of that savage warrior, and am- 
bitious to rival his glory. In the wealthy provinces of Prussia and Aus- 
tria there would be no want of supplies for his Asiatic hosts. With their 
usual effrontery, the Russians already frequently boast, that erelong they 
will reclaim from Austria and Prussia the Slavonian Provinces; “ for 
why,” say they, “ should Germans govern the Slavonians? They should 
be ours, they are our brethren.” Though we relate these words as a 
sample of Muscovite fanfaronade, still we cannot agree with those who 
consider them as mere empty words, and think that nothing is to be feared 
from Russia. We ought not to rely too confidently on our superior civi- 
lization, since barbarism has also its own peculiar means of influencing 
the affairs of mankind. The Macedonians were less enlightened than the 
Athenians, yet Athens was subjugated by Philip and Alexander ; and 
more civilized Greece met with a similar fate from Rome, with no other 
consolation left to the vanquished than that of civilizing their conquerors. 





* This deficiency is now filled up by a new loan of 25,000,000 of silver rubles, 
negotiated since the 5th of August, at Messrs. Hope and Co., bankers at Amsterdam. 
t Since the above was printed, we learn from different quarters, that on account of 
dearth of provisions, and a bad harvest, serious disturbances have taken place in dif- 
ferent provinces of the interior of Russia. Driven to despair, the wretched peasaniry 
abandoned their villages, and wandering in tribes, committed acts of great violence 
and plunder. Governors appealed to the sympathy of the nobility for relief. At Mos- 
cow the price of corn isat the present moment higher than at Petersburgh and Riga. 
+ 
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Rome in her turn was overwhelmed by nations which she called barba- 
rians. The Huns and Vandals came from the North, and the West is 
now once more threatened by the North, the ancient Officina Gentium. 
Is Europe destined once more to become the teacher of her vanquishers ? 
Some hiinsahiors seem to desire such a consummation ; but before they 
expose others to it, they will do well to consider whether they themselves 
are ready to meet with the fate of an Epictetus anda Seneca. Let them 
call to mind how many a noble spirit, Russ and Pole, has been obliged to 
waste his energy in the deserts of Kamtschatka, and, like Ovid, to sing 
his “ Tristia”’ on the steppes of the Caucasus, for having attempted to civilize 
Muscovy. If individuals must suffer, why should whole nations be made 
to suffer also? Ought not the fate of Poland to be a warning,—the land 
of valor and devotion, that for centuries presented itself as the outpost of 
Europe against the inroads of the Tartars and Mussulmen, and that 200 
years back attempted, though without success, to plant civilization on the 

“Tartar Kremlin? If knowledge is power, we have demonstrated that 
barbarism, directed by knowledge, is also power. It is increasing in 
strength ; and which is the civilized nation in Europe that does not shun 
to cope with it ? 

It is by the arts of civilization that Russia promotes her designs abroad, 
while she supports her sway at home by all the force of barbarism. The 
ae of her policy consists, as every page of her history testifies, in 

er system of te bribery, cunning and reckless faithlessness. For- 
eign writers in France and Germany, andthe public press are employed, 
sometimes unconsciously, in advancing her covert designs, or in defending 
her insidious policy. She avails herself largely of the democratic spirit, 
and in every movement for liberty her agents are sure to be active; for 
she knows that by creating discord and mistrust in other countries, she 
weakens the social tie of their communities, and that her principle of des- 
potism will rise triumphant over their ruin. This has been her undeviat- 
ing course in tye Greece and Austria, as it was also during the reign 
of Catherine II. in Poland. The skill of Russia in employing religion tor 
political purposes is unequalled. She has in this art outstripped the Vati- 
can itself under Gregory VII. Her wooden idols and mouldering relics 
of male and female saints may be said to be so many Pozzos and Mes- 
dames Lieven. Every priest in the East is the agent of her diplomacy, 
and the churches ard crypts are so many brilliant saloons, where the 
members of her peculiar embassies assemble. A political pamphlet has 
recently appeared, entitled, “ The Influence of Russia on Civilization,” in 
which that empire is called “the flower of the Slavonian countries.” 
There are but few traitors among the Poles; this production, however, 
was written by one of these renegades, who receives an annual pension 
of 4000 rubles for his baseness. Works on Slavonian literature and an- 
tiquities are encouraged by Russia, and their writers are munificently 
rewarded with orders, medals and places under government. The most 
favored of these literati have hitherto been those who have directed their 
researches on Servia and Bohemia, these being the countries on which the 
desires of Russia at the present moment are especially fixed. But though 
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such may be her policy towards those she is endeavoring to draw into 
her toils, when once she has subjected them, it soon becomes harsh and 
oppressive ; destructive of the Slavonic character, which is marked by 
mildness and frankness, and of Slavonian laws and institutions, which are 
essentially liberal and popular. She renders the different nations and 
classes of inhabitants the instruments of their mutual destruction, by sow- 
ing amongst them the seeds of civil and religious animosity ; and this, 
her general policy, is the reflex of the individual policy of the Emperor. 
His manner is almost incredibly rough; and he has been known even to 
tear off the moustachios from the Sip of persons admitted to audience 
when they have happened not to be trimmed in the right fashion. He has 
published an ukase prohibiting the wearing of spectacles. His harshness 
to his generals equals that of Peter to his Strelitz leaders. His favorites 
or sycophants may oppress and plunder with impunity ; they may aspire 
to and obtain riches and honors, but they are not to be on friendly terms 
with each other; if they do not quarrel spontaneously he takes care to 
make them do so, in order to figure in the character of a mediator. He 
suspects that his life might be endangered by their union. This is the 
reason that he takes care to irritate Wolkonski against Prince Galitzin, 
and Tschernisheff against Benkendorff. Remembering the fate of some 
of his predecessors, he is careful that no one shall know in which apart- 
ment of the palace he sleeps at night. 

Nicholas may be justly said to excel all his predecessors. However 
ferocious the natures of some of them were, the small extent of their ter- 
ritory, and consequently lesser power, limited the consequences of their 
malevolence to the destruction of a few cities, or a single district. Some 
vented their rage, under the pretext of reform, upon some one class of 
their subjects, as when Peter 1. chastised the insolence of his Strelitz 
guard, or the overbearing of his clergy; and some, from pride, exacted 
unusual marks of reverence towards their persons, or from absurd caprice, 
like Paul I., insisted that all should adopt some peculiar fashion of 
clothes, or at most, like Constantine, selected some individual objects for 
their malignity ; but when the mad fit passed, all of these would be easy, 
jocular, and almost good-natured to those about them. But not one of 
them was ever bent, like Nicholas, on the destruction of a whole nation, 
or pursued his course with such unity of purpose, and such cold-blooded 
inhumanity. Not one has been so reckless a destroyer of human life by 
every variety of means. He climbed to the throne over the corpses of 
the sons of the noblest Russian families, and hundreds besides were sent 
to the mines of Siberia. Of the 200,000 Russians that served in the 
Turkish campaign in 1828, scarcely 30,000 passed the Balkan ; the rest 
perished from want, disease, or the springing of mines, over which the 
Emperor himself led them. The 120,000 sent into Poland to quell the 
insurrection there, notwithstanding the number was doubled during the 
course of it by further reinforcements, so dwindled by cholera and de- 
structive conflicts, that Paskewitch could scarcely muster 70,000 before 
Warsaw. Who can number those who perished at the foot of the Cau- 
casus during the period that war was secretly carried on against the Cir- 
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cassians, to which thousands of individuals, many of them of the highest 
blood as well as of exalted talent, Russians and Poles, have been sent, 
expressly that they might perish?* What a mad catastrophe has he not 
pre within this ~~ year! In order to carry his point of “nego. 
tiating peace with England at Calcutta,” he has made a vast cemetery 
for 20,000 human beings, and 10,000 camels and horses, in the snow- 
drifts and amidst the deserts of Khiva! Who can compute the multi- 
tudes that have been torn from their homes and sent to Siberia, where, if 
they did not sink under the weight of their chains, or the ill-treatment of 
their savage escort, they have died of grief at being separated from their 
families and friends?; What can be said of the 600 young women, sent 
to the lustful camp of Wosnosensk, or of the innocent children,t who had 
known nothing of life’s bitterness till they fell into the power of the 
Czar? Such are the tender mercies of him who would unite all the 
Slavonian tribes under his rule. The throne he is so ambitious of is based 
upon their bleaching bones. His breath, like the Sirocco, has withered 
the beautiful flowers on their plains, and swept their fragrance from the 
surface of the earth. He has destroyed the charm of fe, and almost 
extinguished hope. Song and dance are banished ; and where once were 
the sounds of joy and mirth, are now mourning and the silence of the 
sepulchre. 


“*Proclaim this to Christian Europe,” writes one of our correspond- 
ents from that vale of misery ; “let the world know what we are doomed 
to suffer at the hands of Russia, who, with her treaties and congresses, 
with her wily professions of faith and of disinterestedness, does but de- 
ceive the cabinets of Europe, until they will awaken from their lethargy 
too late for salvation ; whose interests, by truckling to Russia, are so 
miserably sacrificed. One propitious moment offered for curbing Rus- 
sia, for legitimately checking her further encroachments; but Europe 
made a great mistake respecting Poland, as she still does with regard to 
Russia. Still the governments of Europe seem not to comprehend their 
own position and interests; and it is that very deficiency of knowledge, 
and the neglect of all precautionary measures, which render their posi- 
tions relative to Russia so complicated and perilous, and their future 
prospect so overcast and gloomy. Russia, since the accession of the 
present Emperor, has committed so many flagrant infringements of in- 
ternational compacts, and so many violations of law, human and divine, 
that civilized nations and Christian Europe have sufficient reason for 
declaring even a crusade against that inhuman power, and would do 
rightly in soon unfurling their banner.” 





* Russian regiments along the borders of Circassia are swelled with degraded 
officers, nobles, and students, who are condemned to serve as privates. One single 
regiment was found to contain no less than 346 persons of this description. 

t+ ‘he official statement makes the number of persons of both sexes transported to 
Siberia, from 1826 to 1836, amount to 120,000. 

t “ Eye-witnesses have borne testimony to their having seen the dead bodies of 
children extended near the public roads, by the crust of bread which had been lefi 
with them, but which they had not had the strength to touch.’—See the Mirrer of Par- 
liament, part ecxxxii., R. C. Ferguson's Motion, July 9, 1833. 
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What can be said in answer to such statements ? or what suggestions 
of consolation and hope, be offered for the immensity of misery to which 
Poland, disarmed and unoffending, is subjected? The time of crusades is 
passed, and chivalric ideas are forgotten, or called to mind only through 
the mock pageantry by which luxurious triflers endeavor to beguile the 
ennui of their aimless existence. Brilliant speeches have been made in 

arliament on the subject of Poland; but the atrocities they told were 
held to be incredible, and credit was still given the Czar for humanity. 
Some, who knew them to be true, styled it knight-errantry, and spoke 
with a warning voice of the consequences to England, should she undertake 
to redress all the wrong done in the world; and the senatorial assembly 
abandoned the cause that ought to have been that of all Europe. An am- 
bassador-extraordinary, who was sent to the court of the Neva to speak 
some words of intercession, returned the friend and admirer of the Czar, and 
one of Poland’s greatest enemies. Pamphleteers are found to say, that 
«Poland has benefited by its incorporation with Russia,” and newspaper 
writers, to apprise the public, that all accounts coming from that quarter 
must be read “ with considerable caution ;” whilst travellers, who have 
seen the Poles in chains going in companies of a hundred in a lot to 
Siberia, have asserted, that “they looked happy!” There is a Russian 
company in the city of London, which, on the arrival of every fresh 
envoy from that empire, never fails to give him a sumptuous turtle dinner, 
at which the guests vie with each other in praises of the Emperor. And 
Why? Because some of that company import “tallow” from Russia ; 
and Russia, in return, takes “cotton twist.” It is only lately that we 
have heard it asserted in parliament, that in the important question now 
pending in the East, Russia has acted with “perfect candor.” It isa 
| desperate task to endeavor to make people believe what they are prede- 
termined to discredit; and this is our predicament. Though every fact 
' we have referred to is authenticated, and the victims well known, one- 
| half of what we have said, we are certain, will be taxed as idle declama- 
' tion, and the whole as an unwarrantable libel on the Czar. But we are 
_ determined to tear away the veil which Russian diplomacy has spun before 
' the eyes of the vain, the frivolous and the unguarded; and though we 
| regret that we can say nothing that is pleasing, we will not violate the 
' sacredness of truth. 
There is one man in Europe who, on reading this article, will acknow- 
ledge in his soul that we have spoken the truth, for he is cognizant of the 
- truth in all its hideous horror ;—that man is the Czar of Russia ! 
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ARTICLE V. 
Inepirep Memors or a Russtan Minister or State. 
Intropuctory Nore. 


The true meaning of the above title would be better expressed thus: 
—‘* Memoirs” by etc.—the “ Russian Minister of State” being the author, 
not the subject of the memoirs. They are contained in an unpublished 
manuscript, by Admiral Chichagoff, and relate to the character and con- 
dition of the aiden people previous to the accession of Nicholas to 
the throne of the empire. If our readers, like ourselves, have been 
confounded by the statements of the preceding article, respecting the 
present Emperor and government of Russia, they will here find relief, 
as well as instruction, by a rapid glance at some of the causes and rea- 
sons of the present mysterious state of things in that vast dominion. 
The authority, from which the considerations and information presented 
in the following article are derived, is, perhaps, more worthy of credit 
than that of anonymous British reviewers. Admiral Chichagoff has cer- 
tainly had ample opportunity to become acquainted with the subjects on 
which he writes, and the style of the extracts from his manuscript is in- 
dicative of more than oxdialiry candor, whatever disabilities he may 
have experienced from the measures of the present Emperor. He is 
also represented as a man of great liberality of spirit. We omit the 
introductory remarks of our reviewer, and proceed with what is mate- 
rial in his account of his author. Sr. Ep. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review, April, 1841. 


Apmirat Chichagoff lived under two tyrannical governments, those of 
Peter and Paul; and under two despotic ones, those of Catherine and 
Alexander ; yet, though he filled high official situations, being admiral at 
one time, and at another a minister of state for several years under the 
reign of the last-named Emperor, he ever remained free. He left Russia 
for France in 1819, and finally settled in England. We understand his 
residence is at Brighton, where, to the lasting benefit of internal liberty, 
he has at length succeeded in adding the transitory advantages of exter- 
nal freedom. Had he never possessed in reality the former, he would 
have been deprived of the latter in 1832, when the Emperor Nicholas 
issued an ukase, recalling to their country all Russians residing abroad, 
on pain of losing their property. But the Emperor Nicholas, although 
he is powerful enough to reduce whole nations under his rule, has been 
unable, with all his power, to bind a single fibre of a free man’s heart; 
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and Admiral Chichagoff preferred his freedom to his fine estates, and is 
not the less contented in his cottage at Brighton, which, if viewed from 
the moon, would appear of as much importance as the vast dominions of 
the Emperor. 

We shall yet mention one incident of our author’s life. His name 
belongs to history, from the circumstance of his having, in 1812, defended 
the passage of the Berezina against Napoleon, though he was unable to 
prevent the latter from crossing the river. But how did he fail? Though 
much has been published on this question, no satisfactory answer has yet 
been given; and the Russians, growing impatient, resorted to a jest, and 
affirmed that the Admiral was unsuccessful because the wind was con- 
trary. It would be better to ask why the Russians, though equal in num- 
bers, were defeated in every battle fought during that portentous cam- 
vaign? When this question shall have been answered, it will be easy to 
resolve the other, namely, why the Admiral, with 12,000 troops, could 
not beat Napoleon ? In the mean time, it is but just to remark, that ac- 
cording to the confession of the French themselves, he alone performed 
his duty on that occasion, and had the other commanding officers done as 
much, Napoleon would have been captured with his whole army. Here 
stops our narrative as regards the events which personally concern the 
Admiral ; for, as he is still living, we feel somewhat uneasy under the Da- 
mocles sword of discretion, which hangs over our neck. We can there- 
| fore only claim that reward, which, as some one has said, authors should 
receive for what they have not done ; though we think it the greatest dis- 
covery to be yet made in our age. But is it in fact only that reward to 
which we are entitled? Have not we, more fortunate than that quack 
of old with his lanthorn, found something by the aid of our editorial ta- 
per? Yes, we have found aman. We have found what Goethe would 
have called * Wahrheit’ (truth), that is, a reality, and not the ghost of a man, 
and when he shall have left God’s earth,“ Dichtung” (fiction) or circum- 
stances which he modified, but which could not modify him, shall be nar- 
rated. Then an epic poem will start forth. Every man’s biography, it 
has been said, is an epic, or a tragedy, which is no less true. 

We have now done with the Admiral, but not with his memoirs. 
| From these it would appear, that the only sovereign, of whom Russia 
may justly boast, was Catherine II., surnamed by him and others, the 
Great. As men are naturally curious—and this is an invaluable quality 
in them—to have a near view of those whom the world calls great, this 
consideration alone would justify us in selecting, on the present occasion, 
that part of the memoirs which refers particularly to the reign of Cathe- 
rine. There are, however, three other important questions intimately con- 
nected with this subject, which are treated at large here,—questions which 
Prince Talleyrand considered as the most vital for Europe. The first is : 
What has Europe to expect from Russia, encroaching, giant-like, upon 
her? The next is the Turkish question, in which the most important in- 
terests of Europe are involved; and the last, but not the least, is the Po- 
lish question, which comes so home to our hearts, if not to our interests. 
This subject, of such momentous import, gains, if possible, in importance, 
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by being treated of by a minister of the very state most concerned 
in it. ; 

We start with our author from Catherine the Great, and wish, aboye 
all, to know, why she is to have that appellation? What is it that makes 
man or woman great? A wise Indian, questioned on the same subj ct, 
gave an answer rather quaint, but by no means void of good sense, namely, 
“ that your great man ought to have fire enough in his belly to burn wp 
the sins of the world.” This, translated into our European idiom, means 
nothing more than that your great man ought to have one idea, and to be 
determined to sacrifice his life in order to realize it for the benefit of map. 
kind. In what remote glimmering in the soul that phrase originated, in 
what great master ideal, we shall not now stop to investigate. And what 
says the Admiral on this subject : 


Catherine may be said to have been great, both by the good she did, 
and by the evil which she averted: having, in the one case, wrested the 
imperial sceptre from imbecile hands, whilst in the other, she retarded 
the epoch when the same sceptre was destined to be seized upon by yet 
more unworthy ones. 


From this passage we may perceive that as yet, at least, the great. 
ness of Catherine is only of a negative quality. But let us hear further: 


She was the first autocrat who conceived the idea of a progressive 
government, by spontaneously making concessions to the people at the 
expense of absolute power. The Russians, up to her time, had no ex- 
perience beyond that of a rule more or less oppressive and brutal; 
Catherine desired to teach them to value the benefits of a social exist- 
ence, guaranteed by institutions. Compared with her predecessors, she 
proved a new Astrea to her subjects, having created for them a golden 
era. In her time men were as free in St. Petersburgh as in London, 
and might be as well amused there as in Paris. Individual liberty was 
guaranteed to every one of her subjects; security was general, and 
public order preserved without the inquisitorial measures adopted by her 
successors. 


Thus we gather at length that Catherine had an idea,—that of con- 
verting into men the millions of her subjects, who, up to her time, were 
little more than slaves; and also, that she actually did restore to them 
the rights of men. The question which most naturally follows is this: 
Have they in consequence become men, or was it not in the power of 
Catherine to render them such? We shall see by the Admiral’s own 
showing, that it would be beyond human power to root up in a quarter of 
a century the evil that had grown there for ages. No wonder, therefore, 
even Catherine herself did not succeed. The reasons which the Admiral 
gives are somewhat novel, and account, not only for the existence of des- 
— rule in Russia, but also afford an insight into the character of the 

ussian people ;—which latter was really the mainly invincible obstacle to 
the accomplishment of her wishes. 
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The first thing that struck the mind of Catherine was the absence of 
all political institutions. The sovereigns of Russia have ever, in fact, 
viewed their empire as a farm belonging to themselves. The people 
are to them merely as a herd of cattle, of which they may dispose ac- 
cording to their caprice. Trained to this condition from their infancy, 
the Russians do not suspect the possibility of a different state of things. 
Whilst an Englishman is taught from his childhood that he is free, and 
that no one has a right to deprive him arbitrarily of his property, the 
Russian, on the contrary, is told from his birth that every thing belongs 
to his Maker and to the Czar; that he is of himself absolutely nothing, 
and that the Jatter can dispose of his property and life. Such was at 
that time, and is still at the present day, the groundwork of the govern- 
ment, destitute of principle, and of the nation, destitute of right. 


Whence comes it, that the Russian government has acquired this al- 
most superhuman power over its subjects? The Admiral tries to explain 
it in the following manner : 


Many attempts have been made to define the character of the various 
species of government, and to assign to each some exclusive cause of 
existence. ‘The fact is, that there must exist an infinity of governments, 
and that the best is always that which suits the nature of the men whom 
itisto rule. In every country there is some appropriate kind of virtue 
and honor, but neither of these qualities forms the basis or principle of 
any government. These unite together from an infinite number of causes, 
and once associated, they are subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
reap the fruits of their right or erroneous judgment. ‘They hold to- 
gether as well as they can; some organize themselves more or less well; 
some more or less badly, others again cannot organize themselves at all. 
No example has been yet furnished of two different nations having 
adopted the same mode of constituting and maintaining themselves ; 
but it remains an incontrovertible truth, that so long as a nation does 
not obtain a government corresponding with the character of the men 
who compose it, it is placed in a false position, and will be agitated and 
restless until it shal] discover the conditions indispensable to its internal 
tranquillity. In support of this opinion numerous proofs may be adduced 
from history: forthe present, however, it will suffice to instance England 
and Russia. Up to the revolution of 1688, England had been a prey to 
internal troubles, but since she gave herself a constitution suitable to 
the character of her people, she has advanced in riches and power, and 
has constantly been progressive. She received the best organization of 
which she was capable. Russia, on the contrary, as if she were doomed 
for ever unto “chaos and ancient night,” has never received any kind of 
national organization, no kind of right, liberty, moral guaranty—in short, 
none of those advantages which the English knew how to secure to 
themselves; and yet, strange to say, her growth has been such as to in- 
spire with fear nations ranking infinitely above her in civilization. Why 
is this? Because the Russian nation is a compound of races differing 
so much from each other, that not one of them has been able to become 
dominant, and to impress its character on the government. In the midst 
of this absolute absence of popular character and influence, the nation 
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has been reduced to nothing, but the government has become all power. 
ful. It is without check or limit, the most despotic possible, and con. 
sequently the worst possible. Notwithstanding this, Russia exists and 
grows immense, and up to the present moment she has followed an as. 
cent course, as though she possessed a good government, and were not 
without political institutions. And all this is owing to the people being 
ignorant and without any marked character ; and from their being scat. 
tered over a vast territory, they cannot enlighten each other by coming 
in contact. They are thus rendered passive, and incapable of an unani- 
mous sentiment: they hesitate, and let others act forthem. This is the 
sole condition which agrees with their nature ; and the force of circum. 
stances, independent of the will of men, performs the rest. It necessa- 
rily follows from the foregoing remarks, that every nation possesses 
such a government as it deserves, and in Russia there is despotism be- 
cause there are slaves. Thus in this instance, and perhaps in every 
other, despotism is an effect and not a cause of slavery ; and it may be 
affirmed, that were there no slaves, there would be no despots. Little 
attention has hitherto been paid to this subject, owing to which many 
fatal errors have arisen. Catherine shared the common error, and be- 
lieved that it lay in her power to divest herself of despotism; but she 
discovered at length her mistake, as will be shown hereafter. 


From the above we learn two astounding facts, and which are the 
more so from not being the relation of a traveller, but the statements of a 
native who witnessed them for fifty years,- namely, that there exists in 
Russia a despotism so bad as never yet existed elsewhere under the sun; 


and that this despotism has not been established by an autocrat, or a suc- 
cession of autocrats, but is the offspring of a slavish spirit in the people 
themselves, from which, we are told, there is no hope of emancipating 
them. Gibbon has already said the same, and to the causes assigned by 
the Admiral of this woful phenomenon, may be added that of the Rus- 
sians having been thoroughly intermingled with two inferior races, the 
Tshoud and Tatar, besides the numerous others which compose the popu- 
lation of Russia. Peter the Great, who does not appear to be in favor 
with any enlightened Russian, aggravated the evil, by destroying the last 
vestiges of Russian nationality, and by establishing a kind of military 
Chinese rule. It might exhaust the ingenuity of a Plato to define all the 
qualities requisite in a sovereign to enable him, if not to substitute a world 
of good for this world of evil, yet at least to ameliorate it in a degree 
despaired of by some of the friends of humanity. The Admiral settles 
the question as usual in an criginal manner, and not without some plausi- 
bility. He thinks that a woman is by her nature better fitted than a man 
for such a Titan-like task, and these are his reasons : 


It is now generally acknowledged that a representative government 
is of all human institutions that which comes nearest to perfection. To 
the advantages of hereditary monarchy it unites those of an elective 
one. On the other hand it is a well known fact, that nothing is more 
hostile to true civilization than a military government, ever prone to 
lower the civil authority in favor of an armed force. The head of a 
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representative government must not be viewed in the light of a com- 
mander-in-chief, but in that of the first magistrate of the state. For 
this reason the king of Great Britain cannot put himself at the head of 
his army ; whilst in despotic countries, or such as do not understand the 
true principles of government, the armed force is always in the hands 
of the sovereign, to the prejudice of the general good. On this ac- 
count, the government of women is preferable, in such countries, to that 
of men ;—women being unfit to command troops, and to enter into mili- 
tary details which absorb and narrow the minds of despots, who are 
usually ignorant of the art of war, and merely playing at being soldiers. 
Besides these advantages, the reigns of women have been always more 
distinguished for impartiality: women have usually shown more right 
judgment, and those around them less baseness. Even flattery ceases 
to be ignominious when addressed to a woman, for it then assumes the 
character of gallantry. Russia knows from experience that of the four 
women who ruled subsequently to Peter the Great, two proved good 
sovereigns, and one was great; whilst of the six emperors who have 
reigned since that epoch, the Emperor Alexander alone can be instanced 
as a well-meaning autocrat. 


To her accidental advantages of womanhood, Catherine united those 
of having been born and educated in Germany, from which country she 
imported sound notions of social organization, unknown to all former 
sovereigns of Russia. Married to the presumptive heir of the crown 
(the ill-fated esi she devoted a great portion of her time to the study 
of history, politics, legislation and general literature. Thus prepared, she 
mounted the throne with sanguine hopes of substituting for the desolating 
maxims cf the Russian government those of humanity and justice. For 
her starting point, and for the foundation stone of the edifice she pro- 
posed to raise, Catherine selected the charter which her predecessors had 
granted to the nobility, and which was a first step towards something like 
civilization. Peter ILL, also born and partly educated abroad, felt himself 
as it were humbled by reigning over slaves, and his first act had been to 
emancipate the nobility. Catherine wished to develop that germ of 
liberty, and granted letters-patent to the nobles, which secured to them 
their acquired rights, and at the same time gave them the power of 
choosing magistrates. She also established municipal laws which con- 
ferred certain privileges on the citizens; and these were so many pre- 
paratory measures which she deemed were calculated to familiarize the 
nation with elective forms, and gradually to introduce a representative 
government. With her own hand, she drew up a code of et and crimi- 
nal laws, and abolished barbarous punishments—the inquisition, torture 
and confiscation; and continued to enforce the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment decreed by the Empress Elizabeth. Catherine also simplified the 
administration of her empire, and parcelled it out into several grand 
divisions, the government of which was intrusted to her lieutenants, who, 
though furnished with extensive powers, were obliged to confine them- 
selves strictly within the limits of her injunctions. Having thus estab- 
lished a kind of confederative system, she is said to have discovered the 
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best means of governing that monstrously extended empire. Finally she 
introduced perfect toleration in matters of religion, which in her time, 
America excepted, did not virtualiy exist in any other country. We have 
now summed up nearly all that Catherine attempted for the benefit of her 
subjects, and which it would appear was planting the dragon’s teeth ;—for 
the Admiral says in his usual quaint and forcible manner : 


Catherine, like another Cadmus, caused men to spring out of the 
earth, whilst her successors know only how to bury them in it. 


The truth is, that, intent upon arousing her people from their death- 
like apathy, she, unlike both her predeces-ors and successors, looked for 
men of talent, not amongst foreigners, but amongst her own subjects, and 
succeeded in finding Russians well fitted for every branch of public ser- 
vice. Amongst the many we need only mention Prince Potemkin, a 
statesman of the highest merit, the presiding genius of her councils ; and 
the field-marshals Romanzoff and Suvaroff, who with other able generals 
rendered her armies everywhere victorious both on land and sea. Her 
government is praised for having been economical and just ; the expenses 
of the four departments of the ministry having amounted only to a million 
and a half of roubles, whilst under Alexander, in 1819, one department 
alone, that of the finances, cost the treasury twenty-five millions of rou- 
bles. After her death not a single ukase was found that had not been put 
in execution, whilst Alexander left at his twenty-four thousand, which 
had not been carried into effect, and which probably never will be. 
“This inability,” says the Admiral, “ of executing the ukases is the sole 
barrier which a pitying Providence opposes to the arbitrary will of des- 
pots, and it diminishes in some degree their fatal effects.” 

Though a foreigner, Catherine did more for the cultivation of the 
Russian language and literature than any of her predecessors, by estab- 
lishing the Russian Academy of St. Petersburgh on the model of the 
French Academy. The following curious circumstance provoked this 
measure on the part of Catherine, and gives a Tacitus-like picture of the 
Russian people. 


During her journey to the Crimea, she distributed to each of her 
companions for translation different chapters of Belisarius, reserving 
one for herself, and this gave her an opportunity of perceiving how en- 
tirely the Russian language had been neglected, how replete it was with 
low and common expressions, and how absolutely deficient in words of 
a refined and exalted kind. Such words as sentiment, admiration, genius, 
man of honor, virtue, capacity, and nice distinctions of terms, such as 
bravery, courage, valor, gallantry, did not exist at all. The language was 
equally deficient in terminology of science and the arts; and when the 
Academy of St. Petersburgh was required to publish a Russian version of 
Buffon’s works, after many efforts, the execution of the task was found 
to be impossible. The Empress therefore established the Academy with 
a view to polishing and enriching this language, which she thought was 
susceptible of being improved. Buta single reign is not sufficient to 
insure satisfactory results in such cases; and the Russian language has 
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therefore, undergone but few changes, and the small number of good 
authors of that period was lost in the mass of ignorance. 


A fatal therefore, of this kind, seems to have lurked behind all the 
efforts of Catherine to raise her people in the scale of moral worth. At 
length, forgetting that a single reign, as the Admiral justly remarks, was 
not sufficient for bringing her reforms to maturity, she gave up the hope 
of civilizing her people by the arts of peace, and let loose the demon of 
war, in order, we are told, to accomplish that object by bringing the Rus- 
sians into immediate contact with civilized nations. 

We suspect that the wise Indian would have said, that she had not 
fire enough to burn up the sins of her people, but only to exhibit a series 
of illuminations, or rather to make a conflagration of the world, for which 
purpose a very sinall spark would suffice. Her method was calculated to 
produce a result the very reverse of that she desired, as she could not 
reasonably expect that her subjects should learn to know what is right, 
so long as she trampled upon the sacred rights of nations. To the ag- 
gressive spirit of Russian policy should be traced the entire absence 
amongst the Russian people of all just notions of right and wrong. 
Madame de Staél, whose partiality for the Emperor Alexander is well 
known, said, that they equally admired stealing and giving. With the 
view of civilizing her people by bringing them in immediate contact with 
other nations, Catherine determined, as a first step, upon the conquest of 
Poland, and as the next, upon that of Turkey. That Russia ever enter- 
tained such a design upon the latter country, has been denied a thousand 
times, and even now there exists a treaty founded upon this assumption, for. 
the preservation of Turkey, to which Russia has become a willing party. 
It is therefore infinitely important to listen to the confession of a hhasive 
minister of state on this very subject. The Admiral says : 


Her object was to develop to the greatest possible extent the moral 
power of her empire; but at the very outset she met with invincible 
obstacles. On casting her eyes towards the north, she saw herself 
placed at the most desolate extremity of Europe, and even of her do. 
minions, almost in the vicinity of the polar circle, in short, in a region 


Dark and wild, beat with perpetnal storms 

Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, bat gathers heaps, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile: all else deep snow and ice; 


and far removed from the more fertile provinces, and from all the re- 
sources of her empire. Her capital lay close to a sea, or rather lake,, 
which is frozen during one-half of the year, in consequence of which all 
trade is paralyzed. If she turned her attention to the south, she per- 
ceived there a thinly scattered population, without arts and civilization, 
although placed in the centre of great material resources; and there she 
beheld again another sea, closed not during one-half of the year only, 
but perpetually,—another state holding the keys of it. And yet the vital 
resources possessed by this part of her empire could neither be de- 
veloped nor put in circulation except by the Black Sea being open. In 
7* 
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that case, Russia would have a free communication by the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic with the rest of the world—a communication indispen- 
sable to her prosperity. Catherine was therefore desirous of removing 
those pews sg by uniting to her empire countries which, biest with a 
genial sky, contained al] the elements necessary to the welfare of their 
inhabitants, who, nevertheless, owing to barbarism and ignorance, were 
sunk in wretchedness andanarchy. The advantages of this acquisition, 
contrasted with the evils of an inhospitable climate, and the situation of 
a capital often threatened with submersion, flattered the policy of Cath- 
erine ; and had she succeeded in obtaining it, the Greeks would have 
been delivered from bondage without that effusion of blood which has 
been subsequently witnessed. ‘Trade, the arts and science would have 
revived in their ancient fallen country. To deliver men from slavery 
was her favorite idea, and having met with insurmountable obstacles to 
this design in her own country, she would have rejoiced to restore }ib- 
erty to the Greeks,—a people once free, and capable of becoming so 
again. She would have introduced genuine civilization into her Turk- 
ish dominions, instead of those absurd and ridiculous innovations which 
only hasten the fall of the Ottoman empire. Her moderation alone de- 
layed the accomplishment of her projects, for no other obstacle could 
have arrested her, as great Turkish armies constantly fled before a hand- 
ful of her troops. 


We are willing to give Catherine credit for her good intentions, 
although with such it is said that hell is paved; but was she capable of 
realizing them ? We will further grant that she might have been suc- 


cessful, but what guaranty could she give that her successors would fol- 
low the same policy ? That this was not in her power is proved beyond 
a doubt, by her having been unable to secure, even to the Russians, the 
benefits which she had bestowed upon them. Her successor mounted the 
throne with the avowed intention of undoing all that she had done, and 
he kept his promise but too well. Putting aside the question of the right 
of nations, the notion of which the French philosuphers of the eighteenth 
century had entirely obscured,—and Catherine in this respect was not 
superior to her age,—we say with the Admiral, that no country, and Rus- 
sia least of all, should attempt to subjugate another, when it is unable to 
confer upon it thereby any essential benefit. With regard to the assertion 
that Catherine’s moderation alone delayed her conquest of Turkey, we 
differ from the Admiral, and are of opinion that Turkey lay beyond her 
grasp, so long as Poland was not definitively partitioned. The following 
passage, from a work written by a Pole, is calculated to remove any further 
doubt on this subject : 


Had Poland remained independent and intact, these gigantic schemes 
(the conquests of ‘Turkey and India) could never have been contemplated 
by the Czars. Let Russia (the geographical situation of Poland being 
borne in mind) be imagined as extending from the Icy Sea to the Cri- 
mea, without the Polish provinces, on the one hand; and on the other, 
let Poland be supposed to be re-established, Russia would then at once 
be cut off from Odessa and Turkey, as well as from all communication 
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with central Evrope. Poland has therefore become the conductor of 
the Czar’s power from the north to the east, south and west, and is, in 
their political system, that which the heart is for the circulation of the 
blood,—the pulse of a new north.* 


Though it little matters now with which of the three northern powers 
originated the partition of Poland, their crime being equal, since ail shared 
init, we agree with our author, that it was not Catherine, but Frederick the 
Great, who first conceived the idea. Notwithstanding the success of Prus- 
sia, during the seven years’ war, that state was comparatively weak, when 
contrasted with the two neighboring powers. Frederick and his brother 
Henry, no less good politicians than great generals, knew well the pro- 
jects of Austria for recovering the provinces torn from her, and were 
aware that Russia would favor them, provided Austria did not oppose her 
own plans of aggrandizement in the south. In this critical situation, and 
already deserted by France, they perceived that Prussia could not pre- 
serve her rank unless they should succeed in binding her by a common 
interest with the two other powers, and with this view they conceived the 
project of the partition of Poland, which once accomplished became the 
tie of permanent alliance between the three powers. The conduct of 
Catherine, on that occasion, was very characteristic. When a dispute 
arose about the respective shares of each party, she put an end to it by 
dipping her finger in the ink and marking with it on the map the three 
portions. What had then become of the angel’s smile for which she was 
said to be remarkable? Maria Theresa, on her part, stood with her 
handkerchief in one hand weeping for Poland, whilst with the sword in 
the other she divided the land in sections, and took her share. Frederick 
the Great exulted that Voltaire could no longer liken his state to a pair of 
gaiters, whilst his brother Henry drew the conclusion, that it would no 
longer be ridiculed for want of logic. Alas for justice! We cannot help 
extracting the passage on the character of the unfortunate Polish people, 
the more interesting from being written by a Russian, to whose candor 
also it does great honor. 


The Poles are one of the finest of the human races; the personal 
beauty, both of the men and women, is such as can hardly be seen else- 
where. The men possess, in an eminent degree, both physical strength 
and energy of character. ‘They are generous, hospitable to prodigality, 
full of noble sentiments, and their manners are those of true chivalry. 
They are amiable towards their equals, haughty to their vassals; sus- 
ceptible on the point of honor, and magnificent in their domestic ar- 
rangements. Their enthusiasm for liberty and national independence is 
unbounded, and for these they are ready to venture on the most daring 
undertakings. To these qualities may be added the unshakable con- 
stancy they have lately shown in the midst of misfortunes. The Polish 
women have great influence over the other sex, and to the beauty of 
the English and the graces of the French women, they join the highest 
patriotism. By their superior education and the power of their charms, 





* Insurrection of Poland, in 1830—31, by S. B. Gnorowski. 
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they keep alive in the hearts of the men the sentiments of honor, inde. 
pendence and patriotism. Civilization also is more generally developed 
amongst them than amongst their neighbors. During my sojourn in 
White Russia, I knew many gentlemen who, although their country had 
been for many years subjugated by Russia, displayed more knowledge 
and more correct notions of law and justice, than | have subse juently 
witnessed in the members of ministerial committees and legislative 


assemblies. 


Alluding to the insurrection of the Poles in 1830, the Admiral says: 


The extreme cruelties exercised upon the Polish nation, since the 
insurrection of 1830, have no palliation, since that insurrection was the 
work of those to whom the government of the country was intrusted,— 
of the Grand Duke Constantine, “half man, half monkey,” and of the 
grinding oppression of his minions. Yet the Poles are treated as though 
they had revolted against a wise and legitimate government. We may 
discern, however, that powerful obstacles will one day arise to prevent 
the continuation of this violent state of affairs. The harsh treatment of 
the Poles only exasperates and disposes them to revolt, and the Russian 
government must therefore look upon them as a vanguard of the enemy. 
It is evident, that should Russia engage in a foreign war, her enemies 
would make good use of the hatred of the Poles for their oppressors. 
He, who is resolved to exterminate a nation, exposes himself to the 
consequences of its despair, and his victims, until they are annihilated, 
will display all that is most sublime in civic virtue. On the other hand, 
if it is intended that they should constitute a part of the empire, what 
can the Russian government ultimately gain by endeavoring to weaken 


them ? 


Besides the above causes, which render the amalgamation of the Poles 
with the Russians a thing impossible, others exist, according to the Admi- 
ral, still more powerful, and which cannot be removed, except by the 
total extirpation of the Polishrace. The Admiral, is, however, of opinion, 
that this cannot take place, and it is with pleasure that we quote his words. 


It must also be borne in mind, that the Russians and the Poles are, 
with regard to their respective moral characteristics, two races widely 
different, and that no power can ever fuse them together. ‘The Russians 
not only do not fear slavery, but they cherish it, and make their boast 
of it, which is the lowest degree of baseness to which men may descend. 
The Poles, on the contrary, hold slavery in horror, and pant only for 
freedom. The observation of Machiavelli is particularly applicable to 
these two nations. “It is,” says he, “as difficult to render free, men 
made to be slaves, as to render slaves, men made to befree.” ‘Two 
races of men thus directly opposed to each other have at length been 
found in the Russians and Poles. Their respective moral contrasts, 
acting as a permanent cause, will ultimately overpower the accidental 
cause, which has thrown the Poles into a false position,—a state of 
violent constraint ; just as the English, a nation independent by nature, 
long struggled against all kinds of tyranny with more or less success, 
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until ne ultimately obtained, by perseverance, a government suited to 
them. Let the Poles too persevere, and equal success awaits them. 


We rejoice to hear these words of hope from a Russian, for the Ad- 
miral is still as ever an ardent Russian patriot, as well as an enthusiastic 
admirer of Catherine. Under her reign, the Admiral thinks the Poles 
were treated with all the regard due to their misfortune; but since her 
death, owing to the suspicious policy of her successors, every thing has 
been called in question; the rights, liberties and privileges, granted one 
day, are swept away the next, and serve only as a pretext for persecution. 
«Let them hate me, provided they fear me!” Such is, according to bim, 
the maxim of the master of Poland, whose sole ambition is to be formida- 
ble to his subjects. 


“ With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower still he falls ; only supreme 
In misery.” 


There are two other blemishes in the character of Catherine, which the 
Admiral endeavors to wipe away,—namely, that of having usurped the 
crown by dethroning and murdering her husband, Peter LI. ; and that of 
having purposely neglected the education of Paul, her son and successor. 
Peter IIf., though born with good dispositions, which he showed in his 
sober intervals, plunged, after his accession to the throne, into the most 
revolting debauchery. This, added to his mania for anti-nationa] innova- 
tions, would have rendered his reign ruinous to his country. That révo- 
lution de palais,—the only revolution possible in Russia,—by which he 
was dethroned, was prepared and consummated by some patriots, and 
Catherine is said to have kept aloof from all their proceedings, and to 
have joined them only when her personal interference became indispensa- 
ble to the final success of the work. She had too no alternative but the 
throne or the tomb ; as Peter had determined to shut her up for life in a 
fortress, and to marry the sister of the Princess Dashkoff. There cannot, 
therefore, be any question with regard to her pretended usurpation of the 
throne of Russia, the regular succession besides having been in no way 
determined, which led the famous Caraccioli to say, that the throne of 
Russia was neither hereditary nor elective, but occupative. 


“Tt is also,” says the Admiral, “equally true, that the death of 
Peter III. no more took place by the order of Catherine, than that of 
Paul by the order of his sons. The imminence of a real or imaginary 
danger, which struck on the minds of some of the conspirators, was the 
sole moving cause in both cases. The only thing with which the Rus- 
sians, who derived so much benefit from the change, during Catherine’s 
twenty-four years’ reign, could reproach her for, would be, that she left 
them a series of legitimate successors, all more or less affected by the 
malady of Peter and Paul. In support of my opinion on this subject, 
I may be allowed to give an extract from the letter written by Prince 
Talleyrand to Louis VIL from Vienna on the 25th January, 1815, to 
dissuade him from giving his consent to the marriage of the Duc de 
Berry with a Russian Grand Duchess. 
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‘Considering the state of the intellectual faculties of Peter III., the 
grandfather of the Grand Duchess, and of Paul I. her father; led by 
the examples of the late King uf Denmark, and of the present reigning 
Duke of Oldenbourg, and of the unfortunate Gustavus lV., to look upon 
their deplorable infirmity as a dreadful appendage to the house of 
Holstein; I cannot but be apprehensive lest it should be introduced by 
this marriage into the royal family of France, and perhaps be inflicted on 
the heir of the throne. Shall Russia, who has been unable to establish 
any of her princesses upon any foreign throne, behold one of them 
called to that of France? Such a prospect would be, | venture to 
affirm, too much good fortune for her, and I should not wish that M. le 
Due de Berry should thus find himself placed in circumstances of very 
close relationship with a multitude of princes in the lowest departments 
of sovereignty.’ ” 


With regard to the second charge brought against Catherine, that of 
having neglected the education of her son Paul, those, who are disposed to 
find fault with all her actions, assume that she did so, in order that the 
splendor of her reign, like that of the Roman Augustus, might be the 
better displayed, by being contrasted with the barbarous rule of her suc- 
cessor. Admiral Chichagoff thinks that Catherine was too generous to 
be capable of conceiving such an idea, and that those who blame her in 
this respect do not take into consideration the organization and nature of 
man. Education may, to a certain extent, develop and improve the 
natural qualities of a man, but it can neither give him qualities, which 
nature has not bestowed upon him, nor entirely root up those with which 
he happens to have been born. Were it otherwise, M. Aurelius, a philo- 
sopher, and the most virtuous of the Roman emperors, would have lett for 
his successor a son like himself, instead of a monster; and the father of 
Frederick the Great would, by his unnatural conduct, have rendered his son 
an idiot. Catherine, says the Admiral, having to bring up a son of per- 
verse dispositions, endeavored, unlike the father of Frederick the Great, 
to give him all the advantages of an education suited to a sovereign. 
Not satisfied with surrounding him with the most enlightened Russians, 
such as Panin and Platow, she requested the celebrated d’Alembert to be- 
come his tutor, but this latter could not be persuaded to undertake the 
charge. She tried subsequently to initiate Paul into state affairs, but at 
length came to the conviction that all her efforts to correct the vicious 
character of her son would be unavailing. In order therefore to avoid 
at least irritating his temper by further thwarting him, and in the hope of 
tranquillizing his nature, by allowing it fair play, she permitted him to 
indulge, as far as might be convenient, his soldier-like mania, and to 
amuse himself by equipping and organizing certain regiments, which he 
made up of deserters, robbers, and the worst characters in the army. He 
dressed and drilled them @ la Prussienne, and it was with such a troop, 
that, after the death of Catherine, he made, as it were, an attack on the 
empire. Here it may naturally be asked, what prevented Catherine from 
doing that which Paul afterwards did, that is, to regulate the order ol 
succession to the imperial throne, and by appointing a more capable suc- 
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cessor, to secure to her people the advantages which she had conferred 
upon them. Where no law existed, could she not have made one? We 
should have been glad if the Admiral had solved this question. She 
might easily have perceived that by neglecting to do this, she had as yet 
done nothing effectual for the happiness of her people, who have been 
taught since, by experience, to vs her departure, but not to bless her 
memory. All the rights and privileges which she gave them have one 
by one been torn from them, down to the charter of Peter III. emancipat- 
ing the nobles, who are now as inalienably attached to their estates as the 
serfs. For this omission we must again abstract a considerable quantum 
from her greatness, though we are willing to allow that she was a shrewd 
and intelligent politician, and a well intentioned sovereign. Her personal 
appearance is thus described by the Admiral : 


There was something in her deportment exceedingly majestic, and 
according to circumstances she appeared now gracious, now imposing. 
She knew so well how to assume an air of majesty, that when Marshal 
Razmofsky, who was usually admitted to her intimate society, was 
going to deliver a public oration on the occasion of a new organic 
statute of the empire, he felt awe-struck to such an extent, that he 
would have been unable to proceed, had she not encouraged him by the 
extreme benevolence of her manner. She was of middle stature; her 
features were regular, and of extreme nobility ; her countenance some- 
times soft and agreeable, sometimes grave ak severe. She hada strong 
constitution, and enjoyed excellent health, which she preserved by tem- 
perance. Her mode of life was simple and healthful; she rose early, 
took coffee for breakfast, and then devoted herself to her literary studies 
until nine o’clock, at which hour she received her ministers. 


She displayed much judgment in the arrangement of her court, which 
she knew how to render particularly attractive to the Russians. Well 
aware that one of the principal grievances complained of against her 
predecessor, was his German mania, and having too much taste to take 
up the wild idea of dressing her ladies like peasant women, as was done 
subsequently at the Court of St. Petersburgh, she selected for them a cos- 
tume formerly used by the Boyar women, which by some modifications 
was rendered extremely elegant. Her court was composed of persons 
belonging to the first families, and her rule of conduct towards them was, 
as she said, to reprimand in whispers, and to praise aloud. 


“Tt was,” says the Admiral, “a noble and precious establishment, 
which has since disappeared with many others. Under the reign of 
Alexander, a curious reform was introduced at court. By an imperial 
ukase, the chamberlains and gentlemen of the chamber were deprived 
of their privileges ; their rank having been, till then, respectively equi- 
valent to the military grades of major-general and brigadier, a Kind of 
intermediate between that of general and colonel. The ukase in ques- 
tion assigns the following singular reason for this change: ‘Consider- 
ing that the welfare of the empire requires that all employments should 
be given to true merit, we order, after having consulted our council of 
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state, that the military rank of chamberlains and gentlemen of the 
chamber be suppressed, and that such as hold them shall enjoy only the 
rank inherent to their office. After which, we feel convinced, that al! 
the offices of state will be occupied only by persons of true merit, 
What connection is there, in the name of common sense, between the 
object of the ukase and its concluding words’ In consequence of this 
and other such reforms, the court has now lost all its former attraction, 
and to obtain an appointment there is equivalent to banishment.” 


In the opinion of the Admiral, every thing in Russia has deteriorated 
in the same proportion under Catherine’s successors, even to the diploma- 
tic skill for which the Russian cabinet has become proverbial. The pan- 
acea now applied by the latter to remove every kind of difficulty, is in- 
variably a levy of recruits; if a scarcity occurs, or the country is men- 
aced by a pestilence ; if a new treaty is concluded, or rumours of an émeute 
in Paris are heard; in fact, whatever event casts its shadow before, an 
imperial ukase is sure to make its appearance, ordering a fresh levy of 
conscripts. By a similar policy, the army, which in Catherine’s time 
amounted only to 200,000, has been augmented to thrice that number— 
argumented, but not improved; and if we are to credit the Admiral, it 
has greatly fallen off. In proof of his assertion, he draws a parallel 
beween the achievements of the Russian troops on the same theatre 
of war, under the reign of Catherine and those of her successors, 
much to the advantage of the former. Romanzoff and Souvaroff, for 
instance, never failed to rout large Turkish armies with not more 
than 20,000 men, whilst hundreds of thousands of Russians have 
since marched against the Turks, without obtaining any marked 
success. In the last war between Russia and Turkey (1827-28), no less 
than 400,000 Russian troops were employed, and four levies of recruits 
were made during the continuance of hostilities; and yet after the 
conclusion of the treaty of Adrianople, Diebitsch could hardly bring back 
men enough to form the nucleus of several regiments. Let it be borne 
in mind too, that Turkey has become comparatively much weaker since 
the celebrated battle of Navarino, and that donkies loaded with Russian 
gold have found their way into many a Turkish fortress. Again, Sou- 
varoff defeated the French under Moreau, Macdonald and Joubert, whilst 
at a subsequent period, the Russians never won a single field fought 
against the French. The same weakness of the Russian army was dis- 
played in the late Polish war, when the Russians marched into Poland 
400,000 men, and yet were obliged to make two campaigns; the Poles, 
meanwhile, having never been able to bring at once into the field more 
than 30,000 regular troops. The cause of this phenomenon is not to be 
traced to any degeneracy in the Russian soldier, but rather to the incapa- 
city of his leaders, who no longer understand how to excite in him any 
passion. He goes to war neither for fame nor booty, nor for aught else 
in earth or heaven ;—he goes because he must go. With him it is “ the 
cold that performs the effect of fire.” Another cause is said to be the 
persona! interference of the Emperors in military affairs, which seems to 
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aralyze the officers. The Admiral mentions a curious fact of this kind, 
which took place in the beginning of the famous campaign of 1812. 
When the Emperor arrived at the head-quarters of the army at Wilno, 
several of the generals made a formal protest, to the effect that he should 
withdraw,or that they must resign their posts ; upon which Alexander imme- 
diately departed for St. Petersburgh. A third cause is the employment 
of so many foreign officers, who are unacquainted with the character of 
the Russian soldier, and ever remain perfect strangers tohim. Disadvan- 
tages of this nature did not exist in the time of Catherine, who gave her 
generals full liberty of action ; and they were also all Russians, and some, 
as Souvaroff, of the very highest stamp. Though a man of education, he 
identified himself in all respects with the soldiers, whose minds he 
entirely swayed, by addressing himselt to their superstitious feelings. 
After a battle he used to say: “ That such as had fallen were to be en- 
vied for their lot, as they were already dwelling with angels, and enjoy- 
ing eternal life in the greatest felicity and beatitude. Strive to do like 
them: fight well, and render yourselves worthy of the same bless- 
ings.” 
It was to this superstitious character of the Russian people that Napoleon 
alluded when at St. Helena ; he said, that were he an autrocrat at St. Peters- 
burgh, he would let his beard grow, and would arrive at an appointed day 
at Calais. If we are to believe travellers’ tales, and even the Admiral 
himself, the present Emperor is acting according to the advice of Napo- 
leon, or rather endeavors to do so. With such facts before us, how are 
we to comprehend the continual progress made by Russia in the exten- 
sion of her territory? In our author’s opinion this is not to be ascribed 
to the skill of the government, but primarily to the imbecility of other 
foreign powers, and next to the irresistible impulse of conquest which 
Catherine gave to Russia. What Sir W. Scott affirmed of Napoleon 
during his Renuen campaign is also applicable to Russia; namely, that 
she is in the state of a drunken man, who is unable to stand still, though 
he can yet walk and even run. In other words, she is driven forward by 
the force of necessity without knowing whither she is going. Having 
given up the idea of raising its people in the moral scale, (even Catherine 
was brought to this pass,) the Russian government has nothing left but 
to conquer without cessation, in which it meets with no obstacle what- 
ever on the part of its subjects ; who, when all the world shall belong to 
their governors, at last, according to a prediction of J.J. Rousseau, “ man- 
geront du sucre,” giving, as our author says, in exchange to the sub- 
jugeted nations only chains, since they have nothing else to give. The 

ussian government finds itself in a perplexing dilemma ; it cannot leave 
conquered nations in the possession of their rights and liberties, as in that 
case the native Russians would feel themselves humiliated, whilst, on the 
other hand, it is unable to raise the latter to the height of its newly ac- 
quired subjects. The consequence of such a state of things must be and 
is, that all its subjugated nations are invariably degraded to the level of 
the Russians ; which circumstance may account for those incessant re- 
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volts in the Russian dominions; meanwhile, “ expectation stands in hor- 


ror.” 
Oh heaven! that such resemblance of the Highest 
Should yet remain, when faith and realty 
Remain not: wherefore should not strength and might 
"There fail where virtue fails, or weakest prove 
Where boldest, though to sight unconquerable ? 


The sacred maxim of our religion—*‘ What shall it profit a man to 
gain the whole world if he lose his own soul’’—is however as applicable 
to empires as to individuals. The body of Russia is swelling into a Titan- 
like mountain, which threatens to suffocate her spirit, and only advances 
with the greater speed to the catastrophe which will hurl it down the 
precipice “ ten thousand fathoms deep.’ For this again, according to the 
Adiiral, Russia will be indebted to Catherine ; for she it was, who in- 
stead of realizing her idea of setting at liberty that spirit, only set in mo- 
tion the machine built up for aggression by Peter the Great. Thus, once 
more, we have to reduce the dimensions of her greatness,—nay it 
will vanish one day into flame and smoke. In the mean time, 
be are not averse to grant her the praise bestowed on her by the Admi- 
ral: 


A nation that has lost its liberty, and which by nature is unable to 
appreciate and still less to regain it, is the more patient under the yoke 
of despotism, since such condition does not exclude a possibility of hap- 
piness, and even of glory ; the first being often but an ignorance of what 
is better, and the second but an ignorance of whatistrue. Besides, a des- 
pot is not necessarily a tyrant, and when he does justice and abstains 
from arbitrary acts, he may prove a benefactor to his subjects. There- 
fore a highly gifted man, placed by circumstances or by his own merit 
at the head of a docile population, is sure to render it prosperous and 
powerful ; and although this condition must be precarious, since it is 
dependent on the frail existence of an individual, the reality of it for the 
time being cannot be contested. Such fortunate accidents have from 
time to time shed a lustre over the more or less obscure annals of en- 
slaved nations; and such a one for Russia was the reign of Catherine ll., 
surnamed the Great, than which it would be in vain to seek another 
equally glorious in the history of that empire. 


When Madame de Staé] complimented Alexander by saying to him 
that he was worth a constitution to his people, he in return likewise as- 
serted that he was but an accident. Surely we English have no need to 
envy the nations whose happiness depends entirely upon a grim looking 
chapter of accidents, although the Whigs, the earth-born, are doing their 
best to place us in this sad predicament. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Moses AND THE GEOLOGISTs. 


Intropucrory Nore. 


Ir has been our intention, before commencing our selections from 
foreign discussions on Geology, to furnish an original article on the 
history and present state of geological science, that the bearings and 
force of these discussions might be more fully appreciated by such of our 
readers as may not be already familiar with the subject. Such an arti- 
cle we still expect from a competent hand. If it should not be prepared 
in season for the present No. of the Eclectic, it may be expected to ap- 
pear in our next. 

In the mean time, the great question of the consistency of geological 
facts with the Mosaic account of the Creation and the Deluge, as com- 
monly interpreted, has been so often mooted, and is regarded with so 
much interest,—and, by many, even with alarm,—that most of our read- 
ers are doubtless prepared to welcome the arguments on either side of 
this question ; while there are not a few who will be especially gratified 
to see the points of objection to the modern claims of Geology clearly 
stated. This is done, to some extent, in the following review; and we 
give these arguments the more readily because we are not yet ourselves 
convinced that all the claimed “ Certainties of Geology” have been suf- 
ficiently established. While, therefore, we rejoice in the progress of 
geological discovery, and feel no alarm as to the ultimate result in re- 
spect to the credit due to Scripture history, we would by no means yield 
an established and well sustained interpretation of the Divine Oracles to 
meet those alleged facts in science which are not yet fully ascertained. 
We have no doubt, however, that the truths of Révelation and of science, 
rightly understood, are in perfect harmony, and shall at once open our 
minds and our pages to such new light as shall be offered from either 

uarter. 
: The work of Dr. John Pye Smith, referred to in the following article, 
has been republished in this country, and was noticed by us in another 
place,* as a learned, manly and Christian defence of the ascertained 
facts of geological science against the popular suspicion of their ten- 
dency to discredit the truth and authority of Revelation. Sr. Ep. 


From the Monthly Review, January, 1841. 


1. The Certainties of Geology. By Wiiu1am Stpney Gissoy, F. G. S. 

2. Scriptural Geology, or an Essay on the High Antiquity ascribed to the 
Organic Remains Imbedded in Stratified Rocks. By the Rev. Georce 
Younes, D. D. 2d Edition. 


The authors before us are widely divided,—are in fact directly opposed, 
upon the subjects indicated by our running title, Mr. Gibson ranging him- 


* American Biblical Repository for July 1840, p. 258. 
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self under the banner of the Geologists, and the Reverend Doctor stand- 
ing up strenuously for the Mosaic account, according to its literal sense as 
given in our English Bibles. 

Now, it may be thought that on questions which have excited of late 
years so much keen controversy as those referred to, and so soon after 
our notice of Dr. Pye Smith’s work on the relation between the Holy 
Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science, we might have allowed 
the present volumes to pass with the slightest mention of the views which 
they generally urge, especially as we do not discover in Mr. Gibson’s any 
very novel arguments on the more important grounds of difference ; while 
in Dr. Young’s smaller work, we have but a second edition of what ap- 
peared two years ago; with an appendix, however, containing animad- 
versions on Dr. Smith’s work. But it is right that a champion on each 
side should be heard together, when the points at issue are of such mag- 
nitude as those belonging to a science which ranks next to that of astro- 
nomy, and, on the other hand, as is supposed by many pious persons, when 
the very foundations of our religious faith are being undermined by the 
advocates of geological theories. We therefore take advantage of the 
present opportunity to place before our readers a few of the more striking 
arguments repeated or advanced by the combatants before us ; although, 
after having so recently reviewed Dr. Smith’s work, we need not at any very 
considerable length accompany Mr. Gibson, seeing that he takes pretty 
nearly the same path as that pursued by the reverend gentleman last 
mentioned ; not as a follower, we are informed in the preface, for nearly 
the whole of the Essay “ had been written before the publication of Dr. 
Smith’s work, which the author had not the good fortune to read until 
within the last few weeks, nor did he ever attend or read reports of the 
Rey. Dr. Smith’s lectures on the subject.” 

In an introductory chapter, Mr. Gibson, whose enthusiasm is rather 
verbose, asserts the high claims which Geology has in the range of science. 
Next we have a general view of the nature, the objects and the relations 
of geological research ; its tendency in a theological sense being here as 
in many other passages of the book rated very high. We then have a 
summary of the geological discoveries “ which establish the high an- 
tiquity of the earth ;” and hence a far more remote beginning than the 
era supposed to be fixed by the sacred narrative. After this the Mosaic 
record is subjected to the tests which natural phenomena, reason, inter- 
pretation or philology, and analogy supply. The Noachian flood in due 
course is the theme ; alter which we have a “ Summary of the arguments 
by which the consistency of Geology and Revelation is established,” which 
we quote entire. 

The consistency of the results established in Geology with the doc- 
trines of Revelation seem, it is said by Mr. Gibson, to be as follows: 


That upon certain points, with regard both to the doctrine of the 
Creation and of the Deluge, the generally received interpretation of the 
Mosaic text can no longer be entertained consistently with the facts es- 
tablished in Geology, and must therefore be abandoned, but that it is 
susceptible of altered interpretation, and that for many considerations, 
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it is clearly liable to correction, by the ascertained results of scientific 
investigations in the actual phenomena of the globe. 

That such correction does not in the least involve the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, because a construction, which renders the Mosaic 
narrative perfectly consistent with the language of the globe, may fairly, 
and without doing violence to the meaning and context of the narrative, 
be adopted; orif any hesitation should be felt in receiving an altered in- 
terpretation, then there are strong reasons for concluding that upon these 
particular subjects, the history interwoven in the book of Genesis is 
not possessed of that character ‘“‘ which could give importance to every 
point of discrepancy or coincidence between its statements and the 
phenomena of nature.” 

That we may so conclude without casting the slightest impeachment 
on the sacred writings. 

That with regard to the extent to which the received interpretation 
must be altered, we find: 

First, as to the doctrine of the Creation—that the researches of Geo- 
logy confirm the testimony of Scripture to the fact that all created things 
originated in the fiat of Omnipotence ; that the creation of man was last 
in order in the great work, the human race having become tenants of the 
globe at acomparatively recent period; and established societies having 
begun to be formed, at an epoch, no further distant, in all probability, 
than that assigned by the Mosaic text. 

That consequently, it is only as to the periods comprehended by the 
expression “the beginning,” and by the “ days” of creation, that the re- 
ceived interpretation has to be adapted to the testimony of the globe. 
And that the only point, therefore, requiring reconciliation is one in 
which the inconsistency can be obviated by a change of construction, 
a change which is fairly warranted by the text. 


Mr. Gibson refers to the interpretations put upon the beginning of 
Genesis by Drs. Chalmers, Buckland and others; and upon the “ days” 
of creation. But to go on with his summary : 


Second, as to the doctrine of the Deluge—that although the phenom- 
ena of the globe infallibly testify that frequent changes in the relative 
situations of land and sea have taken place, aud that the submersion by 
the waters, of land previously existing above their surface, has been for 
periods of lengthened duration, and that these changes have been ac- 
companied by circumstances, relating to organic life, which prove their 
occurrence at distinct intervals of time; yet, that these facts do not 
disprove the occurrence of the tranquil inundation described in the Mo- 
saic narrative, because, on a comparison of their respective characters, 
—indicated as regards the geological deluges by the phenomena of na- 
ture, and as regards the Noachian deluge by the statements of the Mo. 
saic record,—the events cannot be identified with each other in any 
respect. 

That the very character assigned to the Noachian flood by the sa- 
cred historian precludes us from expecting to find in nature any marks 
of its occurrence ; our belief in it, therefore, rests upon the Mosaic re- 
cord, as fully and independently as our conviction of the revolutions to 

g* 
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which the globe has been subjected rests upon the phenomena disclosed 
in geological investigations. 

That such anterior revolutions occurred in periods of which nothing 
could have been known to mankind, but by means of geological induc. 
tion; and consequently, that the silence of the Mosaic narrative, as to 
their occurrence, is not surprising; and besides, such events were for- 
eign to the subject of those sacred records which were destined to re- 
veal the moral obligations of the human race. 

That there are strong reasons for considering the introductory por. 
tion of the Mosaic text to admit of the construction, that great anterior 
periods, subsequent to the original creation of the world, are left unde- 
fined, unnoticed and unlimited by the text. 

That consequently, the proofs adduced in Geology, that the Noachian 
flood was not the only event of the kind that even affected the globe, 
do not impeach the veracity of the Mosaic text. 

That the assumed universality of the Noachian flood is not disproved 
by conclusions established in Geology alone ; but that considerations 
arising on the text itself, on the laws of nature, and on physical facts, 
must forbid our adhering to that interpretation of it, which involves the 
doctrine of the universality of .the flood at one time over the globe, and 
in fact justify our interpreting the statement that the flood covered the 
whole earth, to mean the whole earth then known to man. 


Such are some of Mr. Gibson’s “ Certainties ;” but hear the other 


party. 
in the case of all controversies where the subjects of them deeply 


concern the interests of mankind, the virulence of party, and the hostility 
of the combatants bear a close relative violence to the importance of the 
question. Every one knows how it is in the domain of politics; in the 
field of physical science also, fierce have been the disputes. But how 
much hotter than in either has religious antagonism grown! What then 
are we to expect on the subject eT Goskec when not only the pride of 
science is enlisted in the cause, but the stability of our religion is thought 
by one party at least to depend upon the decision arrived at, viz., whether 
or not the Mosaic account of the Creation and of the Deluge is to be con- 
strued literally, or otherwise? Why, the impartial, candid and temperate 
reader must be prepared to hear the one party denounced by their oppo- 
nents “ as atheists, infidels and enemies to revelation ;”’ the other retalia- 
ting and flinging back such terms and names as these,—“ bigots, fanatics, 
ignorant and illiberal.” 

The range that Geology has by this time of day taken in the collec- 
tion of facts, and which are accumulating with amazing rapidity, enable 
each party to give a show of probability to almost any fancy ; and hence 
so many theories, often to be put to fight by some new discovery ; 80 
that instead of certainties we have very frequently mere hollow conjec- 
tures. Nor can we say that this system of pleasurable guessing is con- 
fined to the geologists ; for since their researches have been so incessant 
and successful, the Scripturalists have been put to their wits’ end, and 
been obliged to arm themselves with the same sort of weapons,—to store 
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their minds with the same kind of knowledge, that their opponents are 
in possession of. Perhaps Dr. Young has found this necessary; at any 
rate he has evidently devoted no small share of time and thought to geo- 
logical subjects, the attractions of the pursuit and the championship of 
what he considers to be revealed truth, no doubt inspiring him. 

His Essay is divided into two Parts ; the First— proving that the 
Strata, instead of requiring myriads of ages for their formation, may have 
been deposited nearly about one period ;”’ the Second—* showing that the 
Deluge was the period, when all the secondary and tertiary rocks were 
formed.” We must adduce some of his facts and reasonings, which he 
thinks amount to proving and to showing ; troubling the general reader 
as little as possible with technicalities or the abstruser points of the sub- 
ject; endeavoring only to direct attention to a few of those views which 
ought to be consulted along with such theories as Dr. Pye Smith and Mr. 
Gitson have put forth with regard to the Creation and the Noachian 
flood. 

The Geologists allow an antiquity of incalculable extent to the ani- 
mals and vegetables whose remains are imbedded in stratified rocks ; that 
is to say, going back to a period millions ef years anterior to the creation 
of man. “ They picture to themselves a multitude of primeval worlds, 
each garnished with its peculiar race of animals and vegetables, each 
subsisting for thousands of years, but at length overwhelmed, to make 
way for a new race, destined in its turn to grow, to flourish, and to be 
destroyed.” But, asks Dr. Young, is there any thing in the strata, or 
their imbedded relics to indicate such high antiquity ?—He answers 


thus : 


We see the crust of the earth composed of a vast series of beds, 
which must have been deposited one over another by water; with a 
number of irregular masses, which appear to be of igneous origin, and 
may be supposed to have been ejected from below, by some volcanic ex- 
pansive force; but, as we discern nothing in the latter class of rocks to 
show how long they were in being heaved up, so we perceive not any 
thing in the former, to show what time was occupied in their deposition. 

The regularity with which the depositions have been made, and the 
remarkable thinness of some of the seams are, indeed, urged as proofs, 
that the process has been very slow, and that an immense period of time 
must have been required to form the whole series. The ripple-marks on 
many of the beds, and the laminated texture of others are particularly 
appealed to, as decisive evidence of a leisurely and long protracted de- 
position. But do we not witness on our sandy shores, where ripple- 
marks abound, the formation of strata in miniature, often accumulating 
to a considerable thickness in a fewdays? When a storm, or high tide 
has broken down, and swept away any large sand bank; its materials, 
in less than a week, are re-deposited on another part of the beach, where 
they form a new bank, perhaps some yards in thickness, composed of 
regular layers of sand, clay, gravel, sea-weed and comminuted coal. 
The orderly appearance and laminated texture of stratified rocks, there- 
fore, cannot prove, that a vast period was employed in producing them. 
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As to the imbedded relics, he maintains that there is nothing to prove 
that they are of different creations, although the groups in the successive 
depositions may be different. He will not allow that in tracing the beds 
upwards, there is a gradual progress as is alleged by the Pre-adamites, 
from the more rude and simple creatures, to the more perfect and com- 
pletely organized ; “ as if the Creator’s skill had improved by practice.” 
But the point which he most particularly urges in this part of his subject 
is that the fossil vegetables and animals did not live, as is taken for 
granted by his opponents, where they are now found, but were drifted 
thither. Ocean currents are held by him to have acted to a boundless 
extent towards producing the phenomena in question, and a number of 
illustrative cases are adduced. 

The Pre-adamites argue that the stratified rocks could not be deposited 
in a very limited time, for that they would be formed with a slowness, 
analogous to the gradual manner in which sediment is now being deposi- 
ted in the bed of the ocean, furnished by the waste of sea-cliffs, and the 
mud of rivers. Our author however takes various grounds to show that 
the stratified beds must have been formed on a grander scale, and depo- 
sited at a much more rapid rate ; such indeed as the agencies which must 
have been at work at the deluge would eflect,—the pressure of the vol- 
canic force from below, the heat attending it, and the action of electricity. 

We must pass on to the second Part of the Essay after quoting what 
he has to urge to an objection that may be raised to his hypothesis. It 
may be asked: “ If the fossil animals and vegetables all belonged to one 
period, why do those of one formation differ so widely from those of an- 
other? And why are there so many beds in which there is not a single 
species identical with any existing species ?’’ The answer given is in 
these words : 


To obviate this difficulty, let us attend to another important state- 
ment, laid down and fully established by Mr. Lyell, in his Principles of 
Geology, Il. pp. 66, 67, &c.; viz. that the animals and vegetables of our 
globe are not equally distributed over the whole, but exist in groups, 
occupying peculiar districts. The productions of the New World are 
totally different from those of the Old; those of Europe are not the 
same with those of Africa, nor do the latter correspond with those of 
Asia. The indigenous species of animals and plants in New-Holland 
are, almost without exception, distinct from those of other countries. 
In the Flora of St. Helena, out of 61 native species only two or three 
occur anywhere else. With the exception of some eels, none of the 
fishes in the river Nile correspond with those of Europe. (See Geologi- 
cal Survey of the Yorkshire coast, p. 335.) In the Galapagos archipel- 
ago, as described by Mr. Darwin, “the birds, reptiles, plants and in- 
sects are, with very few exceptions, of species found nowhere else in 
the world ;” and these islands abound with saurians, not unlike those of 
the lias. (Lyell’s Element, p. 394.) In short, as Mr. Lyell observes, 
‘‘each separate region of the globe, both of land and water, is occupied 
by distinct groups of species ; and most of the exceptions to this gene- 
ral rule may be referred to disseminating causes now in operation.” 
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(Principles, IL. p. 67.) Not only in each quarter of the globe, but in 
each considerable division of that quarter, especially if it be somewhat 
insulated, we find quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, insects, plants, fishes, mol- 
jusea and sea-weed, peculiar to that locality. 

If, then, a similar distribution existed in the primeval world, and if 
we suppose, with Professor Phillips, that the currents, which brought the 
materials of our strata, flowed from remote regions, and from various 
directions ; the organic bodies, as well as the mineral substances, drifted 
by any One current, must needs have been different from those deposited 
by any other current. And if we grant what is extremely probable, that 
the animals and vegetables of the ancient world were distributed over 
a much greater extent of surface, at least of productive surface, than 
there is in the present world ; we need not be at all surprised at the va- 
riety of genera and species, discovered in stratified rocks. Looking 
upon the whule case, it would be more strange to find uniformity than 
variety, in the relics of a world replete with life, in all its diversified 
forms, beyond what can now be witnessed. 


Coming to the second part of the Essay, we find that the first thing 
attempted to be shown is that the pre-adamite theory is inconsistent with 
Scripture. The Doctor thinks that it seems scarcely consistent with the 
wisdom of the Divine Being, that a succession of creations should occupy 
our globe throughout _ ages, without any intelligent creatures to enjoy 
the scene, and praise the Creator. Again, according to the sacred record, 
it was man’s transgression that brought death into the world, while the 
Geologists say that it reigned and triumphed for an immeasurable space 
before man existed. But the strongest scriptural objection to their system 
is, that it leaves no room for the deluge as recorded in the Bible. That 
deluge, he argues, both from the still existing phenomena, and from Re- 
velation, must have been universal, not local, as Dr. Smith conjectures ; 
and tumultuous, not a quiet effusion of waters over the earth, as others 
do; and that two natural agents were sufficient to work out the dreadful 
catastrophe, both of which the sacred historian mentions, “ the windows 
of heaven were opened,”’—that is, there was a tremendous rain ; and “ all 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up,’’—that is, the waters of 
the ocean were heaved up by its bed being elevated, and the dry land de- 
pressed. Perhaps earthquakes and volcanoes were let loose; and these 
continued in operation for weeks together, throwing up primeval strata, 
and often rocks, which may account for many of the phenomena which 
are sought to be turned to purposes hostile to the sacred historian’s des- 
cription. In short, the deluge is represented by our author as the grand 
era in the history of the earth as regards the things that have puzzled 
philosophers, and given scope to the wild as well as brilliant imaginings 
of the Pre-adamites. He says: 

The ancient bed of the ocean may be supposed to have consisted of 
numerous layers of sand, clay, lime and other substances, including 
corals and marine shells; and these layers having been accumulating 
from the earliest ages, might have acquired a vast thickness at the era 
of the deluge, and might to a certain degree be consolidated into rocks, 
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At any rate, when volcanic agency began to heave up these primeval 
strata, the powerful heat and pressure from beneath, aided perhaps by 
chemical causes, and by voltaic or electric action, would speedily indu. 
rate them, and when continued for some time, would reduce many of 
them to a crystalline form. In this way, we may account for the for. 
mation of the primary stratified rocks, including the transition rocks, 
with the rocks of the Silurian system. Many of these rocks are slaty, 
and finely laminated, as might be expected from their being slowly de. 
posited throughout a long series of years. Several of them also contain, 
as might be expected, the remains of shell, corals and other organized 
substances, such as might be found in the primeval ocean, or might be 
accidentally conveyed into it. While these rocks were thus hardened, 
and gradually raised, the inequality of the pressure from below would 
throw them into various irregular positions, and occasion numerous 
contortions and fractures. Hence, fragments of the slate rocks might 
be expected to occur in the strata that succeed ; and the one could not 
be supposed to be conformable to the other. 

During these operations at the bottom of the sea, others of great 
importance were taking place on the shore; for, when the bed of the 
ocean began to rise, the dry land would necessarily begin to sink ; and, 
in sinking, would be violently shattered, and partially dissolved. In 
consequence of this, the mountain torrents, swoln with the rains, and 
the waters of the sea, now spreading along the open country, would 
sweep away immense quantities of matter, organized and unorganized, 
to be deposited in the deepest parts of the ocean. First, the alluvial 
soil, yielding to the united attacks of the torrents and the waves, would 
be sistieaiely carried off from the plains and low islands ; and, ming- 
ling with the sand and gravel, brought down by the mountain streams, 
or lying on the shore, would be conveyed into the deep sea, and depo- 
sited there, to form the red sand-stone, or conglomerate, which rests 
unconformably on the slate rocks, and is often of immense thickness. 

While the waters were demolishing the alluvial soil, the trees would 
be uprooted, and the whole vegetation set afloat ; so that the rich for- 
ests of the plains, and low islands would, each in succession, become a 
floating mass of vegetable matter; and this dense mass, partially loaded 
with mud, being conveyed into the ocean, would, in a short time, sink 
to the bottom, to become eventually a bed of coal. In the mean time, 
currents running from various quarters, bringing arenaceous, calcareous, 
or argillaceous matter, would form beds of sandstone, limestone, or 
shale, alternating with the vegetable strata and with one another. Thus, 
the materials of the carboniferous series of rocks would be gradually 
deposited ; the contents of many a rich forest being lodged in the new 
formed beds, while each stratum would contain the organic bodies 
brought by the current to which it owed its formation. 


With regard to the paucity or non-discovery of human remains in de- 
posits so ancient as those which have been found in the ossiferous caves, 
Dr. Young has some pertinent observations. He remarks: 

to] 


Perhaps the principal cause is, that as land and sea, for the most 
part, exchanged places at the deluge, by far the greater part of the in- 
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habitants of the land must have been buried in the depths of the ocean. 
But human relics have been discovered in ancient deposits. In the cave 
of Gailenreuth, they are found intermixed with the bones of extinct spe- 
cies of bears, hyenas, elephants, &c.; and the same discovery has been 
made in the caverns of Bize, Pondres and Souvignargues, in the south 
of France ; and more recently, in some caverns near Liege. In some of 
these localities, fragments of pottery, and rude flint knives are said to 
have been found. Of course, the abettors of the pre-adamite theory 
will not allow these human relics to be of the same age with the bones 
of the extinct animals; and have made several lame attempts to get 
over the difficulty thus lying in their way. M. Schmerling, and other 
men of learning, residing near these caverns, and having much better 
opportunities of knowing the facts, than any transient visitor, however 
skilful, have decidedly expressed their opinion, that the human bones 
in these deposits are coeval with those of the quadrupeds. It is not 
pretended, that the bones of men were merely lying on the surface, or 
found only in the entrance, where they might be accidentally dropt ; 
they were found in the inmost recesses of the caves, buried in the mud 
with the bones of the bear, the hyena and the rhinoceros; and to deny 
them the same antiquity, is to attempt to uphold theory at the expense 
of unquestionable fact. 

But it is not in cave deposits only that human relics have been de- 
tected: they occur also in solid rocks. ‘The discovery of human skele- 
tons imbedded in grey limestone, in the island of Guadaloupe, marks an 
important era in the progress of geology. It is to be regretted that 
further researches have not been made into that interesting deposit ; es- 
pecially as most geologists roundly assert, that the stone is a mere mo- 
dern coneretion. This notion, now so generally adopted, is quite at 
variance with the plain facts of the case, as detailed by Mr. Konig, in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1814; and the valuable specimen in 
the British Museum gives it no countenance whatever. The stone, 
which I carefully examined, greatly resembles some varieties of oolite 
limestone ; like which, it contains fragments of shells, and of corals ; 
the latter, as in the oolite, sometimes retaining their original red color. 
The bones are entirely fossilized, and have no appearance of recent 
bones accidentally incrusted with stalactite or travertine. Nothing but 
a fixed determination to set up theory against fact can resist the evi- 
dence arising from this discovery. The strange idea, that these imbed- 
ded human remains are the result of a battle and massacre, of so late a 
date as 1710, may be believed, when once another petrified field of bat- 
tle can be pointed out ; but it is far more likely, that we shall first dis- 
cover other fossil specimens of the human race in secondary rocks, af- 
fording such irresistible evidence, as will at once annihilate the whole 
system of pre-adamite creations. 


We have thus presented some of the arguments and facts made use of 
by a strenuous champion in behalf of the literal meaning of the Mosaic 
text, without having had any other purpose in view than to point out 
some of the hypotheses and constructions, on both sides of a question of 
unsurpassed interest and importance to those of our readers who may 
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never have set about weighing the several and particular arguments re. 
garding it; perfectly satisfied at the same time that “ the volume of Crea. 
tion, the volume of Providence and the volume of Inspiration have al! 
one Author,” and must be in sweetest harmony ; nay, convinced that the 
time will come when Geology and Scripture will reciprocally, ani 
without the possibility of being set at odds, illustrate and recommend 
one another; when conjectures, which we find so plentiful on both sides, 
will have to yield to demonstrations, and the bitter exaggerations of one 
set of interpreters, regarding the opinions of another set, shall be abashed 
amid the effulgence of truth and the light even of this world. In the 
meanwhile, however, we must not close Dr. Young’s volume before 
having a glimpse of the contents of the appendix, which smartly ani- 
madverts on Pye Smith’s theory, especially of a local Creation, and a local 
Deluge. 

We need not recapitulate what we before quoted from Dr. Smith 
concerning his alleged localities, further than to say that he limited them 
to a portion of Central Asia ; whereas most commentators have thought 
that the Adamic creation replenished the whole earth before the flood, 
and that that flood was universal. 

Dr. Smith gets over the literal and full meaning of the language of 
Scripture on these subjects by stating that the Divine Being, in communi- 
cauing with man, adapts his communications to the weakness of man’s 
understanding, and the imperfections of man’s knowledge ; and also that 
in Scripture universal terms are often used to express a Visited idea. He 


argues besides, as regards the rate of increase before the Deluge, that it 
was far less than after that catastrophe. In reply to some of these views, 
the following paragraphs are not without their force. Says our author: 


Had the Creation and the Deluge been limited to Central Asia, we 
must have found here some obvious traces of this localization ; some 
peculiarities of soil, of rocks, of animals and of vegetables ; enabling 
us to discern, with tolerable accuracy, the extent of this newest part of 
the earth’s surface, at once the cradle and the grave of its primeval in- 
habitants. But where are the landmarks of this Adamic world? Where 
are the traces of its existence, or its distinguishing features? The face 
of the country shows not a vestige of evidence for this localizing theory ; 
which we are therefore warranted to dismiss, as “‘ the baseless fabric of 
a vision.” 

It is proper to add, that, according to the words of Peter (2 Peter 
III), the heaven and the earth, that are reserved unto fire against the day 
of judgment, are the same that were overwhelmed by water; and we 
might as well plead for a local conflagration, as for a local flood. The 
argument drawn from this text is not to be set aside by alleging, that 
the world may mean only the inhabitants of the world ; for at the day 
of judgment, “the earth and all the works that are therein shall be 
burnt up ;” not the inhabitants, who shall then be otherwise disposed of. 

Against the doctrine of a universal deluge, the doctrine taught in 
Scripture according to its most plain and obvious sense, no such objec- 
tions can be urged. Those which Dr. Smith has produced as insur- 
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mountable, are chiefly conjured up by himself, or by those whom his 
lively imagination has induced him to follow. 

e alleges, that to effect a universal deluge a zone of water five 
miles in thickness must have encircled the whole globe ; that this mass 
of waters must have been created on purpose, and subsequently annihi- 
lated ; and that this vast increase of the earth’s bulk, though only tem- 
porary, would greatly augment its power of attraction, and tend to de- 
range the whole solar system. 

ut this difficulty is altogether imaginary. To produce a general 
deluge, there was no need to create a single particle of water ; for there 
is enough of water in the ocean even now to repeat such a deluge, if re- 
quired. All that is wanted for this purpose is, to elevate the bed of the 
sea, and consequently to sink the dry land; for when the former rises, 
the latter must subside, to fill up the space which would otherwise be a 
vacuum. Nor was it at all necessary that the waters should attain an 
elevation of five miles above their present level, or even a third part of 
that height; for we have no right to suppose, that the antediluvian 
mountains were as lofty as the present. The highest existing mountains 
are either the cones of volcanoes, such as Chimborazo, Hecla, and the 
Peak of Teneriffe,—which very probably had no place in the ancient 
world,—or, like the lofty peaks of the Himalayan range, they consist 
of masses of primary rocks, thrown up on their edges, like projecting 
fragments of broken ice; and these might be elevated in the breaking 
up of the earth’s crust at the deluge. 


As to the Ark, it is also happily enough remarked,that had the deluge 
been so limited as Dr. Smith represents, the question very naturally sug- 
gests itself why there was any such means of preserving the seed of ani- 
mals at all. Why did not Noah and his family emigrate ? 

The reply to one or two other opinions of Dr. Smith, which the author 
pleases to designate mere fancies, may be quoted : 


Another of his facts is, that death entered our world before sin ; and 
in connection with this, that the carnivorous creatures lived on animal 
food before the fall of man, as well as after. He must therefore believe, 
that the ravages of fierce lions and prowling wolves could not diminish 
the happiness of the first pair; that the sight of a cruel tiger destroying 
a lamb, and the cries of the innocent victim piercing their ears, might 
be quite compatible with their state of perfect bliss! He argues, that 
the threatening of death implies that they had witnessed death; but he 
might as well reason, that the mention of good and evil to them implies 
that they had witnessed evil as well as good. He allows that, during 
the state of innocence, the constitution of man was exempted from the 
law of mortality ; and he might as well have granted, that the ravenous 
propensities of carnivorous animals were then dormant. The case of 
animaleules is not easily explained; but if any were eaten by the first 
we with their earliest food, they were not themselves conscious of the 
act. 

There is one favorite object never lost sight of in these Lectures, the 
ascription of inconceivable antiquity to the globe. The fabulous ages 
claimed by the annalists of Egypt and Hindostan, for their respective 
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nations, sink into utter insignificance beside the exorbitant demands of 
Dr. S. He claims many thousands of centuries for the production of 
gneiss alone ; as if that, and other primary rocks, could not have been 
formed in a day, or in an hour, by the almighty fia¢, at the first creation, 
He claims countless ages for the formation of the secondary and tertiary 
strata, according to his slow rate of deposition already noticed. He 
demands, as we have seen, an immeasurable period for the eruption and 
action of the volcanoes of Auvergne ; and he requires 500,000 years, on 
the authority of Mr. McLaren, for a single period of volcanic quiescence 
at Arthur’s Seat! This last he pronounces “no random guess, but 
founded upon knowledge and consideration.” Yet he owns, that Mr. 
Rhind takes a very different view of the matter: and well he might. | 
have had frequent opportunities of examining the same rocks, and can 
assure the reader, that there is nothing to indicate, whether the said pe- 
riod was 500,000 years, or 500 years, or less than 500 days. ‘The asser- 
tion is a matter of pure fancy. 


We are pleased to find Dr. Young admiring the religious sentiments 
which pervade certain portions of Dr. Smith’s work, and frankly admit- 
ting that although their geological views, on some points, are diametii- 
cally opposed, yet that he believes both are devoutly inquiring after truth, 
and love the truth as far as they discern it. 





ARTICLE VII. 
Scottish Eccresiastica, Arrars:—Twe Kix anp THE Courts. 
Intropuctory Nore. 


Ir is no secret, even in this country, that the established Church of 
Scotland, (“the Kirk,”) is at present painfully agitated by a controversy 
on the subject of Patronage ; and most of our readers are aware that the 
Kirk and the Courts of Scotland are at variance on the same subject. 
Few among us, however, can be supposed to comprehend at once the 
importance of the questions at issue, or to be apprised of the interest 
and excitement which they have awakened among the friends and oppo- 
sers of the Ecclesiastical Establishments both of Scotland and England. 
The following remarks, which we quote from a late No. of Frazer's 
Magazine,* express with some correctness the zea] manifested in several 
discussions of the subject which are before us in British periodicals. 

“The subject of this rent has been so prominently set before the 
eyes of England, in the parliament and the press, that, at length, our 
sympathies have been touched and our attention forced to the investi 
gation of a question we would rather let alone. The attention paid to 
the present situation of Scotch ecclesiastical affairs, by the heads of the 


* No. CXXXV, March, 1841. 
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press, is really extraordinary. All sections and parties have referred 
to it, not in foot notes, but in leading articles spread over two and three 
sheets. The Tractarians, on the one hand, and the Radicals, on the 
other,—those two moral extremes, have devoted, in their respective or- 
gans, most unusual space to the adjustment of this vexata questio ; and, 
what is a very remarkable illustration of the nearness of all extremes, 
the Westminster Review, the organ of pure Radicalism, and the British 
Critic, the organ of pure Froudism, or Tractarianism, almost coincide 
in their views and general conclusions. * * * * The one hails the specta- 
cle of the church claiming independence, the other rejoices in the pros- 
pect of the people’s gaining more power. The former sees reflected 
from the troubled waters the overshadowing hierarchy and the over- 
bearing pretensions of the Papacy, and the jatter the type and joyous 
presentiment of a republic and a democracy.” 

This wholesale condemnation of the two parties here referred to and 
the periodicals which are their organs, is an example of the anathema- 
tizing spirit of too many of the British Reviews. Many of the senti- 
ments defended by the Westminster Review, are far from justifying the 
charge of “pure radicalism,” as the term is understood among us, and 
in the British Critic, there are not a few discussions, which ought to 
claim the respect even of the editor of Frazer’s Magazine. Yet the co- 
incidence of these two opposing Quarterlies, in defending the Veto Act 
of the Church of Scotland, is truly remarkable ; while most of the lead- 
ing periodicals of England have taken up the subject and discussed it 
with the utmost warmth and interest. Amid the multitude of conflicting 
views thus presented we have found it difficult to determine where to 
begin our selections, to place clearly before American readers the true 
state of the controversy, and its bearings upon the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, not only in Great Britain but throughout the world. 
That it has such bearings we cannot entertain a doubt. That they are 
worthy of the grave consideration of Christians and statesmen even in 
this country is equally undeniable. After reading numerous articles in 
other periodicals, exhibiting every variety of views on this agitating 
and threatening controversy, we have selected the following from the 
Eclectic Review, as containing the most concise and lucid statement of 
the case and its prospects which we have found. This Review, as we 
have before had occasion to remark, is the leading organ of the Dissen- 
ters in England, and is conducted with considerable talent. If it is in 
any measure affected by prejudice against the national religious Estab- 
lishments of Great Britain, its biases are in coincidence with our own ; 
and possibly our preference of its statements in this case may have been 
in some measure strengthened by our American notions of religious 
liberty. Be it so; we value them not the less for their being American, 
if they may also be shown to be scriptural and true. The history of 
the controversy, as here briefly related, is confirmed by the statements 
of all parties, and may be relied on. The reasonings and conclusions 
of the reviewer are such as will suggest to American readers many con- 
siderations in favor of the freedom of our own institutions, and espe- 
cially of that entire separation of the Church from the State, by which 
the members of the former, among us, enjoy all the liberty of their cho- 
- _ of religious worship, without let or hinderance from the latter. 
OR. ED. 
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From the Eclectic Review, March, 1841. 


What ought the Dissenters of Scotland to do in the present Crisis? 
By Joun Brown, D.D. Edinburgh. 1840. 

An Humble Attempter to put an End to the Present Division of the 
Church of Scotland. By the Rev. Lewis Rose, A.M. Glasgovw, 


1840. 
Letter to John Hope, Esq., Dean of Faculty. By Witu1am Cunninc. 
HAM, Minister of Trinity College Parish. Edinburgh. 1840. 


EcciesiAsTIcaL.y considered, Scotland is a caldron with a very brisk 
fire underneath ; many hands, lay and clerical, among whom we perceive 
noble peers, learned judges, and reverend gentlemen in great abundance, 
gathering fuel, blowing bellows, and stirring potently the mighty mass. 
In the boiling ‘fluid, ecclesiastical independence and non-intrusion are the 
precious solids subjected to the action of the heated element, and are 
seen tumbling about in all fashions. Whether the result of the process 
shall be “some dainty dish,” fit to be set before Queen and country,—or 
whether the old adage shall have its fulfilment, “ too many cooks spoil the 
broth,’—or whether there shall be no broth at all, the heat, from its 
intensity, evaporating the fluid, and leaving the impracticable and non- 
descript solids pretty much as they were before the stir began, remains to 
be determined. Certain it is that the process is sufficiently critical to 
keep all the chief agents on the alert, and even to induce curious on- 
lookers and peac eable passers-by to guard against jeopardy. 

For the instruction of our readers we propose to set forth our views of 
these very remarkable Scottish transactions, involving principles and 
interests to which no part of the empire ought to be insensible. 

What are the Scottish clergy about ? What is meant by these north- 
ern phrases, ecclesiastical coaapeneenes. and non-intrusion? What do 
they want parliament to do, or not todo? Whatsort of means and expe- 
dients are they employing to accomplish these darling objects? What 
is the state of parties among our northern neighbors? And how do 
prognostics and prospects look ? Our readers will not expect that we 
should answer these questions in the order in which we have propounded 
them, or by any separate consideration of the matter classed under eacli; 
but we have put ourselves to some pains for the purpose of supplying 
materials, by which, if our readers choose to avail themselves of them, 
they may answer these and many queries besides, on the vered question ot 
Scottish ecclesiastical affairs. 

The present movements are of very recent origin. The surface of the 
northern waters was long smooth enough, and it is but lately that these 
breezes have sprung up, ” which have subsequently freshened into gales, 
and lashed the waters into perilous agitation. There had been discus- 
sions about patronage, in which many strong things had been said, by 
none more so than by the late Dr. Thomson ;—some societies had been 
formed on the unworkable and hopeless principle of purchasing patron- 
ages by voluntary contributions ;—-a slow and expensive, and, withal, not 
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avery Christian mode of arriving at spiritual liberty—and many severe 
things had been uttered touching patronage and patrons, even by stout 
and orthodox churchmen. But the two great causes assigned by Dr. 
Chalmers in his late pamphlet, “ What ought the Church and the People 


| of Scotland to do now ?” were ab extra, to use his own phrase on another 


subject-—namely the popular “ movement,” which produced the change 
“in the political constitution of the country” in 1830, and the spread of 
“yoluntaryism, with her fierce and noisy menaces.’”’ In such circum- 
stances, it was deemed expedient, or felt to be necessary, by the lords 
spiritual of the Scottish church, to concede somewhat to “ the spirit of the 

e” and toset about the awkward work of popularizing our “ ecclesiastical 
constitution,’ as the Doctor has it. 

But how was this to be done? In the first place, the clergy began 
to meditate on their high position as the only legal instructors of the 
Scottish nation, with somewhat of the air which our Apostolicals assume 
in England ; they awoke as if from a dream, to the touching contrast 
betwixt their own capabilities, and the overgrown population with which 
they saw themselves surrounded ; they proclaimed, trumpet-tongued, the 
favorite maxim of ecclesiastics, that the established church must have 
churches sufficient to accommodate, and clergy in numbers sufficient to 
instruct, the whole people of the land ; and that a church and a clergyman 
should,*on this principle, be provided for at least every 2,000 souls, 
where the population is dense, and for a much smaller number where it 
is more scattered. Church extension became the order of the day; the 
great watch-word of clerical agitation. At least one-third of the accom- 
modation existing in the church, was unoccupied ;—that was nothing 3 a 
large proportion of the population, probably larger than in England, 
belonged to the Dissenters ;—that was less than nothing ; the whole coun- 
try was already parcelled out in their parishes, the whole population 
were their parishioners, their people to whom they were bound to furnish 
“religious instruction and pastoral superintendence ;” and accommodation 
must be made, and endowed clergy obtained, for the benefit of every soul 
of the entire population. Petitions loaded the tables of Parliament ; the 
hard-hearted legislators demurred ; and rested on their oars while a com- 
mission appointed by them visited Scotland. These commissioners did 
their work with much pain, and at a great expense ; and terminated their 
labors, as is usual in such cases, by laying information in massive folios 
on the tables of the House. Meanwhile Dr. Chalmers was not idle. To 
use his own phrase, he took a leaf out of the book of O’Connell, and 
began the vocation of agitation in right good earnest. How he wheeled 
his way from city to city, and parish to parish, with his speech, refuted 
and repeated he himself knows not, and no other man knows, how often, 
is fresh in Scottish recollection. Great sums of money, however, were 
raised ; many new churches were erected; and, by petiticns and deputa- 
tions, loud demands were made for endowments to their ministers from 
the public purse, which government and parliament, whether from prin- 
ciple or poverty, have hitherto refused. 

The popular mind was thus amused; but two important questions 
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remained to be disposed of —what is to be done with patronage ? for to 
“ popularize the Establishment,” and to retain patronage as it is, was 
seen to be impracticable ; and how are the ministers of these new churches. 
and others similarly situated, to be provided for ? 

As to the first—patronage. In Scotland, patronage (advowson) is 
vested, with two or three exceptions, either with the crown, or with ind). 
vidual proprietors, or with corporations. Induction to a living can take 
place only in consequence of presentation to it, by the patron. On this 
presentation or nomination by the patron, the candidate, if he has not 
been previously ordained to the ministry, is taken on trial by the presby- 
tery ; that is, he is examined on his literary and theological knowledge, 
and delivers discourses on certain prescribed subjects ; and if these trials 
are finished with approbation, he is inducted into the charge in the pre- 
scribed order. 

But this matter of patronage has always been offensive to the Scottish 
people, particularly to the more intelligent and pious, as tending to cor- 
rupt the church, and as virtually superseding popular choice, since it rarely 
happens that the nominee of the patron, be he who he may, fails to secure 
his induction. Indeed when the presentation had been ‘obtained, in the 
estimation of all parties, the induction followed as a matter of course. 
So offensive has patronage been, that it stands branded inthe standard 
books as coming from “ the pope’s kirk ;”’ it produced the Secession 110 
years ago ; and twenty years after, the Relief, a large body of Presbyterian 
dissenters, followed on the same ground. To modify, if not to remove 
patronage, therefore, was thought one of the best things the church could 
do to repopularize itself. With this view the famous Veto law of 1834 
was passed by the Assembly. Our readers will be quite in the dark on 
the whole Scottish agitation, unless they comprehend this Veto law, and 
the change in ecclesiastical arrangements which it was intended to 
accomplish. 

According to former practice, after the presentation was received, 
the parishioners were invited to call the candidate, that is, to subseribe a 
document inviting him to become their minister. As the parishioners 
knew well enough that the thing was arranged independently of them, 
few in general subscribed the call, which confessedly had become a sort 
of mock-form, preserving the appearance of clection, when the thing did 
not exist. For if the presentation was legal, and no objection to the cha- 
racter of the candidate was made, his induction followed, irrespective o! 
the call. 

The Veto law was introduced for the purpose of increasing the popular 
influence. It was urged, that it had always been held as a principle in 
the church, (however widely that principle had been departed from in 
practice,) that no one should be intruded into a parish, contrary to the 
will of the congregation ; and to provide for this, it was enacted by the 
assembly, that, provided the male heads of families, being communicants, 
should negative the appointment of the patron, should give their Veto 
against the presentee, even without assigning any reasons whatever for 
his rejection, the presentation should be set aside, and another candidate 
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should be presented by the patron, in room of the unfortunate man, who 
had fallen under the Veto of the people.—Subordinate provisions were 
made by this law; but such is the substance of it.* 

Our readers will perceive that a considerable change was thus made 
in the practice of the church of Scotland. It is true popular rights were 
not conceded ; no parish could choose, or even name a candidate, till the 
patron chose ; free and unfettered election was not thought of, and has 


* The following, which we quote from the British Critic, is a fuller state- 
ment of the Veto Act, which covers several pages in the Report of the Auchter- 
arder Case, and which was enacted in such technical language as would be at 
first almost unintelligible to English readers. ‘The substance of the act is here 
fairly given. ; 

“ The General Assembly of the Kirk, which met in Edinburgh, May, 1834, 

assed a resolution, ‘ That it is a fundamental law of this church, that no pastor 
shall be intruded on any congregation contrary to the will of the people ; and 
in order that this principle may be carried into full effect, they enact that the 
presbytery, to whom any presentation of a patron shall hereafter be delivered, 
afier receiving the same as a valid presentation, (which they are bound in law 
to do,) shall be ready to receive, from any male head ofa family in communion 
with the Kirk, any objections whatever against the admission of the presentee ; 
which objection may relate, either to his moral and religious character and his 
fitness for the ministerial office, or to his qualifications for the particular charge 
now designed for him. These objections are to be disposed of by the presbytery 
at their discretion, subject to an appeal. Moreover, besides this liberty of object. 
ing for causes shown, the same body,—the male heads of families, being com- 
municants,—are farther allowed to put in dissents, without cause alleged, to the 
proposed appointment; it being only necessary that every one of them, if 
required to do so, ‘shall solemnly declare, that he is actuated by no factious or 
malicious motive, but solely by a conscientious regard to the spiritual interests 
of himself or the congregation.’ These dissents without cause, being numbered 
by the presbytery, are to be wholly without effect, unless they are offered by a 
majority of the whole number qualified to tender them. If offered by pa | a 
majority, and not withdrawn within about a fortnight, it is imperative upon the 
presbytery to aes the patron’s nominee, ‘so far as regards the particular 
presentation and the occasion of that vacancy in the parish,’ and forthwith to 
direct notice of their determination to be given to the patron, the presentee and 
the elders of the parish. Ifa second presentation is hereupon issued, the same 
course is to be repeated ; if not, the right to present will of course lapse, after 
the period fixed by law. But when a lapse takes place, the presbytery,—to 
whom the law gives the presentation in that case,—shall be exempted from the 
rules now introduced, and may appoint in spite of all dissents.” British Critic, 
July 1840, pp. 4, 5. 

It was not against the + eat of patronage, then, that these resolutions of 
the Kirk were adopted. They were intended not to destroy the power of patron- 
age, but only to transfer that power from the civil to the ecclesiastical courts. 
This should be borne in mind as an important point in the elucidation of the 
spirit and aim of the Veto Act. It would indeed render the exercise of patron- 
age, by those to whom it is committed by the law of the land, impossible ; and 
thus far, it justly admits the liberty of the people to choose their own spirit- 
ual instructors. But what it denies to the civil power, it claims as of right 
belonging to the Ecclesiastical Courts. The presbytery “may appoint in spite 
of all dissents.” The court of the church may impose a pastor upon any con- 
gregation, contrary to and against its choice! Surely, we would say, the 
Kirk must try again, and relinquish her own assumptions, if she would thoroughly 
“popularize” her parochial elections. Sr. Ep. . 
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been denounced by the most zealous Veto men; only a small portion of 
the parishioners, the male heads of families being communicants, were 
enfranchised by their lordly superiors, who thus took upon them to sit in 
judgment on the rights of Christian brethren, and to grant or withhold, or 
to dole out their spiritual privileges in such mutilated fragments, as they 
thought fit ; election, in a word, was granted to none, but solely the power 
of negation to a few. Still this law was a check on patronage which did 
not exist before; and the check, being new, was expected to please the 
people ; and being slight, was not expected to give great offence to the 
patron. Such is non-intrusion, let our readers bear in mind. This js 
Veto, let them remember. England scarcely yet knows the sounds, cer- 
tainly is at little pains to catch their sense; but every ear in Scotland 
has been deafened, from Berwick-on-Tweed to John o’Groat’s house, 
with the grating sounds, Veto and non-intrusion, for six long years. 
The Veto being thus on its legs, what was to be done with the non- 
parish minist ers of the church, was a question of pressing interest. There 
are about 930 parishes in Scotland ; but there are other churches con- 
nected with the Establishment. These latter are of four classes :—the 
old chapels-of-ease, amounting to about 60—the parliamentary churches, 
chiefly ia the Highlands, in number about 40—the new extension churches, 
approaching to nearly 200—and a few who have gone over to the church 
recently, from a small party known by the name of the Old Light Bur- 
ghers.—All these had two important peculiarities ; none of their pastors 
had a sitting or voice in any church court—and they had, and still have, 
no state endowment, (with the exception of the parliamentary churches,) 
but are supported entirely on the voluntary principle. A great change 
has been effected in the status of all the four classes, by the Assembly, 
who took it upon them, without any legal sanction, first to assign to each, 
local districts, which they call parishes quoad sacra, and next, to intro- 
duce them into all church courts, having the same status and power with 
the ministers of the old parishes. By this arrangement various ends are 
contemplated. They are all, or nearly all, Veto and non-intrusion 
men, and thus the ascendency of that party in the courts, especially in 
the Assembly, is secured over their formidable opponents, the Moderates, 
who formerly prevailed—these newly elevated brethren have a zeal 
and an influence which they would not otherwise have possessed—the 
arrangement pleases a numerous class of the laity, and thus the Establish- 
ment is still more ‘ popularized”’—and last, and chiefly, a claim is strength- 
ened for legal endowments to those new men, whose status is equally 
lofty in all other respects with those who were endowed before. _ It is to 
be remarked, however, that the /egality of these arrangements remains 
to be tried, and probably will be tried soon, in the court of session, by 
which authority it is nearly certain, the whole arrangement will be set 
aside, the Assembly having stretched its authority ultra vires. 

Let us now advert to the other, and still more vital question of the 
spiritual independence now claimed by the church. The General Assembly 
passed the Veto law, and made these arrangements respecting new 
parishes and their ministers. But hud they the power? The spiritual 
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independence men boldly assert their own inherent supremacy. They 
affirm that Jesus Christ is the only Head of the Church—that they have 
derived from Him the undoubted right to manage the affairs of the church 
of Scotland, Veto and all, without any control whatever by the secular 
owers—that in passing their Veto they acted in the exercise of these 
powers delegated to them by Jesus Christ—that neither judges, parlia- 
ment, nor queen, have any right to interfere with them in such matters— 
and that, rather than surrender this spiritual independence of theirs, they 
will “ suffer the loss of all things.” On the other hand, it was pleaded 
in the Assembly, that they were exceeding their powers—that were they 
only a Christian church, unsupported by the state, they might do what 
they pleased, but that as an Establishment, they existed by civil statute, 
and by that statute were “ bound and astricted”—that to this authority 
they had themselves submitted, and received their status and their emolu- 
ments, on the fidelity of their obedience—that patronage is patrimony, 
civil property, bought and sold, and any part of which, or the value of 
which, the General Assembly have no more right to invade, than to seize 
the park of a proprietor, and parcel it out amongst the parishioners—that 
if in this way they altered one part of the compact betwixt them and the 
state, they might alter others, or the whole—and that by following the 
path they had marked out for themselves, they exposed themselves to 
civil pains, and their whole establishment to jeopardy or ruin. 

The dispute was not long confined within the walls of the Assembly. 
There were patrons in plenty, who knew their rights, and were resolved 
to assert them, in spite of these claims of spiritual independence and 
supremacy on the part of the church. In illustration of this, the two 
following important cases deserve special notice. 

The one is the famous Auchterarder case. The patron of this parish 
is the Earl of Minnoul, by whom a Mr. Young, a licentiate of the church, 
was presented to the living. He was proposed to the parishioners in the 
terms of the Veto law, and in the new ecclesiastical jargon of the north, 
had the misfortune to be vetoed. But his lordship disregarded the law of 
the Assembly, and so did Mr. Young, the presentee. His lordship would 
not present another, and he and Mr. Young brought the case before the 
highest Scottish tribunal—the court of session—-who, after long and 
patient hearing, found not only that the presentation was valid, but that 
the Veto law of the church was illegal, inasmuch as it affected the patri- 
monial rights of patrons, over which the church has no power; and 
appointed the Presbytery of Auchterarder to take Mr. Young on trial, 
in order to his induction. The case was brought by appeal to the House 
of Lords, by whose authority the sentence of the court of session was 
confirmed. Here was a direct collision betwixt the law and the church, 
the former setting aside as illegal a law of the latter, and appointing the 
church to act in opposition to its own law. The independents were 
roused. The Veto law was a law of the church, with which, in their 
creed, the state had no right to interfere—the act of ordination is a spirit- 
ual act, with the appointment of which the civil powers have nothing to 
do—* we will not ordain Mr. Young,” they said, “let judges and peers 
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do their worst.” And they have neither ordained him to the ministry 
nor taken him on trial, up to this hour; in consequence of which M;. 
Young has brought an action of damages against the Presbytery fo, 
£10,000, which will be decided by a jury some of these days; and oy 
which, Lord Cunningham, one of the judges, has already given an opinion 
from the bench in favor of Mr. Young, arguing his case with uncommon 
clearness and power. 
The other case is that of Marnoch, in the Presbytery of Strathbogie, 
one still more complicated, embarrassing and stirring. So far back as 
1837, a Mr. Edwards was presented to the parish of Marnoch, but was 
vetoed by a majority of the male heads of families. Had the law of the 
Assembly been obeyed by the patron, the presentee, or the presbytery, 
Mr. Edwards would have been set aside, and another candidate presented, 
But these parties were not like-minded with the parishioners, or the 
Assembly. Mr. Edwards brought his case not before his ecclesiastical 
superiors, but their superiors as well as his, the Court of Session, praying 
the court to find his presentation valid, and to secure to him its legitimate 
consequences— induction to the living. The court decided in his favor, 
and declared that the presbytery, notwithstanding the law of the church, 
were “ bound and articled’’ by a prior law of the state, to take the candi- 
date on trial in order to his induction. Of the eleven ministers of which 
the presbytery consists, seven agreed to take Mr. Edwards on trial, thus 
preferring obedience to the law of the land, to obedience to the law 
of their church. How does the church act? The General Assembly, 
our readers may not be aware, meets only once a year; but they appoint 
a large committee to meet quarterly, which committee is known by the 
name of “ The Commission,” and to which body very ample powers are 
delegated by the Assembly. By the authority of this body, the seven 
ministers composing the majority of the presbytery of Strathbogie, were 
suspended from all their functions, the minority of four were constituted 
the presbytery of Strathbogie, and Mr. Edwards was prohibited from 
acknowledging the majority by appearing before them for trial. The 
seven ministers, meanwhile, not liking the said suspension, apply to the 
Court of Session to set it aside by interdict, which the court does; in 
consequence of which these suspended presbyters, setting at nought the 
authority of the Commission and the Assembly, exercise all their func- 
tions as if no sentence of suspension had passed against them, take Mr. 
Edwards on trial, and declare him duly qualified for induction into the 
church and parish of Marnoch. This happened early in 1840. Not 
wishing to be over-hasty in their proceedings, and possibly hoping that 
some expedient might be devised for healing the breach betwixt them and 
the Assembly, the seven brethren delayed the induction of Mr. Edwards 
till after the next meeting of the Assembly. This took place as usual in 
May ; great excitement prevailed; the seven suspended brethren would 
yield nothing ; their case was again remitted to the Commission to pro- 
ceed against them by libel, with a view to their deposition, should they 
remain contumacious ; and the Commission was also enjoined to libel Mr. 
Edwards for disobedience to the church. Meanwhile the ministers are 
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continued in their suspended state, and others are appointed to supply 
their pulpits, as if they were vacant. 

What refuge had Mr. Edwards and his seven friends against these ec- 
clesiastical fulminations ? The broad shield of the law. The sentences of 
the Court of Session have proved an ample protection against the sen- 
tences of the General Assembly. From the former authority the seven 
brethren obtain an interdict, by which the delegates of the Assembly ap- 
pointed to occupy their pulpits, are prohibited from preaching either in 
their churches, school-houses, or church-yards; and they continue to 
preach and to hold meetings of presbytery as before. Still they are in no 
haste to induct Mr. Edwards; but he himself does not choose to delay. 
He again applies to the power that has already protected both him and 


| the suspended seven, praying it to appoint the presbytery to do their duty, 


otherwise to pay him large pecuniary damages. With all lega! form and 
authority the presbytery are ordered “ forthw ith to admit and receive the 
said Mr. John Edwards as minister of the church and parish of Marnoch 
according to law, and to take all the necessary and competent steps for 
that purpose.” Obsequious tothe stern jaw, and disregarding their church, 
theseven brethren appoint his ordination ; and amidst crowds of onlookers, 
much altercation, and not a few missiles from an excited mob, induct 
Mr. Edwards into the parish of Marnoch on the 2st day of January 
last. 

What a medley have we here? What direct conflict betwixt the 
church and the law by which the church as an Establishment exists! 
What successful defiance of ecclesiastical power by churchmen, under the 
sanction of civil law! First, the church passes a law, which the civil 
authority annuls. Next the church adheres to its annulled law in defi- 
ance of the civil authority. Then patron, presentee, and presbytery 
within the church, defy the law of the church. The church rebels 
against the law of the land, and churchmen rebel against the law of the 
church. The church supsends rebellious churchmen ; and the law liber- 
ates those whom the church suspends. Ministers suspended irom office 
exercise the office from which their own church suspends them; and 
avowedly in obedience to the civil law, set apart to sacred office one pro- 
hibited by the church from entering into that office—an office from 
which those connferring it are themselves suspended! Where now is the 
independenc eof the church? And where is non-intrusion ? 

Such isa brief sketch of the present position of the church of 
Scotland. Our readers may be disposed to ask with eargerness, what 
shall be the end of these things? It is not difficult to pronounce what 
the course ought to be with all consistent friends of independence and 
non-intrusion in the Scottish church. They denounce patronage, not as 
an incumbrance only, bué as a sin ; in itself a violation of the will of 
the Head of the church, and leading, as they truly declare, to many other 
sins. One would imagine, then, that it must be sin to Aold patronage— 
to exercise patronage—above all, it must be sin, in those spec ially who 
entertain such views, to accept the patron’s sinful gift, and to live by the 
fruit of patronage and presentation. Is is not only a disreputable, a dis- 
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honorable, but a sinful way of living, according to anti-patronage advo- 
cates. Is not the answer plain? “ Suffer, then, rather than sin—renounce 
this sinful mode of living—take for your example the confessors and mar- 
tyrs of other days, should such a lot be assigned to you—or rather, since 
you are not called to suffer for a good conscience to any formidable ex- 
tent, renounce state pay, and live like your brethren of other denomina- 
tions.” Then in regard to spiritual independence, the demand of duty 
seems equally urgent; for how can any man with his eyes open fail to 
perceive the incompatibility of such independence with the position of a 
church established by law? Among the many vagaries of Dr. Chalmers 
in these proceedings, one of his proposals to Lord Aberdeen is the con- 
cession by the state to the church of what he calls “ diberwm arbitrium ;” 
that is, that the state should simply pay the clergy, and grant to them the 
liberty of doing what they like; a proposal as modest and as sane as if 
the officers of the army and navy should demand from parliament pay 
without control, a military and naval liberum arbitrium to fight with what 
weapons, with what foes, on what arena they may fancy, either to fight 
or not to fight, to be the guardians of peace, or the fomenters of discord. 
Spiritual independence in a state-supported church! How can any man, 
in the Scottish church particularly, entertain himself with such a vision ! 
Has not that church in express words condemned lay-patronage as an 
evil, and has not the state for two centuries and a half compelled the 
church to endure that evil" Is this independence? Thestatute of 1592 
is boasted of as “ the charter of the church of Scotland ;” yet the parlia- 
mentary statute contains these remarkable words, “ the church shall be 
bound and astricted to admit any qualified person whom the patron shal! 
present.” Is achurch “ bound and astricted” by the state, and to a prac- 
tice which the church denounces as sinful, independent? Indeed, the 
state has done what it liked with the church in the matter of patronage. 
In 1592, it “ bound and astricted” the church to bear the yoke. — During 
the struggles in the reign of Charles the First, and the Cromwellian in- 
terregnum, the church threw it off for atime. At the restoration it was 
reimposed. In 1690, it was modified by the state, being vested in heritors 
(proprietors) and kirk-sessions. It was restored by statute in 1712; 
and in spite of remonstrance has been continued by the same statute to 
this day. Is this independence? Recently the church passes her Veto 
law, without consulting the state, and glories in her independence and 
liberty; but the state interposes, ron her Veto illegal, interdicts 
the measures which the Veto law appoints, suspends the effects of spirit- 
ual censures, drags her ministers before civil tribunals for obeying 
church laws, and appoints ministers whom the church has suspended to 
perform spiritual services which the church has forbidden. _ Is all this in- 
dependence? But the worst remains to be told. The ministers of the 
church have all subscribed her Confession of Faith without reserve 
or limitation, and that confession contains the following words respecting 
the power of the civil magistrate: “ He hath authority, and it is his duty, 
to take order that unity and peace be preserved in the church, that the 
truth of God be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be 
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suppressed, all corruptions or abuses in worship and discipline prevented 
or reformed, and all the ordinances of God duly settled, administered and 
observed. For the better effecting whereof, he hath power to call synods, 
to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever is transacted in 
them be according to the mind of God.’ Can he consistently call the 
church independent over which, with his own hand and heart, he has 
solemnly conceded such powers to the magistrate ? 

Butin these circumstances what remains for those who honestly believe 
that the church of Christ ought to be independent of all state con- 
trol, and that they dare not surrender this independence as they shall be 
answerable to their Divine Master? Can there be any answer but this 
one: Quit a position in which their liberty is denied them, and occupy 
one to which they have direct access, which hundreds of thousands around 
them happily occupy, and which the Christian church, by apostolic sanc- 
tion, occupied in the beginning ? 

But will this be the issue? With Mr. Rose, we suspect not,—at least, 
with a very few only. We much fear that the old fable of mountains in 
labor, and producing only a ridiculous mouse, is about to be realized in 
Scotland. Few of the ministers of the Scottish church are, after all this 
ado, hostile to a modified patronage ; and the state knows this. Indeed, 
how can they be, when they all accept their livings by the patron’s bounty ? 
The whole moderate party, occupying probably a majority of the old 
parishes, are the declared advocates of patronage. Lord Moncrieff, the 
lay leader of the other party, and other ministers of the same party, in 
iheir parliamentary evidence, have recorded their judgments in its favor. 
Dr. Chalmers has never disguised his sentiments in favor of patronage, 
and has held that the Veto law was meant to be conservative of it. 
The law is abundantly decisive, “ binding and astricting” the former. 
Probably nine tenths of the larger landed proprietors go along with the law. 
Among the clergy there are excellent persons, who honestly deplore the 
evil, and desire its entire and final removal; and who, possibly, in spite of 
all their natural and excusable predilections towards the church, may, 
for the sake of a good conscience, put themselves at the head of a new 
secession. But Mr. Rose knows well the men of whom he speaks, and 
he augurs nothing very lofty of the most fervent agitators ; and right sor- 
rowfully and slightingly does this honest man talk of “ the verbal and 
noisy professions of a regard to the rights of the Christian people, made by 
many non-intrusionists of the present day.” If such be the men, there mast 
bea great lack of that sturdy virtue which led the seceders of other days to 
disregard all compromise, and to leave the church, manse, glebe,—every 
thing, without one vaunting word, desirous only to have peace within, 
and to approve themselves to their Great Master, If Mr, Rose is night, 
aid he probably is so, there will be a reaction soon ; the church, that 
has given an example of boldness, will see it her duty to set one of be- 
coming meekness,—she who has broken and defied the law will revert to her 
former practice, and be all submission to the law; to the people she will 
talk smoothly, very reverently to the judges and to the state; the rigid 
law will relax a little (she would have a heart of adamant if she did not, 
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when she sees a chastened sobbing church on her knees at her feet): 


some medium measure, such as Lord Aberdeen’s Bill, with some veri),) 
alterations, will be found to answer the great end of peace; and, with 
the desertion possibly of a few, and the misgivings of many, things wi! 
revert to their old course for a season. We are bold enough to hazar 
this vaticination. 

But let us not be mistaken. We are persuaded that this Scottish 
movement, be its result what it may, will incaleulably favor the principles 
of religious liberty, and of enlightened dissent. The eyes of the country 
are now open to these facts of vast moment, that among dissenters, ani 
with them alone, spiritual independence and ecclesiastical! liberty are en- 
joyed ; and that if churchmen will have spiritual independence, they 
must leave the church, or the church must bid adieu to the state. Wit) 
one consent the Moderates ring this in the ears of their opponents in the 
Assembly. With equal solemnity and sarcasm the judges have pronounced 
the same sentiments from the bench. With two or three inconsiderable 
exceptions, the whole periodical press of Scotland declares the same 
thing. It is in every one’s mouth. A further result is, that scriptural lib- 
erty is gaining friends by thousands within the church itself, within whose 
pale, it delights us to know, there is a growing mass of religious intelli- 
gence, piety, moral worth and Christian zeal and beneficence Ani 
the same effect of the continuance of this agitation is to convince the 
more reflecting portion of the private members of the church, that liberty 
and state connection cannot coexist; and that if they would be inde- 
pendent of state control, they must be independent of state pay. The 
concluding sentence in the Quarterly on this subject finds a response all 
over the land: “ While the church remains an Established church, her 
absolute independence of the law is a dream.” 

The grand evil to be dreaded from the continuance and enlargement 
of the existing ecclesiastical establishments is their pernicious influence 
on the piety of the country, corrupting and depressing, by secularizing it, 
and perpetuating while they exist a proud and repulsive sectarianisu, 
with all its concomitant mischiefs. But the next in order is their baneful 
effect on civil and religious liberty. A free state, and an endowed 
church are necessary antagonists. To the latter, excellent persons may 
belong, many who have little of their spirit. But as corporations, unjust 
in their very constitution, they inure and reconcile the public mind to 
practical injustice, while they vitiate the spirits of their more devoted ad- 
herents, especially their clerical adherents, to an extent of which they 
are themselves unconscious; inspiring them with the bitterest acrimony 
against those whom they most injure, and against all who call in 
question their unrighteous monopoly, and rendering them tenacious almost 
to desperation of exclusive pay and exclusive power. Even Dr. Chalmers 
regards the new churches as good stepping-stones to new endowments; 
and actually proposes to recall the Veto law, for which he fought so stoutly, 
because it 1s now discovered that “ thereby” they would “ incur the loss 
of the temporalitizs ;” and, notwithstanding the kindliness of his nature, 
no man has indulged more than he in ferocity of tone and d-ction towards 
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yoluntaries, declaring, among other things, that they are the friends of 
anarchy, and would burn up all the synagogues of God in the land. The 
natural allies of churchmen are that party in the country who have been 
the hereditary enemies of liberty, and are once more within reach of power. 
Let them have it, and endowed prelacy and presbytery will rally around 
them; the government will strengthen by more largely endowing the 
friendly churches ; and the conciliated ecclesiastics, in thousands, will be 
sovernment agents, in every parish, in every house to which they have 
access, and in every contested election, parliamentary and municipal. 
For such a temporary result, the way is already prepared, under 
church and tory influence, in both parts of the island. The clergy 
of Canterbury are a specimen of the clergy over all England, and, 
with honorable exceptions, over all Scotland. Every pulse beats in unison 
with the heart. The established clergy form an organized power, uni- 
versally ramified, and pervaded by one will, in as far as the temporal 
wealth and power of the corporation are concerned. In Scotland, we 
understand, its effects in the counties are truly deplorable. In Ayrshire, 
at the first election after the passing of the Reform Bill, out of about 3,000 
voters, 2,400 voted for the liberal, and 600 for the tory candidate. At 
the last election, by the combined influence of the proprietors and the 
clergy, the liberal candidate lost by several hundreds. We cannot but 
declare our apprehension that a period of trial awaits the consistent friends 
of civil and religious freedom ; a season of augmented church and tory 
sway, short, we trust, yet such as may demand some simultaneous and un- 
desirable national effort to displace it forever. 

Wecan afford space only for a few words respecting the pamphlets, with 
the titles of which we have headed our article. Dr. Brown’s is marked by 
his usual intellectual vigor, honest and noble intrepidity, and steadfast ad- 
herence to Bible truth, and to the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty. He justly holds that while dissenters should co-operate in evil 
measures with all, of whatever denomination with whom they agree in 
principle, and should never, without necessity, act as a party, the recent 
combinations of churchmen have rendered it imperative on dissenters to 
confederate in their own defence ; never indeed to seek any favor for 
themselves which they do not seek for the whole community, but to re- 
sist, with their whole influence, those aggressive movements of church- 
men, which are alike opposed to the principles of just and free government, 
and to the rights of dissenters, with which the former are identified. 
He demonstrates that dissenters cannot co-operate with churchmen in 
their present movements for non-intrusion and independence, since church- 
men demand these on grounds, and for objects, and in circumstances, 


with which dissenters can have no sympathy. They petition for the relief 


of the church by new statutes in her favor; dissenters say, the church 
should relieve herself, and the state should let her alone. They seek in- 
dependence for the church of Scotland with exclusive pay and power ; 
dissenters seek independence for all churches, pay and power for none. 
They seek justice and liberty for themselves; dissenters for the whole 
commumity. The following passage on this subject, from the pamphlet 
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of Dr. Brown, will afford our readers an opportunity of judging of 4), 
tone and purport of the whole. 


It would be irreconcilable alike with sound principle and enlight- 
ened policy, for the dissenting churches in their religious capacity to 
take any part in political affairs, it being a fundamental principle with 
all well instructed dissenters, that in their religious capacity, whether as 
individuals or societies, the governments of this world have nothing to 
do with them, and they have nothing to do with the governments of this 
world ; but it does seem advisable that dissenters, as a class of citizens, 
whose civil rights are materially and injudiciously affected by certain 
existing institutions, in consequence of their exercising their inalienable 
right of judging for themselves in religion, and acting accordingly, 
should, as other classes of citizens are apt to do in similar circumstances. 
organize themselves into a distinct body, so as most effectually to protect 
from invasion such privileges, as, in common with the other subjects of 
the state, they have already a legal right to, and to make the most of 
every opportunity which may occur, of securing that, to which as peace- 
able members of the community they are entitled, but which, while ciyi 
establishments of religion exist, they never can expect to possess, “ a)so- 
lute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.”*—pp. 11, 12. 


Mr. Rose’s pamphlet is the production of a pious and judicious church- 
man; a devotee of no party, dreading mischief and eager to prevent it; 
and propounding his own plans, with little hope of their being listened 


to, for healing the present sores of the church. With true Celtic venera- 
tion he regards the church in which he has been nurtured, with Celtic 
strength and fervor he clasps her with masculine arms to his honest breast ; 
but it is plain withal that he finds himself environed with embarrassments 
from which escape within the church is all but hopeless; in a word, 
he is within a few paces of—his wit’s end ; a predicament by no means 
peculiar to the “ Rev. Lewis Rose, of Duke Street Gaelic Church, Glas- 
ow.” 

As for Mr. Cunningham, he is ever like himself ;—an affirmation 
which may not be quite transparent to English eyes, but which will be per- 
fectly so to all in the vicinity of Trinity College Church, Edinburgh. _ In 
the ecclesiastical flotilla which at present navigates the troubled waters of 
Scotia, Mr. Cunningham is the Spitfire, incessantly discharging his in- 
nocent miniature guns, now at the Moderates within the church, now at 
the judges of the Tail, now at that ghastly, grisly spectre, that haunts 
him by night and by day—the law and now at the Voluntaries, espe- 
cially, in his own vernacular, “ the perjured and apostate seceders.” Verily, 
the church of Scotland has good reason to pray: “Save me from my 


friends !”’ 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Co.tp :—1Ts Nature AND PHENOMENA. 
Intropuctory Notr. 


Ir was well remarked by’Johnson, that “ease’after torment is pleasure 
for a time, and we are very agreeably recruited when the body, chilled 
with the weather, is gradually recovering its natural tepidity; but the 
joy ceases when we have forgot the cold.” Cold, then, may be a welcome 
subject of an article prepared for readers in mid-summer. The swel- 
tering and exhaustion of a summer’s day may be much relieved, and 
the joy of spring in part restored, by our being reminded of the chills 
of winter. We shall be excused, therefore, for introducing, in our July 
No., a subject which some may at first regard as unseasonable. 

The Polytechnic Journal, from which we have selected the following, 
is a London monthly, and is also denominated 4 Magazine of Art, 
Science and General Literature. It is conducted with uncommon ability, 
and contains some popular discussions of scientific subjects, which are 
at once entertaining and instructive to the general reader. As itis our 
design to illustrate the general principles of natural science by the pub- 
lication of articles of this class, we shall occasionally avail ourselves of 
the pages of the Polytechnic and other similar journals. We begin with 
a subject familiar in the experience of the North, and yet the phenom- 
ena of which are but little understood. Weare constantly passing from 
cold to heat, from summer to winter, from north to south, and the 
reverse, without being aware of the amazing effects of these changes 
of seasons and climates upon the functions of our bodies and those of 
the animal constitution generally. And we are but partially conscious 
of their influence upon our intellectual vigor and the frame of our spirits. 
An intelligible explanation, therefore, of these phenomena, so constant 
in our experience, and yet so imperfectly comprehended, cannot 
fail to be interesting. Especially will this be the case when the expla- 
nation is accompanied, as in the present article, with numerous and well 
authenticated facts illustrative of the astonishing effects of cold and 
heat in other climes and countries. 

This article is from the pen of F. Winslow, Esq., who is the author of 
several popular works, among which are the “ Anatomy of Suicide,” 
“Physic and Physicians,” etc. The reader will of course judge for 
himself whether the facts illustrative of the principles of the writer are 
all sufficiently authenticated. Most of them are doubtless beyond 


dispute. Sa. Ep. 


From the Polytechnic Journal, March, 1841. 


Cold is but a negation of heat. It is an expression used relatively, 
to indicate a degree of temperature. It was for some time a matter 
of dispute whether cold has a positive and independent existence distinct 
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from what we consider its opposite. Natural philosophers appear now 
generally to concur in the opinion that heat and cold are not the names of 
things essentially different, but are only degrees of the same property, 
When a body is heated, expansion takes place, there is an addition of 
bulk communicated ; but as the substance, the temperature of which has 
been elevated, cools, it contracts, thus clearly establishing that cold is 
the absence of caloric, and that it is but a negative quality. 

Like heat, cold was supposed to be capable of radiation, and this fact 
led many to believe that cold was a property sui generis. The apparatus, 
used for showing the radiation of heat, consists of two concave mirrors, 
placed at some distance, but directly opposite each other. If a heated 
ball, piece of metal, or a canister of boiling water be placed in the focus 
of one mirror, and a thermometer at the other, the thermometer will 
instantly rise several degrees. If burning charcoal be placed in one focus, 
and a combustible body in the other, the latter will be set on fire, even at 
ihe distance of thirty feet. This fact demonstrates the radiation of heat. 
If, however, instead of placing in the focus a heated body, a piece of ice 
is substituted in its place, the thermometer placed at the opposite mirror 
immediately falls ; but, as Dr. Arnott observes, “ the thermometer happens 
then to be the hotter body in one focus of the mirrors, placed in relation 
with a colder body, the ice on the other, and consequently, by the law of 
equal diffusion, it must share its heat with the ice, and will fall. The 
mirrors in any case have merely the effect, by preventing the spreading and 
dissipation of the radiant heat from either focus, except towards the other, 
of making two distant bodies act upon each other, as if they were very 
near.”* 

The production of animal heat is one of the essential conditions of life ; 
by its means an equality of temperature in the body is produced in all 
climates. Were this not the case, the blood of those who inhabit the 
northern regions would soon become congealed. Animal heat is generally 
supposed to be developed in the lungs and all the extreme vessels during 
the combination of the oxygen of the air with the carbon of the venous 
blood. Ceteris paribus, the quantity of heat generated will be in pro- 
portion to the integrity with which the respiratory functions are performed, 
and the size and vigor of the lungs. In this way we account for persons 
predisposed to consumption, who have imperfectly developed or diseased 
lungs, complaining of habitual coldness of the surface of the body and the 
feet. Persons exposed to the influence of intense cold require enormous 
quantities of stimulating animal food. If the supply of nutriment be 
insufficient, the blood becomes impoverished, and the production of animal 
heat in the lungs is sensibly impaired, and the ability to resist the operation 
of a low temperature is greatly lessened. 

In order to estimate the degrees of heat and cold, various thermometers 
have been constructed. Those in common use are Reaumur’s and Fah- 
renheit’s; the former is considered a standard in France, and the latter 
an authority in England. According to Fahrenheit, mercury bvils at 600°, 
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and freezes at—39°. Reaumur’s thermometer is divided into 80 parts, and 
Fahrenheit’s into 180°. In the latter, the freezing point, instead of being 
zero, is called 32°, the maker having counted from the lowest heat which 
he met in Iceland, or 32° below the freezing of his scale. 9° of Fahren- 
heit are equal to 5 of the centigrade (a simple thermometer divided into 
100 equal parts) and to 4° of Reaumur. To turn the degrees of any one 
of these thermometers into degrees of any other, we must multiply by 9, 
and divide by 4 or 5, or the reverse, and by adding or subtracting the 

32’ of Fahrenheit, we have, as the result, ‘the degree desired. Temper- 
atures below that of freezing mercury are usually measured by alcohol, 
a liquid which has not yet been frozen. 

We have many interesting illustrations of the fact, that although heat 
is generally considered to expand bodies, cold also hes the same effect 
under certain circumstances. Water, in the act of freezing, has been 
known to rend rocks and burst very thick shells of metal. A computation 
of the force of freezing water has been made by the Florentine Acade- 
micians, from the bursting of a very strong brass globe, or shell, by freez- 
ing water in it; when, from the known thickness and tenacity of the 
metal, it was found that the expansive power of a spherule of water, only 
one inch in diameter, was sufficient to overcome a resistance of more than 
27,000 pounds, or thirteen tons and a half. Experiments have also been 
made on bursting thick iron bomb-shells, by freezing water in them, by 
Mr. Edward Williams, of the Royal Artillery, and published in the Ed. 
Phil. Trans. This fact was brought forward as a powerful argument by 
those who considered that cold was a positive substance. Since, however, 
Dr. Black’s discovery of latent heat, the phenomenon just referred to 
admits of a satisfactory solution. In the act of congelation, water is not 
cooled more than it was before, but rather grows warmer; and as 
much heat is discharged, and passes from a latent to a sensible state, as, 
had it been applied to water in its fluid state, would have heated it to 
135°. In this process, the expansion is occasioned by a great number of 
minute bubbles suddenly produced. Formerly these were supposed to be 
cold in the abstract, and to be so subtle, that insinuating themselves into 
the substances of the fluid, they augmented its bulk at the same time that, 
by impeding the motion of its particles upon each other, they changed it 
from a fluid to a solid. But Dr. Black has shown that there is only air 
extricated during the congelation ; and to the extrication of this air he 
ascribes the prodigious expansive force exerted by freezing water. It is 
supposed that the heat, which is discharged from the freezing water, com- 
bines with the air in its unelastic state, and by restoring its elasticity, 
gives it that extraordinary force, as is seen also in the case of air suddenly 
extricated in the explosion of gunpowder. 

Cold has a marked effect upon the sensibility. In this respect how 
extraordinary is the difference between the native of Germany and of the 
southern provinces of France? Travellers assert that there are in the 
neighborhood of the Poles natives so little endowed with sensibility, that 
they feel no pain from the deepest wounds. The inhabitants of the coast 
of North America, if we may believe the testimony of Dixon and Van- 
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couver, thrust into the soles of their feet sharp nails and pieces of glas, 
without feeling the slightest uneasiness. On the contrary, the slightest 
prick from a thorn, for instance, in the foot of the strongest African js 
frequently followed by convulsions and locked-jaw. The impression of 
the air is alone sufficient to originate the same disease in the negro chil- 
dren in the colonies, the greater number of whom, according to Richerad, 
die of locked-jaw a few days after birth. Montesquieu, in alluding to 
this difference of sensibility i in the southern and northern nations, says of 
the latter, that “if you would tickle, you must flay them.” 

This philosopher has borrowed from the father of physic one of his 
most brilliant and paradoxical opinions. In his conception, warm climates 
are the seat of despotism, and the cold the seat of liberty. This error is 
completely refuted in the profound and philosophical work of Volney on 
Egypt and Syria. He shows that what Montesquieu has said of ‘cold 
climates, applies to mountainous regions, while a champaign is more 
favorable to the establishment of tyranny. Hippocrates has said of the 
Asiatics, that their being less warlike than the Europeans depended on 
the difference of climate, and likewise on the despotic form of government, 
The author of the “Seasons” maintains that great crimes are almost 
always committed in winter. The death of King Charles, the assassina- 
tion of Paul of Russia, and the martyrdom of ‘Louis of France, all of 
which occurred in winter, seem to lend to that opinion the appearance of 
truth; but we must consider these unfortunate events as relating to the 
origin, course and successive march of conspiracies and revolutionary times. 

“Some persons are more susceptible of cold than others. This difference 
is dependent on a constitutional defect in the power of generating animal 
heat. Captain Ross remarked, during his late expedition, that the power 
of resisting a low temperature was very different among the members of 
his crew. It was always easy, he observes, after a little practice, tc pre- 
dict who would suffer from degrees of cold which others would despise. 
He attributes this to the variable power of the calorific function in different 
individuals. Admitting the physiological correctness of this view, we can 
easily believe that one person might sink and perish much more rapidly 
than another at the same temperature, and that a degree of cold that 
might prove fatal to one, others would bear with impunity. 

” Animals inhabiting the arctic regions possess a more elevated temper- 
ature than those of the more genial climes, and on this account are able 
to withstand the intense cold to which they are exposed. During Captain 
Parry’s second voyage, he carefully examined the temperature of a num- 
ber of animals immediately after death. He found that the arctic fox and 
white hare had to maintain a degree of heat 100° higher than the atmo- 
sphere in which they lived during the whole of the winter. 

Every thing that strongly excites the mind, and concentrates the 
attention or passions towards any particular object, renders the body, to a 
certain extent, insensible to the influence of cold. The lover braves the 
rigor of a freezing night with impuity, in order to enjoy a sight of the 
idol of his affections. The fashionable lady, desirous of pleasing, exposes 
herself, thinly attired, to intense cold, without being conscious of any 
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unpleasant sensations. The hunter forgets every thing in the enjoyment 
of the chase; we see him exposed to the freezing northeast wind in the 
depth of the coldest winter, plunging into icy marshes, traversing the 
valley cold and wet, penetrating the woods, without complaining of the 
temperature. 


Manet sub Jove frigido 
Venator, tenere conjugis immemor.—Hor, 


The astronomer, intent on the object of his sublime science, neither feels 
nor isinjured by, the damps or chilliness of the night. In certain states of 
excitement of the brain or nerves, cold is resisted in an extraordinary 
degree. Dr. Currie says: “I have seen a young woman, one of the 
createst delicacy of frame, struck with madness, lie all night on a cold 
fioor, with hardly the covering that decency requires, when the water 
was frozen on the table by her, and the milk that she was fed on was a 
mass of ice.’’ 

It was, at one time, believed that in all cases of insanity the sensibility 
was destroyed, or greatly impaired ; but that notion is now considered to 
be fallacious. In some cases the patient’s mind is so absorbed in his 
morbid delusion, that he does not appear susceptible of the influence of 
ordinary stimuli ; but this is not a very common occurrence. 

It has clearly been established, that the absolute degree of cold that 
can be borne with impunity will depend, ceteris paribus, upon the integrity 
of the functions of the nervous system in generating animal heat. Every 
thing that deteriorates the action of the nervous system renders the body 
susceptible to the morbid influences of cold. Persons who are laboring 
under the effects of poisons or spirits, producing an exhaustion of nervous 
energy, are easily killed by intense cold. The majority of those who 
perished in consequence of being exposed to the cold, during the disas- 
trous retreat of the French army from Moscow, were under the influence 
of intoxication. Exhaustion from hunger and fatigue also predisposes 
the body to the action of the cold. On this account the poor suffer 
acutely during the inclement seasons.* 

That we possess the power of evolving heat in greater quantity than 
the surrounding cold media abstract it, is evident. Even in this country 
the heat of the body remains at its natural degree of 98° during an 
exposure to an atmosphere of 10°, 18°, and 20°, or more, below the freez- 
ing point. In Russia, Mr. Tooke+ observes, “the drivers and their 
horses, during extreme cold, feel little or no inconvenience in pursuing 
their employment along the roads, though the beards of the former, and 
the muzzles of the latter are covered with hoar frost and little icicles 
from the congelation; and they travel all day in the severest cold of that 





*“ All the soldiers, that got drunk on the retreat from Moscow, fell asleep at 
length; the cold and narcotic etlect of the alcohol overpowered them with 
lethargie sleep. Ata féte given under Potemkin’s administration, at St. Peters- 
burgh, by a farmer general of distilled spirits, fifteen to eighteen hundred persons, 
who committed too great excesses in spirituous drink, perished miserably from 
cold in the squares and streets of that capital."—Le Beaupre, M. D. 

} Tooke’s “ View of the Russian Empire.” 
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northern climate without receiving any detriment. Nay, even from 
20° to 24° (below the zero or freezing point) of Reaumur, women wil] 
stand rinsing the linen through holes in the ice, four, five, or six hours 
together, often bare-footed, with their hands dipping in the water all the 
while, and their draggled petticoats stiff with ice.” 

Cold, which at 9° or 12° is to an Englishman sharp and rigorous, 
would be to a Dane or Russian very moderate. At St. Petersburgh they 
consider the temperature ordinary and agreeable as long as the thermom- 
eter marks but two, nine, or thirteen below zero. Habit, to a certain ex- 
tent, modifies the sensibility. The inhabitants of hot climates, transported 
to the north, become gradually acclimated, and vice versa. Infants in 
the north play on the snow and ice; they are accustomed at all times to 
pass from one temperature to another. Men and women expose them- 
selves frequently day and night, with breasts and arms uncovered, in a 
cold of 2, 13, or 26 degrees below 0°, without being sensible of the cold, 
The Russian, elated as well by his Spartan education as rigid climate, 
travels both night and day in the most intense cold, without suffering any 
ill effects, and the peasant is often seen wrapt up in his pelisse sleeping 
calmly on the snow. The Norwegian works half naked in a freezing at- 
mosphere. 

Cold has a sedative influence on the system. The most interesting 
illustration of this fact on record is contained in the account of Messrs, 
Banks and Solander’s journal. 

The Ship Endeavor being on the coast of Terra del Fuego, on the 
21st of December, 1769, Messrs. Banks, Solander and others were desi- 
rous of making a botanical excursion upon the hills on the coast, which 
did not appear to be far distant. The party, consisting of eleven persons, 
were overtaken by night on the hills during extreme cold. Dr. Solander, 
who had crossed the mountains which divide Sweden from Norway, 
knowing the almost irresistible desire for sleep produced by exposure to 
great cold, more especially when united with fatigue, enjoined his com- 
panions to keep moving, whatever pains it might cost them, and whatever 
might be the relief promised by an indulgence in rest. “ Whoever sits 
down,” said he, “ will sleep, and whoever sleeps will wake no more.” 
Thus admonished, they set forward, but whilst still upon the bare rocks, 
and before they had got among the bushes, the cold suddenly became so 
severe as to produce the effects that had been dreaded. Dr. Solander 
himself was the first who found the desire to sleep irresistible, and insisted 
on being suffered to lie down. Sir Joseph Banks entreated and remon- 
strated in vain. Dr. Solander Jay upon the ground, which was covered 
with snow, and it was with the greatest difficulty that he was kept from 
sleeping. Richmond, one of the black servants, suffered extremely from 
the severe cold, and had a strong inclination to sleep. Sir J. Banks sent 
five of the company forward to get a fire ready at the first convenient 
place they came to; and himself, with four others, remained with the 
doctor and Richmond, whom, partly by persuasion and partly by force, 
they carried forward; but when they had got through the birch and 
swamp, they both declared they could go no further. Sir Joseph had 
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again recourse to entreaty and expostulation, but without effect. When 
Richmond was told that if he did not go on, he would in a short time be 
frozen to death, he replied that he desired nothing but to lie down and 
die. Dr. Solander was not so obstinate, but expressed a wish to go on, 
if they would first allow him to take some sleep, although he had betore 
observed, that to sleep was to perish. Sir Joseph Banks and the rest of 
the party found it impossible to carry them, and they were consequently 
suffered to sit down, being partly supported by the bushes, and in a few 
minutes they fell into a proiound sleep. Soon after, some of the people, 
who had been sent forward, returned with the welcome intelligence that 
a fire had been kindled about a quarter of a mile further on the way. An 
attempt was made, which happily succeeded, to rouse Dr. Solander, and 
although he had not slept five minutes, he had almost lost the use of his 
limbs, and the soft parts were so shrunk that his shoes fell from his feet. 
He consented to go forward with such assistance as could be given hin, 
but no attempts to relieve Richmond were successful ; he, with another 
black left with him, died. Several others began to lose their sensibility, 
having been exposed to the cold near an hour and a half, but the fire re- 
covered them. 

The celebrated traveller, Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, the late eloquent 
Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge, was, on one oc~ 
casion, near losing his life by cold. Having performed divine service at 
a church near Cambridge in the afternoon of a very severe, cold, snowy 
Sunday, in the year 1818 or 1819, he mounted his horse for the purpose 
of returning home. Soon finding himself becoming very cold and sleepy, 
and knowing well the danger of giving way to sleep, he put the horse 
into a fast trot, hoping by that means to arouse himself from the alarming 
torpor which was coming over him; this means was unavailing ; and then 
fearing that he should fall from his seat, he dismounted, and determining 
to make every effort to resist sleep, put the bridle under his arm and 
walked as rapidly as he could. This, however, did not long succeed ; 
the bridle dropt from his arm, his legs began to falter, and he was just 
sinking down upon the snow, to rise no more, when a gentleman, who 
knew him, came up to him in a gig, and rescued him from his perilous 
situation. 

Drowsiness does not always follow exposure to great cold. Dr. Currie 
gives an interesting account of the shipwreck of an American vessel on 
the coast of Ireland, by which the greater part of the crew, fourteen in 
all, were left for twenty-three hours in a great measure under water, the 
temperature of which did not exceed 33° or 34° of Fahr., and he states 
expressly that none of these men were drowsy, and that in no one of the 
three that perished was death preceded by sleep. 

The most frightful picture of the dreadful effects of cold recorded is 
that drawn by M. Beaupré, in his sketch of Buonaparte’s memorable Rus- 
siancampaign. The reader will have a notion of the dreadful mortality 
which prevailed, when we state that in June, 1812,* Napoleon entered 





* The winter of 1812 is regarded in Russia as one of the most rigorous on 
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Russia with an army 400,000 strong, and in the middle of December on), 
30,000 men repassed the Niemen! This tremendous sacrifice of humai 
life was not altogether to be attributed to the effects of cold ; the ary 
encountered many other severe privations. The health of the soldiers 
was affected by the fatigues of the march, atmospherical variations, an( 
by the excessive heat by day (at the commencement of the campaign), 
and sharp coolness by night. The water which they drank, and wit) 
which they prepared their food, was often drawn from swamps, marshes, 
or rivulets at the bottom of ravines, where were putrefying carcasses of 
men and horses; independently of this, there was a scarcity of provisions | 
and clothing, and the army suffered from great mental depression ; but 
the principal cause of mortality was the intense cold to which the soldiers 
were exposed during the winter months. The order for retreat from the 
ruins of Moscow was given on the 15th of October, and it was not until 
then that the cold became truly sensible. It was the intention of Buona- 
parte to establish his winter quarters at Smolensko. The army was but 
three days’ march from this city, when the heavens became black, and 
the snow begun to fall in great flakes; the cold was then felt with ex- 
treme severity ; disbanded regiments were reduced almost to nothing, by 
loss of men left every moment on the roads or in the bivouacks. _ Inflv- 
enced by the flattering and illusory reports circulated by Buonaparte with 
reference to the abundance of provisions which he said the army would 
find at Smolensko, the soldiers pushed forward, and travelled without disci- 
pline, night and day ; ultimately they were obliged to stop, and thousands 
perished in the woods, ditches and at the bottom of ravines. “I have 
seen them,” says M. Beaupré, “sad, pale, despairing, without arms or 
caps, staggering, scarce able to sustain themselves, their heads hanging 
to the right and left, their extremities contracted, setting their feet on the 
coals, laying down on hot cinders, or falling into the fire, which they 
sought mechanically, as if by instinct. Along the road were seen, in the 
ditches and fields, human carcasses heaped up and laying at random in 
fives, tens, fifteens and twenties, of such as had perished during the night, 
which was always more murderous than the day.” 

Dr. Le Beaupré has detailed the circumstances to which he owes the 
preservation of his life. During the frightful night that the army lett 
Smolensko, he felt much harassed; towards five o’clock in the morning, 
he was compelled to stop torest. He observes: “1 sat down on the trunk 
of a birch, beside eight frozen corpses, and soon experienced an inclina- 
tion to sleep, to which I yielded the more willingly, as it then seemed de- 
licious. J was fortunately dragged out of that incipient somnolency, 
which would infallibly have brought on torpor, by the cries and oaths of 
two soldiers opposite, who were striking violently a poor exhausted horse 
that had fallen down. I emerged from that state with a sort of shock. 





record ; it was intensely felt even in the most southern parts of Russia. The 
great and little bustard, which during the winter season quit the plain and come 
annually for protection from the cold into the southern part of that peninsu'a, 
towards the coasts, remained benumbed on the snow, and great quantities 0! 
them were caught. 
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The sight of what was beside me recalled strongly to my mind the danger 
to which I exposed myself. I took a little brandy, and set to running to 
remove the numbness from my legs, whose coldness and insensibility were 
such as if they had been immersed in an ice bath.” 

Cold, when very intense, is known to act on the frame so briskly as 
to depress and destroy vitality with astonishing rapidity. Beaupré states, 
that he saw soldiers expiring instantaneously from excessive cold, as if 
thunderstruck. At Smolensko the temperature was so rigorous, that 
more than thirty grenadiers of the Italian guard fell frozen as they at- 
tempted to set themselves in line on the heights beyond Borysthenes. A 
battalion of the regiment to which Beaupré belonged, when encamped on 
the same height, lost in this manner many men in a single day. 

In Chili - ad prevails, during certain seasons of the year, a wind so 
impetuous and cold, that men and animals exposed to its influence are, as 
it were, petrified. In this way, by acting on the nervous system and de- 
stroying the irritability of the heart, cold may often produce sudden death. 
Ahigher degree of cold can be borne when the atmosphere is at rest. 
The reason of this must be obvious. “ With the thermometer,” says 
Captain Parry, “at 87° below the freezing point (a fearful degree of cold), 
and no wind stirring, the hands may remain uncovered for ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour without inconvenience, while with a fresh breeze, 
and the thermometer nearly as high as zero, few people can keep them- 
selves exposed so long without considerable pain.” Animal substances 
are often preserved by extreme and continued cold from decomposition. 
Bomare affirms, that there are still found in South America a considerable 
number of the first conquerors of the new world, who, at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, preferred, to a long and circuitous route, 
the short but dangerous passage of the mountains of Peru, in order to ex- 
amine the rich mines which had been described to them. The warmth of 


| their avarice, and their ardor in the search of gold could not defend them 
_ from the influence of cold, from which they perished, and by which they 


are still preserved, with all that they carried with them, and in the various 
attitudes in which they were frozen and surprised by death, constituting 


' asort of natural mummies.* 


Bartholin observes, that the Danish sailors had informed him, that 


_ frozen bodies had been preserved in Spitzbergen for a period of 30 years.+ 


Fish and other cold-blooded animals will survive an intense torpidity. 
“The fish froze,” says Captain Franklin, “ as fast as they were taken out 


_ of the nets, and in a short time became a solid mass of ice, and by a blow 
_ or two of the hatchet were easily split open, when the intestines might 
| be removed in one lump. If in this completely frozen state they were 

thawed before the fire, they recovered their animation.”’ Captain Fieak- 


lin has seen a carp recover so far as to leap about with great vigor, after 


 ithad been frozen for 36 hours.t 


Isaak Walton quotes Gesner for the fact of some large breams being 





* Dict. d’ Hist. Nat. + Gazette de Salut. 
t Journal to the Polar Sea, p. 48. 
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put into a pond, which was frozen the next winter into one mass of ice, 
so that not one could be found. In the spring they were all swimming 
about again when the pond thawed. “A thing almost as incredible,” 
says the sentimental sinner, as Lord Byron calls him, “ as the resurrection 
of an atheist.” 

M. Prunelle has sent marmots stupified, from Savoy to Paris, packed 
up like minerals, and has afterwards brought them to life by the applica- 
tion of stimuli.* 

In Russia, fish stiff as sticks by cold have been transported in this 
condition to great distances. After plunging them in cold water life has 
been restored. Eels motionless and frozen, but not therefore lifeless, are 
often brought to the Russian markets. In the north, many persons have 
been found asphyxiated, and apparently dead for many days, who have 
been restored to life. Beaupré observes : “ How many resurrections might 
have been made on the retreat from Moscow !” 

Barnard Valentin mentions having seen a cat, which, being frozen 
with cold, and trampled on as dead, was buried in a dung-hill, and in two 
days after life was restored. 

In the Bibliotheca Britannica a case is recorded of a woman who, 
having wandered amid the snows, was seized and benumbed with cold. 
The unfortunate woman was completely imbedded in the snow for eight 
days and nights, at the end of which time, the end of a colored handker- 
chief appearing above the snow led to her being discovered ; she emerged 
from the gulf, and took food with eagerness. The peculiarity of this case 
is, that after the first numbness, she found herself very well beneath her 
snow covering; she felt neither cold nor hunger, but only thirst, which 
she appeased with morsels of snow. 

An interesting account is before the public of the case of Elizabeth 
Woodcock, who was involved in a snow drift, on Feb. 2, 1799, in her 
way home from market, where it is supposed she drank too freely of spirit- 
uous liquors. The snow accumulated over her to the height of about six 
feet, a sort of hollow cone being left from her head to the surface, through 
which she was enabled to breathe. From this situation she was extricated 
on the 10th of February, having lain eight days in the snow. Her lite 
was preserved ; but the greater part of her feet was destroyed. A snow 
storm has often providentially preserved the lives of many who have been 
exposed to the action of cold in :mountainous districts.—| Snow is a bad 
conductor of heat, and in this way it acts in protecting the roots and seeds, 
and tender plants, during the severity of winter. When the green blade 
of wheat and the beautiful snow-drop flower appear in spring rising 
through the melting snow, they have recently owed an important shelter 





* Annales du Museum d’Histoire Naturelle. 

t With respect to suspended animation from cold, it is said by J. Chr. Fabri- 
cius, that men have sometimes been blocked up in the mountains of Liffland, and 
have hibernated for months, without injury ; and by Gangin, that in some coun- 
tries man is a regularly hibernating animal, and that there is a people of Mus- 
covy who die every _— on the 27th of November, and are not restored to life 
until the 24th of Aprilfollowing! Vide “ Fletcher’s Physiology,” Vol. II. p. 149. 
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to their winter mantle. Under deep snow, while the thermometer in the 
air is far below zero, the temperature of the ground rarely remains be- 
low the freezing point. The Laplander, who, during his long winter, 
lives underground, is glad to have additionally over head a thick cover- 
ing of snow. Among the hills of the west and north of Britain, during 
the storms of winter, a house or covering of snow frequently preserves 
the lives of travellers, and even of whole ‘flocks of sheep, when the keen 
north wind, catching them unprotected, would soon stretch them lifeless 
along the earth.t 

Owi ing to the heat generated in the bowels of the earth, the most in- 
tense frosts do not penetrate more than a few inches into it. The water 
in pipes, buried a few feet in the earth, is seldom frozen. Springs never 
freeze ; when the ground is covered for months with snow, and all the 
ponds and lakes are e frozen, the water which issues from the bowels of the 
earth remains at its source unaffected. Spring-water is always of the same 
temperature, and in summer it is considered cold and refreshing only be- 
cause the atmosphere which surrounds it is warmer. 

Artificial cold is produced in various ways. Saltpetre, sal-ammoniac 
and many other salts, if mixed with water, greatly increase its coldness. 
An intense cold may be produced by mixing, in a phial, corrosive subli- 
mate and sal-ammoniac finely pulverized, a pound of each, and pouring 
on the mixture a pint and a half of distilled vinegar, shaking the whole 
well together. M. Homberg, who first tried this experiment, asserts that 
this composition became so cold as scarcely to be held in his hand; and 
that it even froze while he was making the experiment. A much greater 
degree of cold may be excited by using snow, or rather powdered ice, in- 
stead of fluid water. A mixture of common salt and snow will sink the 
thermometer to 0° ; with potash and pounded ice it will sink to about—8°. 
Evaporation has great influence in reducing the temperature of bodies, 
the conversion of water into vapor being necessarily accompanied with 
the absorption of much caloric. In India, ice is made by placing the wa- 
ter to be frozen in flat unglazed earthen vessels, which are exposed dur- 
ing the night ; they are plac ed upon the worst conductors that can be 
procured, such as sugar canes, dried stems of maize, etc. The dryness of 
the air causes a very considerable evaporation, and the consequent reduc- 
tion of temperature is such, that a thin film of ice is formed towards the 
morning, though the temperature of the air may have been all the time 
above the freezing point. The quantity of ice obtained is greater when 
the weather is warm and dry than when it is moist, though in the latter 

case the temperature of the air may have been ac tually lower. 

In India, wine is cooled for the table by surrounding the bottle with 
a composition of salt and nitre. 

But the most remarkable experiments, with reference to artificial cold, 
were made by Mr. Walker of Oxford. He poured spirit of nitre on Glau- 
ber’s salts, and he found the effect to be similar to that of the same spirit 
poured on ice and snow ; the addition of sal-ammoniac rendered the cold 





* Dr. Arnott. 
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still more intense. The proportions of these ingredients, recommended by 
Mr. Walker, are concentrated nitrous acid, two parts by weight, wate; 
one part. Take of this mixture, cooled to the temperature of the atmos. 
phere, eighteen ounces, of Glauber’s salt a pound and a half avoirdupois, 
and of i twelve ounces. On adding the Glauber’s salt to the 
nitrous acid, the thermometer fell 52°, viz. from 50° to —2°; and on the 
addition of the sal-ammoniac, to —9°. Thus Mr. Walker was able to 
freeze quicksilver without ice or snow, when the thermometer stood at 
45°; viz., by putting the ingredients in four different pans, and inclosing 
them within each other. ‘ 

It has been maintained that the morbid effects of intense cold are de. 
pendent not so much upon the degree of lowness of temperature, or even 
the degree to which the body is actually cooled, as on the rapidity of the 
change, and on the intensity of the sensation excited. Chossat found that 
the temperature to which animals killed by cold had been reduced before 
they died, was considerably various, and always higher as the reduction 
of temperature had been more rapid, and therefore more injurious. 

It is a question with physiologists whether the brain or circulation js 
first affected by extreme cold. That stupor and delirium often result from 
exposure to a low temperature there cannot be a doubt ; but these effects 
are, perhaps, owing to the sedative influence of the cold on the capillary 
circulation, and the blood being driven from the surface of the body to the 
internal organs and large vessels. But even in those cases where the 
brain appears to be more especially implicated, the action of the heart is 
enfeebled and the circulation depressed. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie classifies the effects of cold in the following 
order : 

1. It lessens the irritability, and impairs the functions of the whole 
nervous system. 

2. It impairs the contractile power of the muscles. 

3. It causes contraction of the capillaries, and thus lessens the circu- 
lation, and stops the cutaneous secretion. 

4. It probably destroys the principle of vitality in every part, and does 
not exclusively disturb the functions of any particular organs. 

It may be urged in objection to the last proposition that many circum- 
stances concur in inducing us to believe that the brain is the organ that 
appears principally to be affected in the chain of morbid causation. In 
many cases, before torpor has been induced, the intellect has been so con- 
fused that the individual is to all appearances in a state of intoxication. 
Captain Parry, in his journal, relates the case of a man who was exposed 
for nearly a whole night to the influence of extreme cold. When he was 
brought on board the vessel and spoken to he looked wild, spoke thick 
and indistinctly, and it was impossible to obtain from him a rational an- 
swer to any question that was put to him. He had every symptom of a 
man who had been drinking too freely. On this subject Captain Parry 
observes: “To those who have been much accustomed to cold countries 
this effect will not appear singular, but I cannot help remarking that many a 
man may have been punished for intoxication, who was only suffering from 
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the benumbing effects of frost ; for I have more than once seen our people 
in a state so exactly resembling intoxication, that I certainly should have 
charged them with that offence, had I not been quite sure that no possible 
means was afforded them on Melville Island to procure any thing stronger 
than snow-water.” 

The mortality among the old, infirm, infants and children is very 
great during the cold winter seasons. It has been affirmed that more than 
one half of the deaths, and two thirds of the diseases, that occur among 
the children of the poor, are more or less caused by exposure to a low tem- 
perature. How few there are who have a just conception of the intense 
sufferings of the poor during the inclement season of the year! In this 
« wilderness of brick and mortar,’ how many are doomed to perish from 
the want of means to protect them from the morbid effects of cold! Inde- 
pendently of their insufficient clothing and want of fuel, the poor are 
peculiarly rendered susceptible of the action of cold, in consequence of 
their being deprived of proper nourishment. The man, who lives well and 
fares sumptuously every day, can bear for a long period with impunity the 
influence of severe cold, because animal heat is generated in large quanti- 
ties; but the poor man has a threefold evil to contend with, viz. want of 
clothing, fire and food. 

Many facts combine to show us the utility of animal diet in protecting 
us from the agency of cold. In countries near the poles, nature has pro- 
vided such articles of food as are best calculated to nourish, stimulate and 
impart vitality to the frame, and thus enable it to bear up against the 
rigor of the seasons and injurious influence of the climate. Dr. Aiken 
states that the Russians, who winter in Nova Zembla, imitate the Sa- 
moiedes, and eat raw flesh and drink the blood of the reindeer, in order to 
preserve their health in these arctic regions. The Greenlander devours, 
with apparent relish, the raw flesh of the whale, or the half-frozen and 
putrid flesh of seals, and drinks the blood of these latter animals, or re- 
gales on dry fish and whale oil. 

In cold climates the appetite is vigorous, and animal food is indispen- 
sable ; in hot climates, and during the summer in temperate regions, the 
desire for food is not so urgent, and a light vegetable diet is preferred. 

Warm-blooded animals are continually eating ; birds, whose tempera- 
ture is the highest, are doing so incessantly, if they can obtain food. 
Cold-blooded animals eat little, or seldom. 

The inhabitants of cold countries never travel without covering them- 
selves with furs from head to foot. If seized with cold, they rub the be- 
numbed part with snow before entering their houses; they never travel 
without tea, coffee, some spirituous liquors and even food, in order to 
avoid suffering from hunger, which they consider very dangerous. 
Beaupré observes, that commanders of divisions should not order halts in 
winter ; they should take care that the men do not lag behind on the 
march ; above all are required gaiety, courage and presence of mind ; 
these are the surest means of escaping the danger. He that has the mis- 
fortune to be alone inevitabiy perishes. It is not enough to excite those 
whom cold has seized, and begun to stupify, by voice and gesture; we 
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must not hesitate to use even menaces, and to recur to violent measures. 
to prevent them from stopping and giving themselves up to perticious 
sleep. In Siberia, the Russian soldiers, in order to preserve themselyes 
from the cold, cover their noses and ears with greasy paper. Fatty mat- 
ters seem to have the power of protecting from cold, or, at least, of 
greatly diminishing its action. The part of the body which, after being 
rubbed, has been covered with oiled paper, generally retains heat better. 
The Laplander and the Samoiede anoints his skin with rancid fish oil, 
and thus exposes himself in the mountains to a temperature of —36° or —58 , 
Xenophon, in the retreat of the 10,000, ordered all his soldiers to grease 
those parts that were exposed to the air. A mixture of turpentine and 
tallow, one part to four, is suitable for this purpose. It would be proper 
to rub with it the nose, ears, chin, cheeks, hands and feet, as well as the 
articulations of the limbs. If this remedy could have been employed in 
the retreat from Moscow, Beaupré considers that it would probably have 
prevented more than one accident. It is a fallacy to suppose that vinous 
and spirituous liquors preserve the body from the ill effects of cold. In 
moderate quantities, stimulating cordials may be of service, but when ex- 
posed to intense and prolonged cold, they are injurious, by causing inter- 
nal fluxion and exhaustion. 

“Tam of opinion,” says Baron Larry, “that unless the persons, sub- 
mitted for a very long time to the influence of cold, should remain ina 
perfect state of inaction until asphyxia took place, or unless a second 
sedative or narcotic cause should act in concert with the cold interiorly, 
such as drunkenness, partial or general death cannot take place during 
the continuance of extreme p> In fact, we have seen travellers cross 
the Alps and Pyrenees, during the most intense cold, without meeting 
with any accident, whenever the temperature experienced no change. | 
have had an opportunity of ascertaining the truth of this myself. The 
Poles choose the most constant period of the frost to undertake, with their 
sledges, the long and arduous journeys into Siberia; these voyages are 
dreaded whenever the temperature becomes more or less changeable, be- 
cause it is then, as they assured me, that they have most to fear the 
effects of congelation. In my voyage to North America, a number of 
shipwrecked men, whom we took off the island of Belle Isle, near New- 
foundland, in 1788, had passed several days in this island lying upon the 
snow, during the most severe frost, without meeting with any accident. 
The evening before our appearance, at a period in which the temperature 
had changed, two of these unfortunate men perished altogether, and the 
feet of several others were affected with gangrene.” 

Dr. Trail, of Liverpool, instituted some experiments, with the view of 
ascertaining whether the sudden application of cold, when the body was 
highly excited by heat, was as injurious as is represented. On one occa- 
sion Dr. Trail observed the temperature of his room, and noticed the effect 
of the heated vapor on the circulation of himself and two others who 
bathed with him. The temperature of the bath ranged from 133° to 135’ 
of Fahr. The pulse was quickened, but the degree of acceleration varied in 
different individuals according to their excitability whilst exposed to the 
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great heat mentioned ; a powerful affusion of cold water was made upon 
the naked bodies of the bathers from a shower bath in the ceiling, and 
this is said to have been remarkably grateful. “ It is, indeed,” says Dr. 
Trail, “ scarcely possible to describe the effect, which is highly exhilarating 
and refreshing.”’ Acerbi mentions that some of the harness of his carriage 
having given way in the the neighborhood of one of the Finnish baths, the 
bathers ran out, although the ground was covered with snow, and, after 
having afforded the necessary assistance, returned to their luxurious 


enjoyment. 


Many facts, however, establish that death often takes place suddenly 
in consequence of drinking cold water when the body is heated. 

In confirmation of the facts on this subject brought forward by Drs. 
Rush and Currie, I may refer to the testimony of several ancient historians 
who have incidentally recorded examples of sudden death from drinking 
cold water. 

In Quintus Curtius,* an account is given of the march of the army of 
Alexander the Great in pursuit of Bessus, through the country of Sog- 
diani, which is represented as destitute of water, sterile and covered with 
scorching sands. The intolerable heat, fatigue and thirst of the soldiers 
in their march through this burning desert are described with all the 
florid eloquence of the historian. At length, fainting under their toils, 
they reached the banks of the river Oxus, where, by indulging in large 
draughts of the stream, Alexander lost a greater number of his troops 
than in any of his battles. “ Sed qui intemperantius hauserant, intercluso 
spiritu extincti sunt; multoque major horum numerus fuit, quam ullo 
amiserat prelio.”’+ 

A similar story is related by Appian, and a disaster of the same kind 
is said to have occurred to the Christian army in the holy wars.t 

It is generally supposed that all sudden vicissitudes from heat to cold 
are injurious, by suppressing the perspiration ; but in opposition to this 
popular opinion, the fact that great and rapid transitions, as from vapor 
baths to rolling in the snow, are constantly made in some countries with 
impunity, and even with advantage to the health, is brought forward. 
The Roman youth, in the heat of their exercise in the Campus Martius, 
frequently plunged into the Tiber, not only with impunity, but deriving 
from it a highenjoyment. The Russians remain in baths heated from 106} ° 
to 116’ of Fahr., and then, after rolling naked in the snow, return to the 
bath. Dr. Fordyce and Sir Charles Blagden, in their experiments on this 
subject, passed from a room, heated to upwards of 200°, naked, to the 
cold air, without being injured in the slightest degree by the sudden change 
of temperature. 

It was reserved for Dr. Currie to dispel the popular fallacy on this 
subject. His views are rational, philosophical and practical. The 
general truth connected with all sudden transitions from a high to a low 
temperature appears to be, that from whatever cause the heat of the body 
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* Lib. VII. cap. 5. t De Bellis Civil. lib. V. 
t Gulielm. Tyrius, lib. III. cap. 16. 
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is increased, in proportion to this increase (provided no local disease has 
occurred, and the body is not already in a state in which it is rapid) 
parting with its heat), is the safety with which cold may be applied, 
The numerous apparent exceptions, upon which the popular opinion js 
grounded, will be found not to invalidate the principle, if the circun- 
stances be minutely examined ; for it will then be ascertained that the 
injuries, which persons have suffered from the application of cold unde; 
the circumstances in question, did not arise from its agency on them wh) 
hot, but when cooling, after having been heated ; when a profuse genera! 
perspiration was rapidly carrying off the heat, or when fatigue had 
exhausted the vigor of the system, and the power of cooling heat ; and 
that, on the contrary, where the sensation of heat was great and steady, 
the heat itself retained, or kept up by exertion, and the living power not 
debilitated by fatigue, the application of cold was safe and salutary. 

It must be evident, from the previous statement, that cold may safely 
be applied to the body when heated, provided the temperature be kept up 
by exertion, and when the power of generating animal heat remains in 
the constitution. The popular practice of waiting till a degree of cool- 
ness has taken place before quitting a hot room, or before going into a 
cold bath, is dangerous in the extreme. It is questionable whether any 

rson ever received an injury from cold, after leaving a heated assemlly, 
if he left while he continued warm, and either by exercise in the air, or 
by a warm covering, kept up that warmth in some degree until he arrived 
at home. On the same principle, delicate and infirm persons, before going 
into a cold bath, are recommended to use such a degree of exercise before 
immersion as may produce some increase of heat, and thus secure a degree 
of reaction under the shock. Dr. Currie observes that those who, being 
heated and beginning to perspire, wait on the edge of the bath or 
water-side until they are perfectly cooled, as hundreds are in the habit of 
doing, and then plunge in, often feel a sudden chilliness and shivering of 
an alarming and dangerous character. 

In cases where injurious consequences follow the introduction of cold 
liquids into the stomach when the body is heated, the remedies are warm 
diluents, with ammonia, camphor, opium, cordial diaphoretics, friction of 
the limbs and surface generally with stimulating embrocations, hot fomen- 
tations, sinapisms, and cataplasms of Cayenne pepper to the epigastrium, 
and especially animal warmth applied to the surface, &c. 

Sudden exposure from cold to heat cannot be borne with impunity. 
In many cases the most disastrous results follow the exposure of frozen 
parts to the influence of heat. “ Wo to the man,’ says Baron Larry, 
in his description of Buonaparte’s Russian campaign, “ benumbed with 
cold, whose animal functions were nearly annihilated, and whose exter- 
nal sensibility especially was extinct, if he suddenly entered too warm 2 
chamber, or approached too close to the large fires of the bivouac. The 
more prominent parts benumbed and frozen, and at a distance from the 
centre of circulation, were struck with gangrene, which supervened on 
the instant, and developed itself with such rapidity, that its progress was 
sensible to the eye, or the individual was instantly suffocated by a kind 0! 
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turgescence. Individuals were often seen to fall stiff dead into the fires 
of the bivouac ; and every one, who approached near enough to heat his 
frozen limbs, was struck with gangrene wherever the cold had destroyed 
the vital principle.” 

Such injurious effects are easily prevented. All external warmth 
should be carefully avoided until the sensibility and circulation have been 
somewhat restored by friction with substances little, if at all, elevated 
peyond the temperature of the parts themselves. Snow is the best appli- 
cation that can be made under these circumstances. 

Larry considers that the benefits, which result from the application of 
snow, in these cases, consist in the pure oxygen it contains, and the caloric 
developed by the friction being absorbed by the blood contained in the 
capillary vessels. The circulation is thus restored, and the course of it is 
kept up by the subsequent application of spirituous and camphorated 
tonics, by the internal use of cordials gradually administered, dry and hot 
frictions over the whole surface of the body, and continued moderate 
exercise. In case of a deficiency of ice and snow in the first instance, 
Larry recommends the employment of cold red wine or vinegar, or cam- 
phorated brandy, made cold by plunging it into the water of a well. 

Cold water, impregnated with salt, appears to have a less injurious 
effect upon the system than fresh water of alow temperature. Salt water 
is supposed to stimulate the vessels of the skin, and thus to prevent the 
debilitating action of cold. Persons shipwrecked during the winter have 
a better chance of surviving by immersing the body for the greater part 
in the water (for the sea is then warmer than the wind, and there in no 
evaporation from the skin) than if they were to remain motionless out of 
the water. Sailors and fishermen are very healthy, and declare that they 
never catch cold from getting wet with sea-water. Capt. Bligh, in 
alluding to the stimulating effects of sea-water, says in his narrative: “ As 
I saw no prospect of getting our clothes dried, 1 recommended every one 
to strip and wring them through salt water, by which means they received 
a warmth that, while wet with rain-water, they could not have, and we 
were less liable to suffer from colds or rheumatic complaints.” 

Cold is a valuable therapeutical agent. It has remarkably sedative 
and tonic properties. In some fevers and inflammations it is of essential 
service in allaying the inordinate action of the vascular system. At one 
time the application of cold to parts in a state of inflammation was sup- 
posed to act beneficially, by diminishing the morbid degree of heat gener- 
ated; but improved pathological science has established that such 1s not 
thecase. In local inflammations cold evaporative lotions are applied with 
great benefit; and in inflammation of the brain, cold applied to the scalp 
has a sedative influence on the blood-vessels, end thus lessens the flow of 
blood to the part affected. Cold has a great effect in controlling febrile 
action; Hippocrates notices this fact. In all cases of fever, when the 
temperature of the body is above 98’, when there is no sense of chilliness, 
and when there is no general or proper perspiration, the free use of cold 
drink, and the effusion of cold water over the skin are the most salutary 
remedies that can be adopted. Cold very often produces great muscular 
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relaxation. In some cases of dislocations, where the muscular contractioy 
is great, and an impediment is thus thrown in the way of the reduction, 
the patient is often placed in a cold bath, after which the limb is easily 
restored to its natural situation. 

The tonic properties of cold were pointed out when speaking of the 
effect of cold bathing. 

It was at one time supposed that cold water was a specific for the 
plague. M. Desgenettes, physician to the French army in Egypt, relates 
that a miner, attacked by the plague during the expedition into Syria, 
escaped naked, during a violent delirium, from the fort of Calheilh, and 
wandered nearly three weeks in the desert. Two swellings, which he 
had upon him at the time, suppurated and healed of themselves ; this may 
perfectly recovered. An artilleryman also escaped from the Jazaretto o/ 
Boulak on the day he was admitted, and in a paroxysm of a violent 
delirium precipitated himself into the Nile. He was taken out about 
half an hour’ afterwards, and perfectly recovered. On this subject Dr. 
Currie observes: ‘‘ How fruitless and how perverted are the efforts by which 
learning and science have attempted to come at this fatal disease! The 
best remedies for the plague were probably missed by the physicians both 
of France and England; they were not to be traced in the prevailing 
systems of Medicine, or in the pharmacy of our shops ; but it is probable 
they might have been found in the refreshment of the breeze, in the dews 
of the night, and in the waters of the Nile.” 

Cold also acts asastimulant. In certain convulsive diseases, accom- 
panied by great torpor, the effusion of cold water on the naked body will 
often rouse the dormant sensibility. Cold affusion is also of essential 
service in cases of asphyxia brought on by the fumes of charcoal. Dogs 
suffocated in the vapors of the Grotto del Cano are recovered by plunging 
them in the adjoining lakes. In cases of poisoning by opium and prussic 
acid, cold affusion is a most valuable remedy. 

The climate of a country is mainly dependent on its temperature. 
The mildness of the European climate, contrasted with that of Asia and 
America, is very marked ; this circumstance is said to arise from the gen- 
eral prevalence of westerly winds, which are elevated in temperature in 
consequence of passing over a mass of water, which even in the month oi 
January, under the mean parallels of 45 or 50 degrees, does not fall below 
48° and 52° of Fahr. The northern boundaries of Asia and America 
extend to the winter limit of the Polar ice. Unobstructed by any chain 
of mountains, the north winds blow with unmitigated fury over icy 
plains, extending northward to the pole, and eastward to the point oi 
maximum cold, which, according to Humboldt and others, is situated neat 
the meridian of Behring’s Straits. The refrigerating effects of these winds, 
says Dr. Copeland, are not counterbalanced by burning deserts on the 
southern side of these continents; or, as respects Asia, by any great ex- 
tent of land flood below the equator ; consequently the Asiatic countries 
situate in the temperate zone, more especially, are not warmed by ascenu- 
ing currents of heated air, such as those which arise from the deserts 0! 
Africa, and are so beneficial to Europe. The position of the great moun- 
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tain chains of Asia, and the elevation of the country, also contribute to 
diminish the temperature, they presenting a barrier to the warm winds 
fom the equatorial regions. Elevated oa and groups of lofty moun- 
tains accumulate, and preserve the snow till late in the summer, and give 
rise to descending currents of air, which cool the circumjacent countries. 
Asia, moreover, in the whole extent of Europe, has no sea on its western 
side ; consequently the west, or predominating winds, are for the greater 

art of this quarter land winds, and their severity is increased by the great 
enlargement of the land towards the north. These circumstances occasion 
remarkable differences in the climates of Asia and the western countries 


of Europe. 





ARTICLE IX. 


Tue Orictn, Progress anp Deciine oF Icetannic Historicat Literature, 
py Perer Erasmus Mve ver, Late Bisnor or ZEALAND IN DENMARK. 


Translated from the original in the Nordisk Tidsskrift for Oldkyndighed, 
I. B. I. H., with Notes. 


By George P. Marsh, Esq., Burlington, Vt. 


PART II.* 


We have now shown how a large mass of historical materials had 


| been accumulated in Iceland, and wrought into form by oral recitation. 


It remains to explain how the art of written historical composition devel- 


oped itself in that country. 


Snorri Sturluson affirms, in the preface to Heimskringla, that An 
Frodi (the learned) was the first who committed to writing, in the old 
northern tongue, historical researches concerning both ancient and mod- 
ern times. Somewhat later, Semund Frodi wrote upon the history of 


| the kings of Norway. Both these authors composed their works in the 


decline of life, after the second decennium of the twelfth century. It has 
been hence inferred, that nothing of a historical character was reduced to 


_ writing in Iceland before the time of Ari Frodi; and further, that all Ice- 


landic historiography was but the fruit of the taste for literature, to which 
the introduction of the Christian religion gave birth. Since moreover Ice- 
landic historians from the beginning of the thirteenth century, as for ex- 
ample Snorri Sturluson, and the monks Gunnlaug and Oddur, in narra- 
ting events which occurred before their own time, generally appeal to the 
oral authority of particular individuals whose names they give, the con- 





* For Part I., see Am. Eclectic, Vol. I, p. 446. 
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clusion has been drawn, that all the other extant sagas by anonymous 
authors were witten at the close of the thirteenth, or even as late as the 
fourteenth century. To a later period than this many of the sagas cannot 
possibly be ascribed, for we possess manuscripts, which are satisfactorily 
proved, by external evidence, to have been written in the two last men- 
tioned centuries. But a closer investigation will show, that no small part 
of these sagas must have been both composed and written down at an 
earlier period. 

A comparison between the different sagas, which recount only events 
occurring in Iceland, will lead the careful observer to recognize so remar- 
kable a difference in language, structure of periods and style and spirit of 
narration, that, considering them as productions of a country and an age 
when changes in style and expression could not have been otherwise than 
gradual and slow, he will be forced to adopt the conclusion, that a long 
series of years must have elapsed between the composition of works char- 
acterized by traits so widely dissimilar.* 

A fixed point for instituting such a comparison is afforded by the 
great parchment codes called Flateyjarbok, in the royal library at Copen- 
hagen, which contains transcripts of various sagas copied between 1387 
and 1395. If then the most modern pieces in this collection are from the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, the proposed comparison will evince 
that the oldest, as the saga of Sigmund Brestirson, must be referred to a 
period earlier by more than a century. 

Another proof of the antiquity of the saga-literature may be drawn 
from Snorri Sturluson’s historical work on the kings of Norway. The 
style and extent of this history imply that many kindred laborers must have 
existed before such a book could be written. Besides, Snorri in various 
passages cites the sagas of which he has made use, and in such a manner 
as to render it highly probable, that he must have had before him ina 
written form, at least Skjoldungasaga, Orkneyingasaga, and Erick Odd- 
son’s saga of Harold Gilli and his family. Further, a comparison of 
Snorri’s work with the yet unpublished histories of the Norwegian kings, 
(especially those whichare known by the names of Fagurskinna, Mor- 
kinskinna, Hrokkinskinna and Flateyjarbék,{ from the manuscripts which 
contain them), and the recensions of the history of the two Olafs, shows 
with the strongest probability, that a complete series of historical treatises 
on the history of the kings of Norway existed in a written form, as early 
as the beginning of the thirteenth century, and that Snorri unquestionably 
in the main literally followed them, though without such occasional cor- 





* This point is more fully illustrated in the first volume of the author’s Saga- 
bibliothek. 

t Heimskringla, see Note Vol. I. p. 453. The title of this work is taken from the 
initial words of Ynglingasaga, the first of the sagas of which it is composed; 
Svéer sagt at KRINGLA HEIMSINS, It is said that the terraqueous globe—. 

{ These are ancient manuscript volumes in the royal library at Copenhagen. 
The first three take their names from the quality and condition of the parch- 
ment on which they are written, Fair-skin, Rotten-skin, and Shrivelled-skin. 
Flateyjarbok is so called because it was long kept in the island Flatey. 
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rections, retrenchments and embellishments in style and expression, and 
such omissions and additions of matter, as were dictated by refined taste 
and sound criticism. 

A third evidence that the sagas were written down at an early period 
is furnished by Landnama, of the composition of which we have trust- 
worthy information. It was begun by Ari Frodi and Kolskegg, enlarged 
by Styrmir and Sturla Thordson, and received the last finish trom Hank 
Erlendson, who died in 1334. By comparing the different classes of man- 
uscripts of this work which we yet possess, we can clearly distinguish 
Hank’s edition from that of Sturla Thordson, the contemporary of Snorri, 
and in the preface to Snorri by the Arna-Magnzan* commission, the incon- 
siderable additions by Hank are pointed out. The work contains a list of 
all the original colonists of Iceland, the boundaries of the tract taken up 
by each, his origin and immediate descendants, and some account of their 
history. From the character of Hank’s additions, and the express de- 
claration that the various copies did not differ essentially, we may con- 
clude that Ari and Kolskegg wrote the most considerable part of the work. 
Now, at least in the part attributed to Sturla Thordson, we find several 
sagas expressly cited, and extracts from and references to many others 
which are yet extant. Nor is it conceivable that an exact and well ar- 
ranged catalogue of the names of about three thousand persons and four- 
teen hundred places could possibly be formed, except by the aid of previ- 
ously existing written records. 

To these arguments, derived from the character and mutual relations 
of the sagas, we may add express testimony. The author of Hungurvaka, 
or the biography of the first five Bishops of Skalholt, who appears to have 
completed his work between 1198 and 1200, appeals in his preface to the 
authority of the wise Gissur Hallson, and the declarations of some older 
men, and adds that his purpose in writing was to encourage young men 
to apply themselves to the study of what had been written in the northern 
tongue, whether laws, or sagas, or philosophy. Hence it follows that 
written sagas existed at least as early as towards the end of the twelfth 
century. These sagas must have been written by Icelanders,} for the 
monk Theodoric, who lived about this period, and drew up a compendious 
Norwegian history, refers tono Norwegian author, but appeals in the pre- 





* Arni Magnusson, (Lat. Arnas Magneus) a learned Icelander, who died at 
Copenhagen in 1730, leit a fund of 10,000 Danish Rigsbankdaler for the publi- 
cation of the best Icelandic works, of which he possessed a very large collection 
in manuscript, acquired, in part, by somewhat questionable means. This col- 
lection is still the largest and best existing, though near two-thirds of the manu- 
scripts perished in the great fire in 1725. 

The fund continued to accumulate till 1773, when the first fruits of the leg- 
acy appeared in the shape of an edition of Kristnisaga. Many very valuable 
works have been since published by the trustees of the fund, among which may 
he mentioned the sagas of Gunnlaug Ormsttinga, and Egill Laxdelasaga, the 
Edda of Semund, and the ancient codes Gragas and Gula-things-laug. 

} The Kongs-skugg-sjo is the only Icelandic work believed to have been com- 
posed by a Norwegian. 
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face of his work to the narratives of the Icelanders, which were founded 
on the skaldic poems. 

Still more decisive is the following remarkable expression in Sturlun- 
gasaga, which indeed cannot be attributed to Sturla Thordson himsel; 
the author of that work, but must have been interpolated by some ver 
early transcriber, osnane it is found in all the manuscripts, and therefore 
possesses the authority of an ancient gloss: “ Most sagas concerning 
icelandic affairs were written before the death of Bishop brand Semund- 
son (1201); but of those relating to later events, few were written until 
Skald Sturla Thordson composed Islendingasaga.” 

it has thus been established both by the internal character and mutual 
relations of the sagas themselves, and by direct testimony, that many and 
perhaps most of the s sagas, which treat either of Icelandic history or of 
that of the norihern kingdoms, were written down at latest in the course 
of the twelith century. We now return to the point where we were ar- 
rested in our account of the development of the art of oral narration in 
Iceland, and proceed to show the gradual origin and progress of proper his- 
torical composition. 

The Christian religion was established by law in Iceland in the year 
1000. New ideas and new letters were introduced, but some time would 
necessarily elapse before the results of these changes would be universally 
felt. Christianity was not introduced by force, but through the influence 
of the example of the mother country, the itlinnatioons of some of the head 
men for the new religion, and the general indifference towards the old. 
The foreign missionaries, Bishop Frederick and the warlike Thangbrand, d, 
had accomplished very little; and the result was mainly brought about } 
Iceland’s own sons. There were no hot persecutions against the ies 
ents of the ancient faith, and the influence of the new doctrines upon 
morals and manners was at first very gradual. It was not until sixteen 
years after the introduction of C hristianity, that the exposure of children 
and the eating of horse-flesh were forbidden through the influence of king 
St. Olaf. Bishop Grumkel’s church-law appears to have aimed at littl 
more than the abolition of these practices, and a proper ecclesiastical code 
was not adopted by the Althing until a century later. The authority oi 
a hierarchy could hardly be felt until the mitre was worn by native bish- 
ops. This took place in 1056, when Isleif was consecrated. But after 
all, the influence of the bishops depended on their personal] qualities and 
the power of their families, for the oligarchy prevented the hierarchy from 
taking strong root. ‘There was no attempt to impose the Romish canon 
of celibacy upon the priesthood. Down to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the} interdict was little respected, and in 1213 the archbishop oi 
Dronthiem was obliged, from considerations of policy, to show great for- 
bearance to certain chieftains, who had cruelly maltreated bishop Gud- 
mund Arason. 

With the Christian worship followed its Romish concomitants, incense, 
the priestly vestments, bells and books. Hitherto the Icelanders had only 
known Runic stones and staves, or other small objects on which singie 
words could be engraved. Some indeed in their travels must have seen 
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books, and in the earliest period of colonization, Irish prayer books had 
been found on the Western islands, but so long as the Roman character 
was unknown, and no foreign languages were understood, books could be 
valued only as foreign rarities. The popish clergy brought with them 
Latin breviaries. it could not have been very difficult for the Icelanders 
to learn a new alphabet, as the runes had familiarized them with the use 
of alphabetical characters. Fifty years after the introduction of ( *hristian- 
ity, Bishop Isleif, who had been sent by his father to Saxony for his edu- 
cation, established the first school, and several others were soon after in- 
stituted. The minds of the Icelanders had already undergone a training, 
which facilitated the diffusion of a taste for reading and a love of know- 
ledge more readily than in the other countries of the North, and, their in- 
ternal relations being comparatively peaceful, it was not long before many 
of the Islanders devoted themselves to the pursuit of the liberal arts. To- 
wards the close of the eleventh century there were, acc ording to Kristni- 
saga, many respectable men educated tor the priesthood and consecrated, 
and “ many learned enough for priests, though chieftains.” At the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, Ovid’s Epistles and Amores were read by the 
pupils i in the schools, and the ve is a story that Bishop Klang, a learned 
man and good skald, when a school-boy at Holum, was surprised by Bishop 
John Ogmundson, perusing these poems, whereupon the Bishop struck the 
volume from his hand, and forbade him to read that ungodly book. In 
the course of the twelfth century, we find several notices of libraries in 
Iceland. Ingemund, the priest already mentioned, who suflered shipwreck 
in 1180, particularly lamented the loss of his box of books, which was 
however fortunately recovered. Gudmund the foster-son of Ingemund, 
who became a bishop, is said to have had a great thirst for knowledge, and 
when he was with educated people he used to examine their books, and 
copy such as he did not already possess. 

For a considerable time, reading, and indeed all literature was con- 
nected with the new religion. The Roman character was learned, in order 
to be able to chant the psalter, to the prayers of which, though not un- 
derstood, a magic virtue was ascribed, and the young clerk applied him- 
self to the study of Latin, that he might be prepared to officiate at mass. 
For the purposes of ordinary life the Icelander required not a foreign char- 
acter, being accustomed to employ the runes, which continued long in use. 
On the other hand, the knowledge of Latin was of the utmost importance 
to his intellectual culture, for it opened to him an inexhaustible fountain 
of knowledge, and enabled him to master all the learning of the age, at 
the foreign schools, and thence, by means of the Latin writers, to transfer 
it to his native land. Of these authors, the historical were best suited to 
the taste and previous intellectual training of the Icelandic scholar, and 
in making excerpts for the purpose of preserving some portion of his new 
ac quirements, the annalistic form was the most convenient for recording 
the results of his studies. He would thus be brought to copy or compose 
annals from the earliest historical period, and would thereby acquire the 
habit of treating northern history in the same manner. 

But here new difficulties arose. Great as was the mass of ancient 
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saga-literature, it was yet of a fragmentary character, consisting of narra. 
tives of particular actions, which were connected with previous orsuccee|. 
ing periods, not by dates, but simply by genealogical succession. In ore; 
therefore to refer these occurrences to their true dates, and to arrange then 
in chronological order, extensive comparison involving much time and labo; 
would be required. By means of such researches in northern history how. 
ever a work was executed, the value of which all scholars must recognize, 
Ari Frodi composed a work of this character entitled Islendingabok 
This little treatise contains a dry and concise, but still a well arrange; 
and comprehensive view of the most important epochs in the history o; 
the island. The supposed loss of a larger work of Ari Frodi has been 
often lamented. Nevertheless, the account of the treatise given by Snorri 
in the preface to Heimskringla applies very well to the w ork yet extant, 
though it appears to have deen originally followed by a chronology o{ 
the Norw egian kings, as an appendix, and wherever Ari is cited by other 
authors, it is only for the purpose of chronological illustration. 

The little treatise of Ari, however insignificant it may appear at the 
first view, was with reason highly valued; for it laid a foundation {o; 
all northern historiography, by determining the period of various impor- 
tant epochs, and establishing the relation of particular events to these 
epochs. But Snorri’s language concerning Ari Frodi is altogether mis- 
understood, when he is made to declare that Ari was the first Icelander 
who wrote any thing of a historical character. His true meaning is, that 
Ari was the first Ieelander who engaged in historical investigations. He 
could not have intended to say, that none before Ari had committed any 
sagas to paper, for this was what none could with safety affirm, after 
scholastic education had been introduced among the Icelanders. 

We have alrea y seen that many narratives reduced to an attractive 
form were in circulation, and that the number of these, under the free in- 
stitutions of the republic, would naturally be increased by similar accounts 
of all the remarkable and interesting occurrences of the island and the 
neighboring continent. How readily then would one and another, who 
had been accustomed both to reading and writing, and who perhaps relied 
less than others upon memory, be brought to write down any enter- 
taining story which he had heard. He w ho thus recorded a saga, which 
he did not compose, would not claim the credit of authorship, by flourish- 
ing his own name, for he would but write what he heard from others, in 
the form in which it was narrated. Here we have the reason why almost 
all the sagas are anonymous. The time of their reduction to writing must 
be determined by internal evidence, and it is very possible, that many 
sagas concerning events in Iceland, as for example Viga-Styr’s saga, and 
Heidarvigasaga, were recorded earlier than Ari’s Schede. 

The next Icelandic historical investigator was Ari’s friend, Semun(| 
Frodi, whose work on the Norwegian kings from Harold Harpagri to 
Magnus the Good is now lost, and is less frequently cited than that of An, 
probably because the principal epochs had been previously determined by 
the latter. 

We have still extant a fragment of Semund’s work, in a congratu- 
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latory poem addressed to one of Semund’s descendants, and the powerful 
John Loptson. The anonymous author of the piece says, in the fortieth 
stanza, that in the lives of ten kings he has followed the account of Se- 
mund, and inasmuch as he gives little more than the date of each king’s 
reign, We seem authorized to conclude that Semund’s history did not enter 
into minute detail, and that the chronological portion was deemed the most 
important. We can thus more readily explain the loss of Semund’s work, 
notwithstanding the great reputation of its author, because its contents, 
after the composition of the more complete royal-sagas, were no longer 
of much comparative importance. The commencement of the annals of 
Oddur is ascribed to Se#mund, which is an additional evidence, that he 
devoted himselfto chronological researches. 

Another subject, to which the peculiar institutions of the island attrac- 
ted the attention of the Icelandic historical writers of the twelfth century, 
was the manner in which Iceland was colonized, the order in which dit- 
ferent families arrived and established themselves, their origin and their 
mutual matrimonial alliances. Landnamabok, of which we have al- 
ready spoken, was one of the fruits of these inquiries. 

Next to these topics of the earliest historical investigations in Iceland, 
attention was especially directed to the reigns of the two Olafs, concern- 
ing whose achievements many narratives were in circulation, and whose 
zeal for the spread of Christianity had invested their lives and memories with 
aholy splendor. The life of Olaf Tryggvason was written in Latin, 
about the end of the twelfth century, by two monks, Gunnlaug and Od- 
dur, who cited as authority the oral relations of persons who flourished 
about the middle of that century. We know these works through free 
Icelandic translations from the fourteenth century, enlarged by various 
addenda. The labors of these two authors in compdsing the life of Olaf 
were probably restricted to translating into Latin, and illustrating by oc- 
casional observations, what had been related to them in a connected and 
entire narrative ; for the resemblance between the two histories shows 
that neither was an original and independent work. 

About the same time, there was formed a voluminous collection of the 
exploits of St. Olaf during his life, and his miracles after death, which was 
afterwards made use of by Snorri and Styrmir the priest, but the charac- 
ter of the biographies of both these kings renders it probable, that many 
portions of them were wrought into separate written narratives before the 
whole was collected. These biographies of the two Olafs are probably 
the earliest regular and systematic attempts to reduce to a written form the 
narrative wrought up by oral recitation, and they combine the tone of 
proper historical composition with the lively style of narration, to which 
the interest of the subject and the abundance of materials would naturally 
give birth. 

The story of the exploits of Harold the Fair-haired, also alluded to in 
so many of the sagas concerning the first settlers. of Iceland, celebrated by 
numerous bards whose songs yet lived in memory, and embracing incidents 
so important to the interests of the Icelanders, was probably committed to 
Writing in the course of the twelfth century. 

12° 
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From such biographies of particular kings, the series of Norwegian 
royal-sagas might readily be constructed. For, as the story of individual! 
actions of a particular Icelander was extended to a complete biography, 
and augmented by accounts of his ancestors and descendants, so the royal- 
saga grew by a similar process, and the separate biographies of Harold the 
Fair-haired and the two Olafs, when united into a whole, and properly con- 
nected, of themselves, in a measure, constituted a Norwegian royal-saga, 
But he who, in the twelfth century, collected or copied such a volume, 
certainly neither meditated the composition of a book, nor aspired to the 
fame of authorship. He wrote, either because he desired to collect mate- 
rials for his private studies, or that he might have at hand a stock of themes 
for public recitation. 

The first attempts at the compilation of the royal-sagas must necessari- 
ly have been very imperfect, and of very unequal character ; for the mate- 
rials were collected from accidental sources, and as they were scanty or 
abundant, the narrative would be marked by the dryest brevity, or the 
most tedious minuteness. But these essays would be gradually improved, 
and only the most successful performances would be copied. We may 
refer to the manuscript Fagurskinna, which is cf greater antiquity than 
Snorri’s Heimskringla, as an example of one of these royal-sagas from the 
twelfth century. 

The Norwegian king, concerning whom, next to the two Olafs, there 
were most anecdotes in circulation, was Harold Hardradi, and a roman- 
tic narrative of his residence at Constantinople, founded on the boastful 
stories of his follower Haldor Snorrason, was circulated in his lifetime 
and with his approbation. The biography of this king therefore natural- 
ly became too voluminous to be united to the older royal-sagas. There 
were undoubtedly extant in the twelfth century several distinct series o! 
Norwegian royal-sagas, beginning with the reign of Magnus the Good, 
and coming down to that of Sverrir. Of these we have specimens in the 
manuscripts Morkinskinna and Hrokkinskinna. 

From the compilation of a continuous royal-saga, the transition to that 
of a Skjoldunga-saga was easy,* and Snorri had such an one before him; 
for sagas concerning the ancient Helgi and Frodi, Roif Kraki, Signy 
and Hagbard, the battle of Bravalla and Regnar Lodbrok, were in circv- 
lation. But this saga does not appear to have been judiciously compiled, 
for it was not thought worthy of being preserved by transcription, and it 
is highly probable, that the best productions, by means of multiplied copies, 
have most successfully resisted the ravages of time. 

There was still another class of stories, which the lovers of poetry 
would naturally incline to collect and arrange in regular series, the oid 
and renowned traditions concerning the Volsungs+ and the Gjukungs, 





* The Skjoldungs (Skjoldingar) were the descendants of the first king 0! 
Denmark, Skjoldr (Ang. Sax. Seyld), son of Odin. 

t The Volsungs (Volsingar) descendants of Sigi, son of Odin and king of 
HRiinaland, (Franconia), take their name from Volstingr, son of Kerir and grav 
ton of Sigi. Volstingarsaga is contained in the second volume of Fornaldar Sigur 
Nordrlanda. Copenhagen 1829. 
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namely, whose exploits had been celebrated in the most ancient lays, 
from whose story so many poetic images were drawn, and of which no 
Icelander could be wholly ignorant, who would either attempt to indite a 
stanza, or make any pretensions to the possession of taste. Volsungasaga 
was no doubt written out either at the end of the twelfth, or the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. 

In fine, as would be readily inferred from what precedes, as the Ice- 
landers wrote down for their own use the history of foreign kings, so in 
the twelfth century they recorded also much of the private history of their 
own families, and the heroic actions of their ancestors. 

But of these sagas there was yet none, which could properly be called 
a book, that is a written treatise put forth for the instruction of others. Al! 
the sagas were in the nature of memoranda for private use. They were 
echoes and auxiliaries of oral narration. 

The first proper historical writers that Iceland produced, that is, the 
first who collected historical materials, and wrought them into form, for 
the purpose of communicating to their contemporaries accounts of remark- 
able occurrences, were those who wrote the history of their own time. 
The earliest of these was Erick Oddson, of whom Snorri declares, that he 
wrote concerning Harold Gilli and his sons, about the middle of the twelfth 
century, in part from the testimony of eye-witnesses, and in part from his 
own personal observation. This work was used by Snorri, and was still 
more literally followed by the author of the manuscript Morkinskinna. 

Next to him follows Carl Johnson, who became abbot of the monas- 
tery of Thingeyri, in 1169, and who, during a residence of two years in 
Norway, wrote, under the inspection of King Sverrir himself, the first 
part of that king’s history (undoubtedly the first forty-three chapters of 
Sverrissaga which we still possess). The remainder of this saga was 
composed by Styrmir in the first half of the thirteenth century. These 
writers conformed strictly to the historical style, which had been formed 
by oral recitation. The circumstance that King Sverrir, who was obliged 
to avail himself of every possible means of determining public sentiment 
in his own favor, endeavored to influence Abbot Carl in composing his 
history, shows that some taste for literature, and some appreciation of its 
influences already existed. 

The twelfth century then was the period of Icelandic history, when 
narrative, which had previously been transmitted from mouth to mouth, 
first availed itself of the aid of the pen, and when the art of authorship 
dates its origin. The golden age of judicious historiography was in the 
succeeding century, in the first half of which Snorri Sturluson flourished. 

I have elsewhere critically discussed the literary character, claims and 
merits of this author, and it may suffice to quote from another essay* the 
following conclusions. “ Snorri’s services to Norwegian history cannot 
be considered as consisting in the laborious eollection of materials, fcr this 
had been accomplished before his time ; nor in the chronological arrange- 
ment of events, for this labor had been performed by Ari Frodi, to whose 
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* Sagabibliothek I. 403. 
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authority on this point Snorri appeals ; nor in philosophically tracing the 
causes and developing the consequences of the events which he relates. 
nor in new and original views of his subject, nor again in embellishing his 
narrative, by the graces of style and diction. He recounts events, in the 
main, as they had been recounted before him, without obtruding his ow, 
opinions, or illustrating the story by original observations ;_his style is no; 
distinguishable from that of his contemporaries, and he is as unscrupulous 
as they, in literally transcribing from others. Nevertheless, the merits oj 
Snorri are very great. A comparison between his work and the sources 
from which it was derived shows, that in drawing from these, he was 
guided by principles of the soundest criticism, cultivated taste and unpre. 
judiced impartiality. He affirms nothing for which he has not satisfactory 
authority, and rejects every thing trivial or unsuitable to the dignity ¢/ 
history, such, for example, as most of the superstitious legends, though 
some of these have been interpolated into his work by subsequent copyists, 
On the other hand, he never overlooks striking and characteristic traits, 
and faithfully preserves the lively style of the ancient saga. 

Snorri’s mode of composing history was doubtless this. Having be- 
fore him the manuscript sagas, he erased whatever he disapproved, 
abridged them where diffuse, made occasional corrections, and here and 
there inserted a stanza from some of the ancient skalds, and delivered the 
manuscripts thus revised and corrected to the transcriber. If thus he has 
not much increased the mass of historical literature, he has impressed upon 
the materials the stamp of taste and sound criticism, and transmitted then 
to posterity as an imperishable treasure.’”* 

Snorri’s reason for not continuing his rifaciments of the royal-sagas 
later than to the appearance of Sverrir on the stage is probably to be found 
in his knowledge, that his contemporary Styrmuir, the priest, designed to 
complete the saga of that monarch, which Carl Johnson had lett untin- 
ished. 

Some time after the completion of Sverrissaga, and between the years 
1264 and 1271, Sturla Thordson composed the history of Hakon Hakon- 
son, by command of king Magnus, the Law-mender, and from materials 
collected at the Norwegian court. This saga, therefore, is an independen! 
work, and in point both of comprehensiveness and historical composition, 
it is among the most valuable productions of Icelandic historiography. 

The sagas, which describe the history of the period between Sverrir’s 
death and the birth of Hakon Hakonson, were probably written late: 
than the saga of the last named king; for as they barely complete th 
connection between two great historical works, the want of them would 
not be felt until those works were written. The extant fragment of th 








* The opinions of Miller upon Snorri’s merits as a historian, and his clains 
to the character of an original writer have been by no means universally acqi 
esced in by the northern literati. Many of the ablest Danish critics regard Hei- 
skringlaas a great original work, and Grundirig (Fortale til-hans Oversee ttels 
af Heimskringia) declares, that. in comparison with the Norwegian royal-chror- 
icles, the work oi Herodotus is but a first essay, and that of John van Miller a 
utter failure. 
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saga of Magnus, the Law-mender, shows that the continuation of the roy- 
al-sagas had been meditated, but much could not have been accomplished, 
asno historical manuscripts of that character have come down to us. 

In like manner, as works on Norwegian history were written in the 
thirteenth century, so a Jarlasaga was composed, or in other words, sev- 
eral early narratives were collected, incorporated into a whole, and 
continued, forming the history of the Jarls of the Orkney islands, known by 
thename of Orkneyingasaga. The civil disturbances in Iceland were cir- 
cumstantially detailed by Sturla Thordson, and many occupied themselves 
with the composition of annals. 

In the fourteenth century, there was much literary activity among the 
Icelanders, but the taste for the composition of original or independent histo- 
rical works was exhausted, and only a few bishops-sagas were produced. 
They however transcribed with great industry, the older sagas continued 
to be committed to writing, Landnama was completed, and Kristnisaga, 
or the history of the introduction of Christianity into Iceland, was com- 
piled from ancient memoirs. The voluminous manuscript called Flatey- 
jarbok shows with what diligence individual ecclesiastics, at the end of 
this century, collected and transcribed the older historical works. 

We have now seen how Icelandic historiography, after having produ- 
ced the noblest fruits, began to decline, and the causes of its rise and pro- 
gress will lead us to understand its final decay. The ancient civil and 
political institutions of the island tended to excite a spirit of vigorous and 
energetic action, and awakened a taste for the historical delineation of the 
stirring events, to which that spirit gave birth. But these institutions 
could not flourish in their primitive vigor, after the power of the chief- 
tain within his jurisdiction became less restricted, and the balance be- 
tween the chieftains themselves was disturbed. As early as the beginning 
of the eleventh century, Gudmund, the mighty, maintained a hundred 
household-retainers under his roof, and was accustomed to ride the circuit 
of his district every spring, in all the state ofa petty monarch, with a retinue 
of thirty followers, to dispense justice through his jurisdiction. But as he 
sometimes burdened the hospitality, and exhausted the stores of his thing- 
men, by quartering himself, with his suite, upon a single estate, for a 
whole week, his people were excited to a pitch of indignation which he 
dared not disregard, and he was at length fain to content himself with a 
train of six followers, on his progresses. Ina community where, as this 
instance shows, public opinion had its weight, the voice of history would 
be respected. But when great families became allied and consolidated 
by intermarriages, their power augmented with the increase of their re- 
tainers. In the beginning of the twelfth century, a controversy arose be- 
tween Haflidi Marson and Thorgils Orrason; the latter mustered 700 
followers, and the former rode to the council attended by no less than 1200. 
Against such troops of retainers, the strength and influence of individuals 
or the countenance of a few friends could avail nothing. The scope of 
Icelandic history was now narrowed, from the multifarious variety of indi- 
vidual character and independent actions, in which the time of the .and- 
namsmen was so rich, to the feuds of a few magnates. 
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About the middle of the twelfth century, the warlike Sturla’s thre: 
sons, the historian Snorri, Thord and Sighvat, with their families, becam, 


the most powerful personages of the island. Avarice, ambition and a 
vindictive spirit awakened an irreconcilable hatred between them, an¢ 
the mutual enmity of the branches resulted in the common ruin of the 
whole. The history of the Icelandic republic ends with the wars of this 
family, which continued through a whole century, and the period is we 
erly called the era of the Sturlungs. Although the events of this perio 
have been described in a good historical style, and with sc rupulous accu. 
racy and rigid impartiality by an eye-witness and participator, Sturl, 
Thordson, son of Thord Sturluson, and though the increased magnitude 0; 
the contending masses would seem to inv est this portion of Icelandic his. 
tory with a greater degree of importance, yet the perusual of Sturlungo. 
saga by no means awakens the sympathetic interest, which we feel in 
perusing the simple story of far more trifling feuds in the more ancient 
sagas. 

Superiority of numbers, and not the physical strength or dexterity 0; 
the individual, now determined the contest. Men no longer sought to 
establish or defend their rights, by the exercise of legal skill or subtilty 
before the judicial council, but they aimed to enforce them by appealing 
to arms, at the critical conjuncture. The ancient love of revenge yet sub- 
sisted, but the sense of personal honor, which stamped the old Ieelandi 
character with open-hearted frankness and fidelity, had given place to 
treachery, perjury and fraud. We no longer find those noble specimens 
of well developed and individualized charac: ter, which excite a warm and 
lively interest, in the narrativesof the early saga men. Snorri Sturluson was 
eloquent and cunning, but avaricious, ambitious and devoid of energy in 
action. His nephew Sturla Sighvatson was firm, energetic, and persever- 
ing, but aspiring, imperious, violent and treacherous. Kolbein the youn- 
ger and Gissur, t the perpetrators of the murder of Snorri, were at best but 
cunning partisan leaders. Thord Kakal, who avenged the overthrow o! 
the Sturlungs, excites more interest, but he was able neither to subdue his 
enemies, nor to effect a sincere reconciliation with them, and his policy 
hastened the subjugation of the island. 

We learn from Sturlungasaga how natural it was for the Icelanders at 
last voluntarily to submit to the dominion of the kings of Norway, as the 
only security and protection against the incessant wars of the headmen, 
which, instead of ending, like the ancient feuds, in the burning of a house 
or two, now laid waste whole districts. Every chieftain sought to streng- 
then himself by the countenance of the Norwegian kings, and their favor 
was courted by the Icelandic bishops, whose immediate spiritual superior 
was the bishop of Drontheim. King Hakon Hakonson artfully availed 
himself of these favorable circumstances, and in the year 1260, by a de- 
cisive stroke, anticipated a result, to which the natural course of events 
was inevitably tending. 

When the dominion of Norway was recognized and established, inter- 
nal quiet indeed was secured, but the interest in public affairs, which had 
already vec. Weakened under the oligarchy, could not but continue to de- 
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dine. From this time no saga records the domestic occurrences of the 
island, for her sons had now ceased to perform achievements worthy the 
syle of the historic muse ; and the barren annalist fills up the chronicle 
of the year with the changes of judicial officers, the weddings and law- 
suits of the head-men, the plagues of pestilence and famine, which often 
yisited the Icelanders with misery and death, and here and there some 
trace of the spirit of ancient independence in the shape of private revenge 
and lawless violence. 

Bjorn of Skardsa, the author of the modern annals, aséribes the decay 
of literary enterprise to these calamities, and especially to the fearful 
plague, called the black death, which raged in 1350 and 1401, and swept 
off those engaged in the pursuit of knowledge and the liberal arts. But 
this writer, who lived at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth century, has, as is usual, ascribed to a single cause what was 
in fact the result of the concurrence of many. The plague may have cut 
short many an individual labor, but neither that pestilence, nor the small- 
pox, which prevailed in 1430 and 1472, carried off all the educated men, 
nor was literary activity in Iceland in fact ever paralyzed or interrupted. 

The fondness for the fictions of romance was unquestionably more 
pernicious to Icelandic historical literature than the visitation of the plague. 
The love of romantic fiction is allied to a taste for history, for in both, the 
delineation of occurrences in human life is the source of interest. We have 
already introduced (Vol. I. p. 462) an example of the recitation of fictitious 
northern sagas, for public entertainment, in the twelfth century, when the 
influence of foreign taste must have been inconsiderable, and it was by 
the recitation of such a tale, that Sturla Thordson attracted the favorable 
notice of the Norwegian king Magnus, the Law-mender, in the 13th cen- 
tury. But while the occurrences of real life continued to excite a warm 
interest, while narrative was connected with the skaldic ballads and fam- 
ily pedigree, the true saga would in general be more attractive than the 
fabulous. It became otherwise, when domestic history, growing less 
eventful, diminished in interest, while a new world of wild adventure and 
heroic achievement was opened to the Icelanders by the romances of 
chivalry. This was especially the case in King Hakon Hakonson’s time, 
when, by command of that prince, various foreign romances, as that of 
Tristram and the fair Isonde, Ewaine (of the Round Table) and the short 
mantle, Elis and Rosamond, Dugald the Irishman, and Blomstervallasaga, 
were translated into the old-northern tongue. There were also transla- 
tions of a multitude of other romances* from Latin, English, French and 
German, besides the romantic versions of the story of the Trojan war, the 


| history of Alexander the Great, and the achievements of the kings of the 


ancient Britons, which are still preserved in manuscripts of the 14th and 





* More than one hundred of these translations are yet extant in manuscript. 
Resides those referred to in the text, we may mention Arthur and his knights, 
the Emir Balant and Ferragut, Charicled and Theogenes, Valentine and Orson, 
Flor and Blancheflor, Fortunatus, Griselda, Charlemagne, Magelona, Marcol- 
phus and Solomon, Melusina, Ogier the Dane, Percival, the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters and Virgilius. 
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15th centuries, and which clearly appear, from internal evidence, to haye 
been executed by native Icelanders. To these may be added the volunj. 
nous Vilkinasaga, a romance concerning Thidrekr of Bern (Theodoric of 
Verona) and his champions, which was probably written down by Ice. 
landers at Bergen, in the fourteenth century, from the oral narration of 
Hanse merchants. 

This taste for the recitation and perusal of foreign romances was ip. 
jurious to historiography both by supplanting the taste for the study of 
true history, and by the temptations it held out to authors to embellish 
their historical works with traits borrowed from romantic literature, 
whereby the old-northern spirit, which formerly predominated even in the 
fabulous sagas, was disguised, and finally, in a great measure, disappeared, 
As specimens of this depraved taste we may cite the sagas of Egill and 
Asmund, Sorli the strong, Hjalmtir and Olvir, Halfdan Eysteinson, Half 
dan Bronufostri, Sturlaug Starfsami and Ganga-Rolf. 

In proportion to the decay of the propensity for recording the events 
of domestic history, the lively interest which the history of the neighbor. 
ing continental countries had formerly excited, diminished. The pros- 
perity of the island had suffered from internal dissension. After its sub- 
jugation, several considerable estates were confiscated to the Norwegian 
crown, and the wealth of the headmen was gradually reduced. Foreign 
voyages became less frequent among the Icelanders, and consequently 
their knowledge of foreign contemporaneous history was less familiar. 
The adulatory congratulations of a subject bard would naturally be !ess 
agreeable to the ear of royalty, than the independent homage of a wan- 
dering skald to a foreign prince, and the minstrel being accordingly but 
scantily rewarded, the lay of the skald, and the tale of the saga-man soon 
ceased to be heard in the royal halls of Norway. With good reason 
therefore Torfeeus remarks, that King Hakon Hakonson, by the subjuga- 
tion of Iceland, left indeed a larger realm to his successors, but injured 
their renown, by depriving them of those who were best able to immor- 
talize it. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the foreign navigation of the 
Icelanders declined, and finally ceased altogether. The foreigners who 
visited their coasts were of a different order from the old shipmasters ; 
they were mere hucksters and seamen from whom no intelligence was to 
be gained. And the Icelander, whom design or accident brought to the 
shores of the continent, soon found himself a foreigner and a stranger 
throughout Scandinavia. The venerable Donsk tinga had begun to 
change its character in Denmark, in the thirteenth century, by a more 
negligent pronunciation and the introduction of German vocables and 
idioms, and in the next century the confusion of tongues was still further 
increased. The language underwent a similar process in Norway in the 
fourteenth century, and in the fifteenth the written dialect of that coun- 
try approximated to the modern Danish, while a like tendency is observ- 
able in the Swedish historical monuments from the time of the union. 
Thus the ancient Danish tongue was gradually hushed throughout the 
three sister kingdoms of Scandinavia, and with it perished the memory of 
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the old traditions of which it was the original and appropriate vehicle ; 
while the remote and secluded locality of Iceland, and the many ancient 
skaldic lays and hoary sagas, which lived upon the tongues of her chil- 
dren, secured the permanence of the accents of her primitive language. 

Thus divided from the rest of the world by difference of speech, as well 
as by the intervening ocean, the majority of the Icelanders could seek 
nourishment for their appetite for knowledge only in the I:terary produc- 
tions of their natal soil. The importance, and therewith the life and vigor 
of oral narrative had gradually decayed, in proportion as books and the 
art of reading became more generally diffused. But the old stock of true 
and fabulous story was enlarged by legends of native and foreign saints, 
by talesof apparitions and spookerie, and by translations of foreign roman- 
ces, which continued to be made as late as thesixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

A reverence for the ancient historical monuments, with a taste for the 
narratives connected with them, was meanwhile kept alive by two principal 
means. First were the Genealogies, which the Icelanders have continued 
uninterruptedly through their whole history, with the most scrupulous 
exactness, whereby the better families were able to calculate their descent 
from the tenth and eleventh centuries, with far greater certainty and pre- 
cision than most noble European stocks can trace their pedigree, and every 
Icelander naturally preserved with care and a sort of ancestral pride the 
sagas in which his forefathers were mentioned. ‘The other means of per- 
petuating the memory of ancient traditions, above alluded to, was the 
historical ballads, or Rimur, resembling the Danish Kampeviser (heroic 
ballads), traces of which occur in Sturlungasaga, but which, in the suc- 
ceeding centuries, were composed in great numbers. Of the seventy-eight 
Icelandic poets enumerated in Einarson’s Icelandic Literary History, as 
having flourished between the Reformation and the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, most were authors of Rimur, in many of which ancient 
traditions are celebrated. 

In the sixteenth century, fewer sagas were transcribed than in the fif- 
teenth, not in consequence of the abundance of printed books, which mul- 
tiplied very slowly, but because the influence of the Reformation was at 
first hostile to the study of the saga-literature, which was considered, and 
not wholly without reason, to be imbued with the spirit of popery. 

It was therefore fortunate for the cause of historical literature, that in 
the seventeenth century the literati of Denmark and Sweden were aroused 
to a sense of the value and importance of the Icelandic codices. Arn- 
grim Johnson, the author of Crymogea, was encouraged and aided by 
king Christian IV. in the collection of manuscripts, and Bishop Brynjolf 
Sveinson sent several of the most important Icelandic parchments to Fred- 
eric II]., a prince renowned for his zeal in the promotion and cultivation 
of all good letters. The Icelander Rugman, taken prisoner by the Swedes, 
in the war with Charles Gustavus, excited the attention of the Swedish 
scholars to the literary treasures of his country, and was despatched 
thither in 1661, to purchase manuscripts for the antiquarian archives at 
Stockholm. Many agents were afterwards from time to time sent to Ice- 
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land for the same purpose, until Christian V. in 1685 forbad the Icelan- 
ders to sell manuscripts to foreigners. But when Professor Arni Magnus. 
son, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, visited the island by roya! 
authority, he employed both money and influence with such zeal and 
success, that very few codices were left, andthe principal school for the 
study of the ancient Dénsk rénea and its literature is now in the modem 
capital of the kingdom of Denmark. 





ARTICLE X. 
Homer anp His Puitosorny. 


Al Translation from La Revue des deux Mondes, March, 1841. 
By the Junior Editor. 


Intropuctory Nore. 


Homer is justly regarded as the father and prince of epic song. 
Though living at a period so remote that his epoch and his very existence 
are subjects of controversy, and standing at a point of civilization so de- 
pressed as to be but dimly seen amid the shadows of a receding barbarism, 
he produced a poem which has been followed by many rivals but no equal. 
The influence of his writings on the intellectual progress of our race trans- 
cends the power of human computation. It was he who imparted to 
Greece that Promethean fire which quickened all her energies, and made 
her the admiration of succeeding ages. “From Homer,” says Pope, 
“‘the poets drew their inspiration, the critics their rules, andthe philoso- 
phers the defence of their opinions; the warriors formed themselves 
upon his heroes, and the oracles delivered his verses for answers.” The 
impulse which he gave to Greece, she, in her turn, transmitted to Italy 
and, through the Roman empire, to modern civilization. We, who live 
at a time and in a land so distant from his, that his fancy in her boldest 
flight never reached us, are reaping the fruits of his labors. 

Nor is this the only influence which he exerts uponus. The very 
words which fired the enthusiasm of ancient Greece, he addresses to us. 
His spirit is breathed into our childhood; it attends us to the stirring 
scenes of maturer years; it animates the scholar, the statesman, the 
orator, the philosopher. His images have become to us as household- 
words ; his descriptions, as familiar pictures. Indeed, his poems have 
an immortal life ; they are suited to all ages and all climes, because they 
were the song of one who had 


Walked in every path of human life, 

Felt all its passions, and to all mankind 
Doth now, will ever, that experience yield, 
Which his own genius only could acquire. 
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The poetry of Homer is still, therefore, a legitimate subject of study 
and investigation. And by this we mean something more than that 
hasty and superficial attention, which it too often receives in our acad- 
emies and colleges. It solicits, and will amply repay, profound thought 
and laborious criticism. Much has been done already in this department 
of learning, but the harvest is not fully gathered. There are many 
points that need to be discussed, many vexed questions which demand a 
thorough and impartial examination. We rejoice that German erudi- 
tion continues to bring a portion of its treasures to this field; France 
likewise is devoting herself anew to the study of this ancient bard. 

The writer of the article, from which the following pages are taken, 
js M. L.-A. Binaut. As to his qualifications for becoming the interpre- 
ter of Homer’s Philosophy, we shal! leave the reader to form his own 
opinion. ‘Those, who dissent from some of his conclusions, will be in- 
terested in the ability and earnestness with which he sustains them. He 
is evidently a warm admirer and a laborious student of the great poet; and 
he is also extensively acquainted with the antiquities of Greece and 
Western Asia. He assumes, it will be seen, in opposition to Wolf, 
Heyne and others, that the Iliad and Odyssey are the product of a sin- 
gle mind; in this opinion he issustained by a few German scholars, and 
by many in England, France, Holland and Italy. A writer in a late Ger- 
man periodical remarks: ‘This generation will not live to the end of 
this controversy; the Wolfian hypothesis of 1795 is not yet digested.” 
The accurate reader will detect an occasional mistake in the writer’s 
appeals to history; the translations from Homer in a few instances, it 
will be seen, are somewhat free. 

We must add, in conclusion, that no theory respecting the origin of 
polytheism can be entirely satisfactory to us, which leaves out of view 
the explanation of Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. Some valuable 
remarks on this subject are contained in a translation from Tholuck, 


published in the Biblical Repository, Vol. Il. pp. 84—95. Jr. Ep. 


Is there a philosophy in Homer? Do we find, in this sublime but 
simple poem, the elements of that intellectual function which Greece per- 
formed in history? Do we here discover the beginning of the struggle 
between progressive Europe and symbolic Asia ;—a struggle continued, 
often by arms and always by ideas, through the Alexandrian monarchy, 
the Roman empire and the middle ages, down to the present time, when, 
it would seem, the victory of European civilization is about to close the 
controversy ? 

We must here advert to the traces of a fundamental fact in Homer,— 
a fact reproduced, indeed, in the construction of modern society, but then 
new,—which determined the pecutiar destiny of the Hellenic nation; I 
refer to the protracted contest between the theocratic cities and the con- 
quering tribes, between the authority of tradition and thought, and the lib- 
erty of instinct, of nature, of force,—in a word, between the priesthood 
and the soldiery. During the six or seven hundred years which separated 
the epoch of Inachus from that of Homer, numerous colonies, chiefly 
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Egyptian and Phenician, unquestionably founded sacred cities among 
the Pelasgi,—a different people whom they called, in accordance with 
their ethnographic traditions, Jones or Iaones, children of Iaouan or Javan, 
Although the gleams of historic light which illume this long interval are 
few and feeble, there is sufficient evidence that these cities took the same 
organization in Greece, which they had in the East. Castes of sacerdotal 
judges, soldiers, laborers and artisans were long preserved at Athens; 
the cultivation and communication of science by symbols were revived in 
the institution of mysteries and oracles, and in that profusion of fables 
which so disfigured the opinions and the history of that epoch ; and, final- 
ly, the ascendency of fatalism is incontestable—indeed that dogma lay at 
the foundation of all their fables and oracles, as is proved by a bare 
perusal of their tragic poets and mythologists. In these three character- 
istics, We recognise the impress of a clearly defined orientalism. 

The nations of the East had spread like a deluge over this country, 
so admirably situated for commerce ; and had driven to the mountains of 
Thessaly and Epirus the native inhabitants. The latter trained their in- 
creasing numbers to feats of arms, till they returned at length to the shores 
which the stranger occupied. The descendants of Javan or Deucalion 
poured forth from their savage abodes in such multitudes, that every stone 
of the mountains seemed to have become a man. The contest, which the 
Hellenes, the Dorians and the Achzans,—different tribes, the first of which 
finally gave name to the rest—now commenced, spared the cities, but 
introduced new elements into them, and at last melted the two nations 
together, the one imparting the youthful vigor of its turbulent vivacity 
to the somewhat too pliant maturity of the other. This contest is sezn 
through the transparency of their fables,—the labors of Hercules and The- 
seus, the boar hunt of Meleager, the combats of Bellerophon, the usurpa- 
tion of CEdipus, ete. 

The institutions of the East, represented by the symbols of the ser- 
pent, wild boar, gorgons, sphinx, are everywhere prostrated by the Gre- 
cian adventurer. But after the fusion, to which we have referred, had 
proceeded so far as to leave, instead of two distinct nations, only two 
parties or classes of one people, the invading movement still continued ; 
it extended to other countries, till it finally became completely exhaust- 
ed,—the expedition of the Argonauts and the Trojan war draining the 
excess of the native energy and confining it to the Grction peninsula. 

At the head of these two classes, two aristocracies were arrayed 
against each other. The oriental and sacerdotal aristocracy entrenched 
itself behind the terrors of religion, its authority being that of mere influ- 
ence; but the military aristocracy of the Hellenes seized the political 
power. For eight hundred years these parties harassed and weakened 
each other. At Athens the struggle was not terminated till the brief 
monarchy of Pisistratus and his sons, which was soon overthrown, to 
give place to a republic, by an insurrection of the vanquished ; for the 
family of Harmodius and Aristogiton, who banished Hippias, according 
to Herodotus, was of Pheenician origin. 

The heroic traditions contain a series of incidents which present a 
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striking picture of this rivalry between the priesthood and the soldiery. 
The legends of Thebes afford a remarkable instance in the history of 
(Edipus. This man was a mountaineer of the Hellenic stock, a found- 
ling on Cithwron, a bandit-chief, obliged to secure his livelihood by his 
valor, perhaps a victim of the ver sacrum which prevailed among all 
those warlike tribes. Arriving at Thebes during the confusion produced 
by the disappearance of Laius, he sides against the Orientals,—the peo- 
se of symbols and mysteries, represented by the sphinx ; and this sym- 
bolic animal, which destroyed those who did not comprehend its enigmas, 
—in other words, oppressed the Hellenes,—is vanquished by the courage 
and skill of this young adventurer. The priests and diviners accuse him 
of the most frightful crimes,—regicide, parricide and incest; and they 
ascribe to him the pestilence which is desolating their city. The leading 
opponent of (Edipus is Tiresias, a blind old prophet of Pheenician ori- 
gin, descended, according to Apollodorus, {from one of the soldiers of 
Cadmus. Sophocles has admirably preserved the oriental complexion of 
this ancient story. The demeanor and imagery, which the poet has as- 
cribed to Tiresias, as he threatens the king with the wrath of heaven in 
terms dark and terrible, remind us of the Hebrew prophets, who emerged 
from their solitude to deliver to their kings their accusing parables, say- 
ing: “ Thou art the man.” In vain the king, impelled by the impetuos- 
ity of his character and the pride of power, replies to the oracle by argu- 
ment, to the menace by invective; Tiresias waxes bolder and louder ; the 
pestilence which has smitten the people by the appointment of the gods, 
he lays upon the head of C&dipus as the malison of heaven; and the 
yg remem prince is finally dethroned and his sceptre given to a 
rival. 

But Homer has developed this feature of ancient history with still 
greater success. The entire Iliad is founded upon an incident similar to 
the one just mentioned. The Tiresias of the Trojan war is Calchas ; 
who always resists, secretly or openly, the military order of his time. At 
the very commencement of the expedition, as if to prove the vigor of the 
opposition he intends to wage, he enjoins upon the chief of the kings the 
sacrifice of his daughter, Iphigenia ;—in accordance with a horrible cus- 
tom imported into Greece from Asia. Next, to weaken the supreme au- 
thority by dividing it, he raises up a rival to Agamemnon, by announcing 
from the gods that Troy can never be taken without the aid of Achilles. 
Again, Agamemnon, in a fit of ill-humor refuses to restore to Chryses his 
captive daughter ;—a most fortunate incident for Calchus. When the 
chiefs consult him as to the cause of the malady which afflicts the army, 
he affects to be greatly alarmed. He intimates that he is about to offend 
an important personage ; he puts himself, therefore, under the protection 
of Achilles, whose pride is thus enlisted in his scheme ; then, sustained by 
the ‘pledge of this hot-headed youth, he charges their leader with being 
the occasion of the pestilence, and imposes on him the humiliating neces- 
sity of restoring the captive. Like Gidipus, Agamemnon endeavors to 
shake off the priestly yoke. “ Prophet of evil,” he replies, “ to me thou 
bodest only ill.” But the popular belief obliges him to yield. The 
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priest he durst not injure,—he, who feared not to affront Achilles, who took 
Briseis from the most valiant of the Greeks! From this incident flows 
all the blood with which the Iliad is filled. As to its facts, therefore, this 
poem is only an episode in the strife between the priesthood and the civil 
power of Greece. 

It is an important consideration that, in these ancient poems, the min- 
isters of religion are represented, almost invariably, as the friends of jus- 
tice and peace against oppression and anarchy. The second book of the 
Odyssey presents a picture, which, apart from local and personal circun- 
stances and regarded simply as a social delineation, would seem to be pro- 
phetic of feudal times. Let us take, for example, the last half of the 
thirteenth century, the epoch of Queen Blanche ;—when royalty, commit- 
ted to the hands of a woman and a child, was rent in pieces by the aris- 
tocracy who were fighting for the fragments ;—when the central power 
wished to lean on the cities and granted them charters and assemblies, a 
feeble support at first, because the citizens feared an insolent knight- 
hood. Then it was that the church interposed her authority and preached 
peace to men who scorned the message, and sent back the monk to say 
his pater nosters in his cloistered cell. But these elements, which have 
been so long fermenting in modern society, these traits, so characteristic 
of our history, are all found at Ithaca. During the absence of Ulysses, 
the supreme authority has been so much weakened that the young aris- 
tocracy have become independent and have seized the royal patrimony. 
Telemachus, wishing to rally the people to his support, convenes a gen- 
eral assembly,—in accordance with a custom interrupted by the recent 
troubles. The citizens are affected by his complaints, but fearing the 
turbulent and insolent nobility, the partisans of royalty cannot induce 
them to utter a word. A pacific old man, the interpreter of the gods, en- 
deavors, in the name of Jupiter,—who has revealed his will by signs 
from heaven, by the flight of birds;—to soothe and conciliate; but in 
vain. Having finished his appeal, the skeptical Eurymachus replies: 
“ Go, prophesy to thy children ; go, preserve them from evil. Better were 
it that I should prophesy here. Many birds fly beneath the sun; but 
they are not all oracles. Ulysses is dead; would that thou wert also. 
Such predictions then we should have no more.” 

These simple details, clear by themselves, interpreted moreover by the 
analogies of history, reveal a state of society in Greece, previously un- 
known. Of the earlier invasions, some—those of Central Asia for ex- 
ample—had passed away, deluge-like, founding nothing. Others, as in 
India and China, were effected by tribes so inconsiderable as to be readily 
absorbed in the conquered mass; the character of the nation under- 
went no material change; life continued encased in its ancient 
forms; the hereditary idea retained the entire ascendency; the human 
mind reaped no advantage, because one idea, till it comes in contact with 
another, must always remain unproductive. In Greece, however, the 
combination was forced and painful, the friction protracted and irritating. 
The Heilenes received from the orientals their cities, their religion, their 
writing and their arts; but the city, whose cement is obedience, became, 
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by its strength and solidity, an instrument to crush the people ;—the 
higher classes, like the upper layers of a Cyclopean wall, pressing with 
enormous weight on those below. The jealous Greeks were afraid of 
smothering in this compact organization, just as the old Frank looked 
upon a city as a prison. Hence they accepted the city only on condition 
of dismantling its castles ; and they reserved a political liberty to which 
arguments must be addressed. Hence came the discussion of rival inter- 
ests and the inquiry after appropriate means of conviction and conciliation. 
In cities where castes prevail, every one is born to a calling—to a definite 
course of life. He surrenders himself to the current, and sleeps or 
dreams to the end of the voyage. But in disorderly Greece, personal 
defence was the want of every moment; that want resulted in effort, 
light, experience. Mind, roused by necessity, tasked and measured its 
powers, and finally sketched that rational pohiey which balanced facts by 
principles, aimed at the construction of a regular constitution, and after- 
wards suggested the labors of Solon and Lycurgus. 

Here we discover the beginning of that chain which still binds us to 
Greece, and compels us to go back to her for the explanation, in part, of 
what we are. Here is the point of departure of that rational and inde- 
pendent spirit which became her peculiarity and her contingent in the 
education of the human mind. In Homer we observe the creation of this 
element ; from him we learn its acquired efficiency,—for deliberative elo- 
quence, the first thing to demand the aid of logic, already flourished in 
wonderful perfection. Those who live in subjection to the despotism of an 
Asiatic city, and those who adhere to the patriarchal constitution have 
little need of argument. Their harangues may be resolved into brief 
maxims, figures, comparisons, interrogations and lyric energy, having 
nothing consecutive ; this is the elementary state of natural logic. From 
this point to the orations of Homer, the distance is very great. We have 
the ancient simplicity, but there are few chasms; the thought proceeds 
with a more unbroken chain, and frequently it is sufficiently compact. 
Already had experience learned how to marshal the motives which should 
be addressed to benevolence, as well as those which were suited to hurry 
away the judgment or the passions. In a word, eloquence had become an 
art, the same to which Aristotle and Quinctilian subsequently gave a 
determinate form. Nothing can be more wonderful than that sublime 
conference (Iliad B. IX.) between Ulysses, Ajax, Pheenix and Achilles ; 
the discourses, so dramatic, so full of the character and position of the 
speakers, attest a degree of oratorical skill of which the poet could have 
had no conception, had he not lived in that stormy period when the waves 
of European liberty dashed incessantly against the immovable rock of 
Asiatic authority. 

The change, then, effected by the reception of the Ionic or Hellenic 
race into the oriental cities, was radical; it could not be superficial, for 
the human mind felt its influence even in its religious depths. Political 
liberty, or, rather, political criticism gave rise to philosophical criticism. 
As poetry was then the only form in which higher themes were clothed, 
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we shall find this philosophical criticism in poetry, however strange it may 
appear. 

The warrior chiefs of the Hellenes kept in their service minstrels 
(oor) who followed them to their wars and fought by their side: 
these were the elder brothers of the bards or scalds ;—men whose genius 
was quick, natural, inspired by the moment, heated by the battle, and 
amply furnished with traditionary Juore. When these manufacturers of 
song came in contact with the sacerdotal poetry, which was full of symbols, 
and the priests retained the key, they comprehended nothing. By means 
of invaluable services, these had obtained a hereditary power which had 
spoiled them ; to preserve the ascendency of their caste they made science 
their exclusive possession, and conveyed it to the people in unintelligible 
formulas to secure to themselves the authority of interpreters. Hence 
arose that popular mistake which converted symbols into realities, 
and terminated in idolatry. In like manner, the minstrels gave to the 
symbols a literal meaning ; these ceased, therefore, to be the form of a 
doctrine, and degenerated into mere fables or marvellous stories, ever 
changing and multiplying, till they lost their significancy, and with it ali 
claim to the favor of more cultivated minds. The authority of priestly 
interpretation was annihilated, and thought boldly entered the domain of 
religious faith ; this was that Grecian rationalism which sprung up in the 
garb of poetry. The same fact is concealed in a fable preserved by Dio- 
dorus Siculus. Toa hymn or religious elegy, much in use among the 
orientals, and introduced by them into Greece with the Pheenician alpha- 
bet and the worship of Bacchus, they gave the appellation of Lin. This 
sacred poem was mythically personified in the inspired poet, Linus, of 
whom Hercules became a pupil ;—which means that the sacerdotal poetry 
desired a friendly understanding with the rude but valiant Hellenes. Her- 
cules, however, being rather thick-headed, did not comprehend the lessons 
of his master; hence the latter struck him one day; but Hercules retali- 
ated with a blow of his lyre, and stretched his teacher on the ground. 
This story represents the conquering tribes as destroying, by their martial 
songs, the poetry of the priests, which they did not understand. 

There was, then, a sort of revolt of the «oot against the priests, of 
profane against sacerdotal poetry. And these lay songs even encroached 
upon the ritual; the hymns which the aoiod composed were sung at the 
festivals of the national divinities ; they began their epic recitals with invo- 
cations, like those of the sacred ode, and they professed to be inspired. 
“ Why not suffer the poet,” says Homer, “to surrender himself to the 
transports of his genius? The trust of the oido/ is not in themselves, but 
in Jupiter ; it is he who inspires them as he will.’’? Then the cordoé in- 
vaded the province of religious worship; and they gained additional 
solemnity, some noble thoughts, and whatever was valuable to the unin- 
itiated in the doctrines of the priests. But understanding the sphinx in 
their own way, crushing the symbolic shell of Linus, they used the fables 
as they pleased; some they wrought into tales, others they converted into 
comedy. See what they have done in the hymns which are ascribed to 
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rs J Homer, and which, at any rate, are very ancient. The hymn to Venus af 
strely and that to Mercury are genuine satires; both are lauded,—Mercury as oe 
ide: [22 accomplished rogue from his cradle, and Venus as a courtesan, not too a 
cniyg E modest : Sometimes the story is easy and flowing, and has a grace the a 
and more piquant from the fact that it borrows a sacred form, and presents i 
$ of before the altar even a mock homage, all perfumed with the incense of a 
bols irony. The humor is less diverting, but more delicate, perhaps, than that ie 
bane of Aristophanes. It is malicious enough for Voltaire, with more of afflu- ae 
had ence and imagination than 6 his. Aristotle has attested this character, Ds 
nce partly religious, and partly critical, of the ancient Greek poetry ; and he has 
ible traced it to a cause substantially the same as that which we have men- 
lore tioned. He supposes the serious poetry to have originated in pious songs, | 
Bae composed in honor of the Divinity, while the satires came from the licen- : a 
the tious ceremonies and festivals of paganism ; but this licentiousness, as 1s 4 
ie well known, was the fruit of certain gross symbols, the primitive meaning + es 
wee of which had passed away. “Be 
ali The remark, perhaps, is not new, but I am persuaded that I speak the ae 
tly truth, when I affirm that the poems of Homer admirably exhibit this two- he 
of fold character—piety towards the Deity and satire towards the gods—of ay 
the the old Grecian spirit. As to piety towards the Divine Being, there will , 
™ be no dispute. Homer is full of the action of Providence. In him are ; 
he found the mysteries of the tomb, prayers, sacrifices, expiations, in a word, 
i, all those universally received dogmas which are coeval with history. As : 
“1 to the satire of the gods, the Olympus of Homer is nothing else than a My 
of vast theatre in which the gods perform in comedy. This would be seen > aN 
" at a glance in the family-quarrels of Jupiter and Juno, the amours of Mars ee 
and Venus and other morsels of a like character, if they were only read i 
ns; | With candor or translated with fairness, But in these passages, trans- be i 
" lators of Homer ie do violence to his meaning. His comedy they we 
fl endeavor to conceal ; his irony they suppress ; expressions which seem to i, 
] them too po oN they change; in short, disregarding the text, they 
dress up the inhabitants of Olympus in the imposing vestments of their . 
¢ JE own emphatic style. : rg 
j | . The first book of the Iliad terminates with one of these comedies. It Ha 
» | ‘difficult to catch the exact shade, because the laugh,—as in the best ss . 
_ £— scenes of Moliére,—has nothing of grimace, but seems to lurk beneath a tal 
sober countenance ; still, if in imagination we strip Jupiter and Juno of # 
their rank as divinities, we shall have, without changing a word, an admi- Fe 
| rable dialogue,—-natural, graceful and characteristic,—between a hus- eS 
! band, stern, impatient of feminine control, occasionally rude, and a wife, ae 
| curious, unreasonable, and withal so provoking as to require those marital 4g ' 


corrections in use among rude nations, Juno has detected the interview a 
between Jupiter and Thetis; she divines its connection with the revenge 
of Achilles for the wrong inflicted by Agamemnon. She accosts her hus- { 
band, therefore, with these cutting words: “ Thou artful god! Which of os 
the gods has shared your counsels now? It is always your delight to ? 
scheme in secret, and purpose without my knowledge. Never do you 
willingly reveal thought or plan to me.” “Juno,” replies the god, “ ex- 
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pect not to know all my designs. Wife as you are, hard will be the task. 
What is proper for you to know, neither god nor man shall learn soone, 
than you; but when I choose to keep my own counsel, beware, do not 
seek, by your thousand questions, to draw my secret from me.” “ Dread 
son of Saturn!” rejoins the goddess; “ what words are these? It is long 
since I have questioned you, or sought access to your secrets. You de. 
liberate just as you please. But now I fear that the silver-footed Thetis, the 
daughter of the sea-elder has duped you. She was here with the opening 
day, sitting by you and holding your knees; and I suspect you have 
promised to avenge Achilles and slaughter many Greeks at their ships.” 
* Insufferable woman!” answers again the cloud-gathering god. “ You 
are always suspecting, and I can never elude you. But you shall gain 
nothing thus. Nay, I will detest you the more; you shall repent of this 
impertinence. And if such shall be the event, I would have it so. But 
sit down and be quiet ; be obedient; for if once I lift this dreadful hand 
upon you, not all the gods together shall help you.” Hearing this threat, 
she is silent, though grudgingly; and the rest of the gods, defied thus by 
their chief, are in no better mood. 

Another personage now becomes the speaker,—Vulcan, the old Phtha 
of industrious Egypt. Homer always makes him a simple-hearted, good- 
natured old man and a skilful mechanic, but a genuine rustic, and some- 
thing of a butt at court—kind, pacific and a lover of concord. “ Truly, 
now,” he says to Juno, “ this is an unpleasant business! It is beyond 
endurance. If you quarrel thus on account of mortals, raising a clamor 
in the assembly of the gods, farewell the pleasures of a good repast. But 
I advise my mother,—though she is wise enough to forego my counsel,— 
that she aim to please my honored father, lest he scold again and spoil 
the banquet ; for this Thunderer, should he please to drive from heaven, is 
the strongest, after all. Come,then, address him in terms of winning soft- 
ness ; then shall he smile upon us all.” So saying, the good Vulcan 
hastens to Juno, and puts a cup of nectar in her hand. “ Patience, dear 
mother, patience,” he says, “ chagrined though you are. Let me not see 
thee—me who love thee—flogged before my eyes. I cannot help thee; 
he is hard to resist, this king of Olympus. Once, when I came to thy 
help, he seized me by the foot, and hurled me from the heavenly threshold. 
All day I fell, and dropped with the setting sun on Lemnos. Almost 
dead, the natives found me and restored me from my fall.’? The artless 
eloquence of Vulcan is successful. Juno smiles at his address and receives 
the cup. He then serves the other divinities; and, as he goes bustling 
about, inextinguishable laughter proceeds from the happy gods. 


M. Binaut contends that “such scenes in Homer have never been 
understood,” because they have been viewed through a false medium. 
Translators have aimed at investing the narrative with a dignity which 
does not belong to it. Bitaubé, for example, “ blushing for the poor 

” . . 
god,” suppresses the fact that Vulcan was seized by the foot ; and Mme. 
Dacier is equally scandalized at the immoderate laughter of the forego- 
ing scene. Jupiter, she says, did not laugh, and Juno merely smiled ; it 
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was only a fewof the inferior gods who behaved so unbecomingly. Ac- 
cording to M. Binaut, the poems of Homer must remain a sealed book 
to all who do not understand it as tragedy on earth and comedy in heaven, 
as containing a “ profound irony, a laugh of the soul, by which philoso- 
phy, then in her cradle, while sporting with the flowers of the imagina 
tion, entered her protest against polytheism.” As another illustration 
of the same sentiment, he selects the battle of the gods, in Books XX. 
XXI. of the Iliad. 


Most have admired, with Longinus, the sublimity of this description ; 
but they have also declared that it soon degenerated into extravagance 
and bad taste. Why? Because they have not understood the critical 
spirit of Homer. But if they will take a point of view, different from 
that of the rhetoricians, if they will consent,—which is very easy,—to 
conceive of this scene as a comedy, epic and gigantic, having a mixture 
of irony and enthusiasm, a rapture as full of fire as genius, which, in the 
very tempest of its inspiration, knows how to impart some touches of sar- 
casm, how to season the most splendid banquets of the imagination with 
raillery, they will discover a new, an immortal charm, they will detect a 
philosophy springing into life under this poetic covering. 

The drama opens with a most appalling spectacle. Every thing is 
tumultuous in heaven and on earth; for the gods are rushing to combat. 
Discord,—she whose office it is to shake the nations,—arises in her might. 
Minerva, sometimes at one end of the Grecian camp, sometimes at the 
other, shouts “ war, war ;’’ and Mars, now from the top of the Trojan cita- 
del, now from the shores of the Simois, re-echoes the cry. The sire of 
the gods thunders from his lofty seat; Neptune shakes the earth with all 
its mountains; the King of Erebus leaps from his throne, with piercing 
cry; for Neptune, he fears, is about to rend the earth and open to the 
light of day the frightful regions of the dead. The scene among men is 
equally imposing. Achilles performs prodigies. ‘“ As the flames ravage 
some dry mountain, and consume the vast forest, driven every way by the 
wind ; so Achilles, demon-like, with lance in hand dashes along in every 
direction ; he pursues, he slays, and the plain runs black with blood. As 
the broad-fronted bullocks, yoked to thresh the white barley, soon sepa- 
rate the grain from the chafl; so the steeds of Achilles trample down the 
slain with their bucklers; his car is stained with drops of gore, which 
have gushed from beneath his horses’ hoofs and his chariot wheels ; as for 
him, he thinks only of glory, and his unconquerable hands are black with 
dust and blood.” 

But the style of the poet gradually changes; his descriptions, though 
majestic still, have an air of strangeness about them ; and we perceive 
him at length descending from the heights of enthusiasm to the regions 
of fantasy, | had almost said of fantasticalness. The Scamander, unable 
to pursue its way, entreats Achilles no longer to obstruct its course with 
dead bodies ; but the young warrior heeds not the prayer. The stream 
swells and leaves its bed ; Achilles must have perished if Vulcan had not 
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come to his rescue, and marshalled his forces against the angry waves. Tj, 
flood soon boils, and, converted into steam, is dissipated ! Already do 
we approach the level of Ariosto. But this is not all. We must descen( 
still lower. Minerva, attacked by the lance of Mars, retaliates by seizine 
a stone——a landmark between the fields—and hurling it at his neck 
He falls, his vast frame covering seven acres of the plain, and Minery, 
laughs. Venus, perceiving his fall, reaches forth her hand to raise hin ; 
but Minerva aims a vigorous blow of the fist at her bosom, and stretches 
her by the side of her a In a different part of the field, Juno attacks 
Diana. “ Audacious jade!” she says, “how dare you oppose my wil] ’ 
Jupiter has placed you as a lioness among women; go, therefore, slay the 
beasts of the mountains, and measure not your strength against such as are 
mightier than thou. But if you wish to try the experiment I will soop 
show my superior might.” So saying, Juno grasped the two hands of 
Diana with her left; while with her nght, she snatched the quiver of the 
huntress, and, laughing, struck the ears of the poor girl, who writhed and 
twisted every way to avoid the flagellation ; at length she escapes, weep- 
ing. Mercury, who has but little of the warrior in his character, seizes 
the occasion to play off his buffoonery. He approaches the mother of 
Diana; but, instead of sympathizing with her maternal grief, he says, 
with the roguery of a poltroon: “Latona, it is not safe to combat with 
the wives of mighty Jove; I yield therefore ; haste then, vaunt to all the 
gods that you have vanquished me.” 

I do not flatter myself that I have detected all the nice touches of a 
comedy which belongs to a time so distant and different from ours; in- 
deed, this species of composition abounds in allusions, unintelligible with- 
out an explanation of the customs, in the midst of which it was produced. 
In ancient times, every city and every district had their patron-deity and 
their peculiar worship ; it is possible, therefore, that the absurdities, as- 
cribed by the poets to this or that god, are the result of local rivalries and 
jealousies ; the city may have been lampooned in the person of its god. 
And as the different orders of the priesthood also abused each other, the 
aooi would naturally delight in collecting their scattered follies, and di- 
recting them against the whole body. Indeed without admitting the comic 
character of Homer’s gods, there is no way to explain his apparent con- 
tradictions. If you take away his satire, you have nonsense, vulgarity 
and absurdity ;—qualities utterly incompatible with that cautious good 
sense, that easy and dignified movement and that unity of design, which 
are recognized by the understanding and the heart throughout the pro- 
gress of his two great works. We must imagine him, therefore, as laugh- 
ing from the height of his genius at the idols to which he imparted lan- 
guage and action; just as he represents Jupiter, laughing from the top ol 
Olympus at the sight of the gods rushing to mutual conflict. 

We have seen the Hellenic tribes breaking through the Cyclopean 
ramparts of the oriental cities and opening a passage for political liberty; 
we have seen them disorganizing a theocracy which had become station- 
ary, and throwing into it the leaven of philosophical liberty. And what 
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do these facts proclaim, but individual emancipation, the belief of a power 
of will belonging to every man, and securing to him freedom of choice; 
in a word, the dogma of human liberty in opposition to that of fatalism. 

Open the Odyssey. ‘The first twenty-four lines unfold the fundamen- 
tal idea, which is the precise question of liberty and fatalism, or, to bor- 
row the language of Christian theology, of free will and grace. The 
ancient priesthood had resolved the difficulty in favor of fatalism; this 
we may learn from the tragic writers, who, though much posterior to Ho- 
mer, adhered to the oriental and sacerdotal doctrine preserved in the mys- 
teries, of which tragedy was only the lyric development. For exam- 
ple, the histories of CEdipus, Agamemnon, A%gisthus and Orestes had be- 
come legends of fatalism, which represented lite as controlled by a power, 
merciless and irresistible, of which the oracles were the organ, and against 
which neither innocence, nor guilt, nor resolution, nor weakness availed. It 
was written in the decrees of this power that Acgisthus should seduce Cly- 
temnestra and incite her to kill her husband, and that Orestes should avenge 
his father by the death of his mother, and Atgisthus. The oracles had 
declared it, and this series of murders must, therefore, be accomplished. 
Such a doctrine was a terrible weapon in the hands of a theocracy whose 
members inspired the oracle, and they clung to it as firmly as they could, 
till the appearance of Christianity. 

The Odyssey, so to speak, is only a refutation, direct and designed, of 
this fatal doctrine. The poem opens in heaven. Jupiter, in the assem- 
bly of the gods, presents in two words the question of fate and human lib- 
erty, by taking the instance of A¢gisthus. “Immortal gods,” he says, 
“mortals pretend that evil comes from us; but the cause is in themselves ; 
their foolish projects bring woes upon them, which destiny had not in 


' store. Algisthus, contemning the divine law, has married the wife of 


Agamemnon, and the prince himself, on his return, has slain. And yet he 
knew that he should be sorely punished; for I myself have told him so ; 
Ihave sent Mercury to counsel and threaten him. But the soul of Atgis- 
thus was deaf to these good suggestions, and now he has expiated all his 


_ guilt at once.” Take away the mythology of this language, and clothe 


the sentiment in philosophical terms, and it means that men are impelled 
neither tocrime nor to suffering ; they are free to choose between different 
actions; and they have the light, the inspiration, the moral sense, in other 
words, the grace represented by the messenger of Jove; and it is for hav- 


_ ing abused their liberty, for having closed their eyes against the light, that 


punishment overtakes them. 

It is easy to detect in the progress of the Odyssey all the elements of 
this knotty problem, so keenly debated even in our day. Indeed it is 
personified in Ulysses; for Minerva immediately cites his example, and 
says in reply to Jupiter: “ Algisthus has perished justly; and may all, 
who offend thus, perish thus. But here is a very different man, who moves 
my pity. Far from all he loves, he pines an island-captive in the power 
of a sorceress, inconsolable at not beholding the smoke of the roofs of Ith- 
aca, and longing for death. And him will you abandon? When has his 


piety failed, even in the din of battle? Why make him thus, father su- 
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preme, the victim of your wrath?’ Here then is the objection which eter. 
nally meets us: ‘ We are free,’ it is said, ‘and evil comes from our own 
perverted wills. But why do the virtuous suffer with the guilty” Th: 
whole poem is a lofty reply to this objection. In the first place, how. 
ever good a man may be, there is always a fault somewhere; there js 
always some heavenly virtue, which can complain of him, some offended 
god which can persecute him. Thus Ulysses, with all his piety, has in. 
curred the wrath of Neptune. In the second place, a good man may suf. 
fer to prove and fortify his virtue; he suffers to ennoble himself. Hence, 
according to the leading thought of the poem, the function of man is to 
contend against the energies of nature and his own weakness; and this 
struggle, however sad and toilsome it may be, when contemplated in con- 
nection with arewarding Providence which waits to receive him at the 
end of his journey, becomes a blessing. 

Poems, constructed on such a basis, in the absence of a higher inspi- 
ration, well deserved to become, as they were in truth, the Bible of ancient 
Greece. Plato has been called the forerunner of Christianity ; but I would 
rather bestow this title on Homer, for his sentiments are Christian, 
Fenelon perceived this, and his Telemachus is only the development of 
the first book of the Odyssey. The theological opinions of both works 
are thesame. Manis represented, in the youthful son of Ulysses, as always 
contending against his own passions, the casualties of nature and social 
grievances; whilst Providence,—personified in Jupiter, who sends down 
his wisdom or his grace under the image of Minerva,—carries forward 
his moral education by means of trial and watchfulness, assistance and 
abandonment, by every thing, in short, which tempers the soul, and cul- 
tivates true manliness of character. The doctrine of moral liberty is an- 
nounced in thelliad less formally than in the Odyssey ; still, throughout the 
former, it breathes with even greater energy than it does in the latter. It 
was remarked by the ancients that Homer degraded his gods to the level 
of humanity, and raised his men to the level of divinity. Indeed while 
he assigns comedy to Olympus, his terrestrial scenes are always dignified. 
In his battles, the men put the gods hors de combat. Can we imagine any 
thing more audacious than this figure of human individuality, asserting 
thus its freedom in the very face of destiny? In this way also Greece 
assailed the East. 

To suppose that any people has professed an absolute fatalism or sto- 
icism is to array history against nature herself. Everywhere, man per- 
ceives within him a will, and he feels that he can do something, but he 
feels also that he cannot do every thing, for he finds himself controlled by 
an external order which is pervaded by a sovereign mind. But the pop- 
ular belief, fluctuating between the two extremes and missing the sha- 
dowy point where they come together, inclines to this or that side accord- 
ing to circumstances. Thus in the ancient oriental cities, the religious 
supremacy and political power, meeting in the same hands and bearing ¢i- 
rectly and efficiently on all the duties of life, prescribed universal obedi- 
ence as the immediate command of the Deity. The priesthood, itself 
hereditary, consecrated the hereditary principle in every thing. Society 
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rolled along, like an immense machine, oe down and crushing all 
opposing wills, all individual energies; and the life of man seems to be 
confounded with the monotonous and unchanging life of nature. This 
social type is seen, more or less perfectly, in Mohammedan submission, In- 
dian resignation and Chinese mamobility 3 and under its influence ancient 
Egypt became a petrifaction. Before this irresistible movement, the in- 
dividual perceives only his own nothingness. [If a revolution raise some 
above the general depression, the thing appears so wonderful that they 
are at once regarded as gods ; the oriental imagination invests them with 
gigantic proportions, and history becomes mythology. Thus an Arabic 
invasion, which subdued a part of Egypt, and was afterwards repulsed by 
an insurrection of the ancient priesthood and soldiery, is symbolized in 
the extravagant story of Typhon, who kills Osiris, and is then expelled by 
Isis and Horus. 

Pantheistic fatalism, then, was the formula of a despotic order and of 
asentiment of nullity which withered the soul. But in Greece, the cowWoé 
exalted human personality as much as the priests magnified the destiny 
whose oracles they assumed to interpret. Did the poet sing of the gods ? 
It was to trace back to them the genealogy of his hero; it was to raise 
manhood to their elevation. In battle, moreover, Diomede and Ajax 
could attack and wound gods and goddesses. Thus youthful Greece be- 
gan by protesting against man’s submersion beneath the wave of the 
great whole ; thus moral freedom leaped, Pallas-like, from this intelligent 
head; thus the dualism of the city and political liberty, of religion and 
philosophical liberty,—the dualism, in short, of the divine Jaw and hu- 
man freedom,—struck its roots into the firmest convictions of our race 
and the most secluded consciousness of our personal existence. 


The last witness, to which M. Binaut makes his appeal in support of 
his position, is Grecian philosophy. ‘Those sects, which derived their 
principles from the East, he contends, were always hostile to Homer ; 
while those, which were “ truly Grecian,” “ exalted him to the skies.” At 
the head of the oriental school stands Pythagoras. After his death, 
the following tradition was current among his followers, showing their 
estimation of Homer: “ Pythagoras on descending to hell saw Hesiod 
and Homer; the former chained to a column of brass, and the latter 
suspended from a tree, with serpents twining around him, because they 
had spoken evil of the gods.” From the school of Pythagoras there 
subsequently arose two sects of philosophy; of the first, Xenophanes 
was the head, of the second, Heraclitus. Xenophanes was remarkable 
for his hostility to Homer; some of his verses are still preserved in 
which he condemns the poet, “ because he has placed to the account of 
the gods every thing which is hurtful and disgraceful among men,—theft, 
fraud, adultery.” Heraclitus also declared war against Homer, saying 
that “ he ought to be cuffed from the lists.” 

In opposition to the orientalism of Pythagoras was arrayed the phi- 
losophy of Thales. The brightest ornaments of this school were Anax- 
agoras, Socrates and Aristotle. But Anaxagoras was the first to dis- 
cover in the poems of Homer a moral code, with exhortations to virtue 
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and justice ; in other words, he was the first to detect their philosophy, 
Socrates was a warm partisan of the great poet; Dion calls him a djs. 
ciple. Aristotle, who was the true successor of Socrates, presented 
Homer as a perfect model ; he imparted to Alexander so much enthusi- 
asm for this noble poem, that the young conqueror would read nothing 
else ; at night he even placed it under his pillow, that he might obtaiy 
something of its inspiration. 

But Plato desired to restore the past and hasten the future; he 
sought, therefore, to reconcile polytheism with philosophy, the Orient 
with Greece. At first he endeavored to make the writings of Homer 
subservient to his designs by a forced interpretation. He ascribed to 
the Iliad and Odyssey a secret, mystical meaning, like that which lurked 
in the fables of Egypt. ‘“ We must be carefu!,” he says,” to penetrate, 
not only the expressions, but the hidden thought; the entire poem js 
full of enigmatic symbols.” But the philosopher subsequently came 
out in direct and avowed hostility against the old poet. Indeed he went 
so far as to exclude from his republic this favorite of Greece. “ These 
battles of the gods,” he says, “ which Homer has described,—we cap. 
not admit them into our city in any shape, without or with a secret 
meaning.” To have received them would have been to raise an eterual 
barrier against the restoration of the ancient symbols. But the ascen- 
dency of Homer was too firmly established in Greece to be shaken, even 
by the great name of Plato. He became more and more the represent- 
ative of the national mind; while the difierent sects of philosophy,— 
Stoics, Epicureans, Peripatetics, Skeptics,—all claimed him as the fa. 
ther of their dogmas. ‘The followers of Plato, moreover, returned to 
the original device of their chief, and discarded the more obvious mean- 
ing of the Homeric writings for the deeper sense which lay concealed 
in poetic enigmas. 

Having proved to his satisfaction the anti-orienta] design of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, M. Binaut proceeds to inquire what substitute the poet has 
introduced in the place of the ancient symbols. This, he conceives, is 
“‘the method of observation.”” While the poetry of the East was full of 
extravagance and absurdity, Homer, except in the legends which tradi- 
tion had forced upon him, was always true to nature. An abridgment 
of this portion of the article would do injustice to the writer. 


Who is ignorant of the variety of coloring and the profusion of thought, 
which Homer. throws into his descriptions of nature? On his poems, as 
on the buckler of Achilles, are engraved in immortal lines all the beauties 
of heaven, earth and sea. If they fall into his story naturally, he enchases 
them there ; but the fertility of his genius demands a freer outlet ; hence 
he strews along his path those numerous comparisons, those little finished 

ictures, whose accuracy, variety and fitness create a thousand scenes of 
interest and beauty. 1 cannot but regret that our classic imitators and 
professors of poetry have so much disfigured these chefs-d’euvres ; the 
comparisons of Homer, translated, revised, worn-out, spoiled, prostituted, 
have become almost a by-word. But if, by a free effort of the soul, we 
can once forget these plagiarisms; if we can suppose ourselves to con- 
template these images in their fresh and limpid sources ; if we can catch 
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the inspiration,—all natural and new,—of these charming landscapes; do 
we not experience, in thus surrendering ourselves to this poem, the genuine 
feeling of the reality, the actual presence of the objects described? We 
imagine ourselves in these wooded valleys, surrounded by these vast 
mountains, before this promontory, among these roaring waves and these 
plains enriched by the streams which traverse them, in the midst of these 
scenes of adventure,—the life of the mariner, the soldier, the hunter and 
the husbandman,—in the very bosom of a nascent civilization, uncon- 
strained but inventive, discordant but desirous of harmony, commerce and 
the arts. These descriptions are always in their place, an accessory, an 
ornament arranged with economy as well as munificence on a beautiful 
lonic temple ; indeed we have a complete descriptive poem embroidered 
into the tissue of the epic, adorning but never surcharging it. 

The social medium, likewise, in which Homer makes his actors move, 
is described with equal vividness and skill. Throughout his poems, and 
especially in the Odyssey, pictures of manners are scattered with a liberal 
hand. We are introduced into the families of Menelaus, Nestor and 
Ulysses ; we are conducted to the villa of Laertes, his stables guarded by 
dogs, his rade furniture, his rustic cookery, his familiarity with his ser- 
vants, his horticultural employments. From all this we obtain a perfect 
idea of those chiefs of warlike tribes who were then kings; and we 
know of no one, except Sir Walter Scott, who has gone wjth equal mi- 
nuteness into the interior of a historical epoch. Homer, then, is the old- 
est of historical observers. Before him, every narrative, under the orien- 
tal influence, degenerated into a marvellous lie; facts assumed a gigantic 
proportion, and from them symbolism generated monsters. This is obvi- 
ous from the traditions of the Titans, Cadmus, Hercules, Jason and so 
many others ; and it is for this reason that Egypt and India, with all their 
writings, have kept no authentic history. 

But Greece, and particularly Ionia at the time of Homer, whilst re- 
taining the marvels of tradition, made the place more and more strait for 
them, augmenting at the same time the collection of genuine facts. Here 
is the commencement of history. Homer marks the point where fable 
ends and history begins; and this is so true that the impress of his oven 
was long observable in subsequent annalists. Herodotus, in the plan of 
his work, betrays the influence which Homer exerted on him. Like the 
poet he enters at once into his subject,—the Persian war; but he soon 
reverts to the past, branching off to the right and left, weaving Egypt, 
Persia and Scythia into his national chronicles; just as Homer had intro- 
duced into the return of Ulysses to Ithaca the countries of the Pheeni- 
cians and the Cyclopes, and even our own distant and shadowy Gaul, the 
abode of the Cimmerians, the vestibule of eternal night. And that sin- 
gular custom of Herodotus,—so long preserved by historians, imitated by 
Thucydides, Livy and even Tacitus, -- of inserting, in the narrative of a 
real occurrence, orations of his own, with dramatic scenes created solely 
to amuse and excite ;—does it not reveal the Homeric origin of history ? 


The speeches of the poet, in connection with his tragic power, must have | 


always awakened the admiration of these leading minds which had no 
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other books to study; it was perfectly natural, that these should ayail 
themselves of the opportunity of showing their proficiency in the art to 
which they had been trained, when they described those great events 
which were so favorable to their wishes. 

Was there ever a creation more lifelike than Achilles? True, the 
figure is somewhat dilated ; it is ideal, because its proportions are suited 
to the lofty pedestal of poetry; but as to the rest, how true to life! 
Young and illustriously descended, his character is made up of instincts, 
which unfold themselves with rank luxuriance on every side, and of a 
lofty pride, which was sustained by the value of his services to Greece. 
He is a brilliant child, subject to every emotion, equally prompt to tears 
and to wrath, extreme in love or hate, in respect or insult, unable to resist 
any feeling whatever, and yielding, beyond his wishes even, to the impres- 
sion of an infantile vivacity. Instinct and pride, native impulses and so- 
cial impulses, always warring and dashing against each other, produce 
that inward strife, the drama, which is the subject of the Iliad. Is the 
pestilence raging in the camp? His ardent sympathy demands a reme- 
dy, with an invocation of the gods. Does the priest declare that the 
daughter of the aged Chryses, the captive of Agamemnon, must be re- 
stored, or heaven will be unappeased? Achilles takes the part of the 
priest, the old man, the suffering Greeks and the gods. 

But Agamemnon, pene of Chryses, insults him, and now every 
thing is tumultuous in his breast ; pride swells his heart and chokes every 
other feeling. This valiant chief, this hero, who speaks with so much 
piety, dignity and wisdom in the assembly of the kings,—behold him weep- 
ing on the river’s brink, calling to his mother like an ill-used child! — This 
protector of the soldier, in his impulsive feelings truly kind,—behold hin, 
with haughty and cruel purpose, shutting himself up in his tent, that the 
Greeks may fall by thousands beneath the blows of their enemies! His 
must be a bloody sacrifice ! 

Ulysses, the wisest, and Nestor, the most venerable of the Greeks, at- 
tended by Pheenix his foster-father, entreat him, and proffer every spe- 
cies of reparation and homage; he respects them, he loves them, still he 
repels them in a speech, brilliant and lucid, replete with bitter pride, 
haughty moderation and cruel indifference. Blood continues to flow; this 
obstinate youth will not interpose. But will time produce no change! 
Will pity never return? This were contrary to nature. At length, emo- 
tion is kindled up in his breast. He struggles against it; he recurs to 
the reasons of his fury. Still, by degrees, his anger abates. Far off he 
sees the tumult of war; he sends Patroclus to inquire the cause. As the 
carnage becomes more terrific, he permits his friend to go forth to battle 
in his own armor; upon one condition however,—he does not mean 
to be pacified, he resists the tenderness which is springing up in his soul,— 
Patroclus shall save the fleet and immediately return; as for men—let 
them perish! “ Would that all were dead, that we alone might raze the 
accursed walls of Troy!” 

What then shall subdue him? The death of his friend. One passion 
can be conquered only by astronger. Observe how nature slowly regains 
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the ascendency. At first there is only a presentiment; as Patroclus en- 
gages in the fi ht there is increased disquiet; he advances; he calls to 
mind certain ill-boding prophecies. ‘“ What means this tumult? Alas! 
he is slain. How often did I bid him save the fleet and then return!” 
Patroclus is slain. Antilochus confirms the sad intelligence. And now 
a new tempest arises. “A dark cloud inwraps his soul. He takes dust 
in his hands; with it he covers his head and blackens his face ; he throws 
himself on the ground, and rends his hair. His maidens, who attend him 
in the war, surround him weeping. A groan breaks from his mighty 
heart; his lamentations are dreadful.” As the changing wind drives the 
flames to the opposite direction, so has changed his wrath. He is recon- 
ciled to Agamemnon ; be accepts what he had refused ; he piles up, so to 
speak, all the fury of his soul to crush the murderer of his friend. His fury 
has reached a hateful excess. The death of Hector does not suffice ; his 
body must be punished. Truly, now, the passion of Achilles has trans- 
cended all bounds; if reason try to shake this inflexible cruelty she will 
certainly fail. Yes. But isit not Achilles still? Hitherto we have seen 
him governed solely by his emotions, good or bad. And it is by emotion 
that the poet will raise him from his present position. An old man draws 
near and falls at his feet—a father,to beg the body ofhisson. Achilles, 
beholding this weeping parent, remembers that he too has a father, old, 
weeping perhaps like Priam. His heart is moved; his resentment dies ; 
he restores Hector, and thinks only of the burial of his friend. Cruel as he 
seemed, he now seems as lovely, as noble, as great. 

I cannot dwell upon other characters; still, it is by studying them in 
their contrasts that we obtain the clearest view of Homer’s philosophy. 
The bolder characters, to a certain point, all comprehend; but the nicer 
shades demand a more accurate, continuous, discriminating observation. 
And these shades occur with infinite variety in the actors of Homer. His 
men are all fearless, valiant and rude; but this general resemblance, the 
result of the epoch, does not destroy the relief of each physiognomy. Ulys- 
ses, for example, has a character perfectly distinct. He has the cour- 
age of a heroic period, with a cunning peculiar to himself; in connection 
with noble sentiments, he exhibits a finesse which belongs to a demi- 
barbarous society where skill is confounded with trick. Bold and provi- 
dent, knowing how to act and how to wait, he is an orator withal, but an 
orator with art, insinuation, subtilty, with a design to move that is readily 
discerned. There isso much reality in the character of Ulysses that he 
has been regarded as the type of his nation. 

The sombre, anxious and irresolute character of Agamemnon, the wis- 
dom,—somewhat too garrulous,—of Nestor, the modesty and valor—chiv- 
alrous, we may call it—of Diomede, the rough and coarse impetuosity of 
Ajax form a group which is diversified by an unquestionable delicacy of 
coloring. And if these minute shades, preserved to the end, do not indi- 
cate a reflective art, if a variety, so obviously intentional, in connection 
with a unity so clearly marked, do not demonstrate the presence of one 
genius, conceiving, foreseeing and arranging the whole and all the parts 
of this grand poem, what is art, reflection, genius? Here we apprehend, 
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in these shades, these delicacies, this perpetual harmony between the prin. 
cipal and subordinate events, is the refutation of those German scholars, 
who suppose that the Iliad and Odyssey are only shreds sewed togethe; 
inspirations of different minds, collected, amended and quickened by » 
common life, an equal warmth and a uniform dignity—by whom? ‘By 
editors, critics, grammarians, at different dates and different revisions! 
Homer undoubtedly was assisted by the poetry of the older co.doi but, as 
the Laocoon could not have been wrought by different artists, unknown 
to each other,—one providing, at random, a leg, another a trunk, another 
an arm or a head,—so the groups of Homer must have sprung from a sing]e 
mind, for all the movements, attitudes, countenances of the figures are cop- 
sistent ; one ligament binds them to the unity of the drama, one genius rules 
them, just as the serpent of Virgil’s Laocoon, enfolding and ruling his 
victims, superat capite et cervicibus altis. 
We conclude in two words. The Ionic poetry of Homer and the Ionic 
philosophy ascribed to Thales proceed from the same cast of mind, the 
same critical tendency and the same taste for observation. Whether it 
be in poetry or prose, in the simple and vivid exposition of art or the 
slow deduction of reason, the method is in fact the same, and the same 
influence is exerted on the human mind. The first step in natural science 
is the careful description of natura] phenomena; and there is in Homer a 
truth and accuracy of detail, in this particular, which proves that the prac- 
tice of description must have been common. The first step in political 
history is to paint the manners of different nations; we have already ob- 
served that Homer has done this frequently and forcibly ; his Odyssey in- 
deed formally avows the design, for he there “sings the man who had 
seen many cities, and observed their spirit.”” The first and most decided 
element of moral science,—is it not the delineation of character and 
passion? But where has this been done with greater skill than in 
the glowing scenes of Homer? In every department of knowledge, the 
order is—facts first and theory afterwards. The principles then of mod- 
ern science, unknown to the East, germinated in the soil of Ionia, at the 
epoch of Homer. Him, therefore, we should regard as one of our great 
intellectual ancestors; him we should place at the source of the rational 
and critical element of our civilization, just as Moses stands at the source 
of the religious and organic element. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Tue British AND Foreicn Review; or Evropean QuarTerLy Journat, 
No. XXIJiI. Aprn, 1841. 


Arr. I. The conduciors of this Quarterly are especially attentive to 
the aflairs of Russia; and their investigations of these, as well as other 
subjects of universal interest to mankind, are pursued with a thoroughness 
which indicates that the writers are no novices in respect to the matters 
of which they treat. The first Article in the present No. is on the Com- 
mercial Position and Prospects of Russia. It is well prepared, and covers 
forty-six pages of the Review. The substance of it, however,—omitting 
that portion which is historical, and which we shall have occasion to pre- 
sent in other articles—may be given in half that space. And having, in 
the last two Nos. of the Eclectic, called the attention of our readers to 
the character and policy of the government of Russia, we propose, in the 
use of the materials here afforded, to furnish a brief view of its commercial 


relations and prospects in our next. 


Art. If. This is an article of forty-cight pages, on the nglo-Sazon 
Laws and Institutes. It is a review of two recent and highly meritorious 
works, published, the one by royal authority and the other by the English 
Historical Society. The titles of these works, with the remarks contained 
in this article respecting the books themselves, the reader will find under 
our head of Bibliographical Notices. It is sufficient to say here that they 
are represented as supplying nearly all the documentary evidence, which 
has yet been brought before the British public, respecting the early insti- 
tutions and the system of law under which our Teutonic forefathers lived. 
And our learned reviewer regards the materials here supplied as sufficient 
for forming a definite notion of what the system of law really was. His rea- 
sons are stated at some length. Hesupposes the land to have been thinly 
peopled by families and tribes of families, and theorizes beautifully upon 
the manner in which they must naturally, and almost of necessity, organ- 
ize for mutual protection and defence. In the family, which is the first 
state, in the tribe, which 1s but an enlargement of the family relation, and 
in associated tribes, he finds the administration of the law in the hands of 
the people; there being no written code, no class of lawyers, and no 
courts but the popular assemblies. He adds: 


That so primitive a society as we have described can long subsist, is 
not asserted. In the very earliest records we have of the Teutonic 
nations, we find that the system had undergone modifications, which, 
while they left the municipal institutions for the most part intact, had 
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created political relations in many instances totally at variance with 
them ; and which, operating hostilely towards them, succeeded at length 
in overturning some, and entirely altering the nature and character of 
others. The encroachments of tribe on tribe lead to wars and to alliances 
for aggression or defence ; wars bring with them generals and kings: 
the tribe might possibly administer justice without electing a judge, but 
would hardly fight very successfully without a captain ; and a successfy| 
captain is far more readily found than got rid of, when the occasion 
ceases to demand his services. But wars bring also conquests; and 
from the moment that a conquest has taken place, a total change has 
been operated in the organization of the tribe itself. There has arisen 
a nobility, an aristocracy of landed possessors, and a class of mere free. 
men or even serfs, according to the circumstances under which the war 
has taken place. In what remote antiquity, unknown and inaccess'\)'e 
to the historian, this first took place among the Germans, it would be 
idle to inquire: but Vidomarus (Frithumeris?), from whom Marcellus 
won the spolia opima, was probably a German king. In the time of 
Cesar there were certainly such ; and Tacitus, while he states that some 
of the Germans retained a republican independence, mentions others as 
being reigned over. In his “Annals” we have abundant evidence of a 
distinction of ranks, such as we find prevailing afterwards; and it is to 
him that we owe the first and most detailed notice of that system of 
comites, which, while it laid the foundation of an aristocracy of service 
or court nobility, gradually undermined the old free organization of the 
community. (Germ. xiii., xiv.) In short, so completely settled was this 
distinction in his time, that he tells us, generals were chosen for their 
valor, kings for their nobility. (Germ. vii.) 

In this position, (unlike their old Saxon kinsmen of the Elbe,) we find 
the various tribes of the Anglo-Saxons at the period in which the earliest 
portion of their code falls, and to which the earliest charters belong. 
The introduction of Christianity helped to consolidate and extend a 
system which was already gradually drawing our forefathers into the 
family of European monarchies. If, on the one hand, its tendency was 
to abridge the freedom of the individual Saxon, and to raise upon its 
ruins the power of the central government, on the other, it introduced 
into our public law some traces of Italian civilization ; we gained some 
of the advantages of culture, without paying too high a price for it, in 
the loss of our nationality. The Christian priesthood stepped almost 
without a struggle into the lofty position which the heathen priesthood 
had occupied, and enjoyed an influence due not more to the intellectual 
superiority, than the wealth and rank of its earliest and most distinguished 
professors. It is more than probable that the first converts to Chris- 
tianity were among the heathen priests themselves, whom a worship, 
neither rude nor barbarous, had prepared for the reception of the new 
faith, and who belonged to what we may justly call the aristocracy of 
the German communities. And as this Christian priesthood, so power- 
ful both from old associations and the influence of their new calling, 
necessarily inclined to a system of central and court government, they 
became an important auxiliary of the kings in the introduction of a new 
order of things. ‘The very first enactment, in the earliest code, is one in 
their favor ; and one has only to inspect the disproportionate space occu- 
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pied in Mr. Thorpe’s Index by the regulations which affect the priest- 
hood, to perceive how large a portion they occupied of the national 
attention. 

From periods, then, which may be justly termed pre-historic, we find 
kings and courts, of very various degrees indeed of importance, in every 
part of England. Everywhere there are princes possessing or claiming 
descent from W 6den, the necessary condition of royalty ; and each such 

rince has his comites, principes, prefecti, pincerne, camerarit, thelonearii, 
pedissequi, ministri, his bishops and his abbotts, forming, in some 


respects, his Council of Peers, spiritual and temporal. 
* ~ * 


* * *” * 


An interesting, but still most obscure subject, is the division of ranks 
and the relative value of various classes. It is generally known to be a 
fundamental principle of Teutonic law, that “every man has his price.” 
The conception of punishment is one of later introduction and gradually- 
increasing extent; the more ancient one is that of damages. Blows, 
wounds, death itself, are to be looked upon in the light of injuries, for 
which the individual lesed, or his legal representatives, are to receive 
compensation: the Anglo-Saxon word for this is Bot,* and is of incom- 
parably more frequent occurrence in the earliest Saxon laws than Wite, 
which properly denotes a punishment. 


We have then a learned but somewhat protracted and obscure account 
of the use of the Bdt in the early history of the Saxons, the prices at 
which the lives of persons of diferent ranks were estimated, etc. But 
few of our readers would have patience to follow the writer through the 
numerous details which this account furnishes, and it is sufficient for the 
present notice to be reminded of the long prevalence of the custom here 
referred to among our remote and barbarous ancestors. There is also 
evidence in these works of the early establishment of markets, and grants 
of tol and ¢ac are common. Some curious incidents are related of the 
se history of the city of London. We have only room for the fol- 
owing : 


It is certainly remarkable, considering the important geographical 
position of London, which at the very earliest periods pointed it out as 
the true commercial capital of England, how little we know of its ancient 
history. That it was a considerable town in the time of the Britons, 
and still more so of the Romans, only renders it the more strange that 
there should be no record how and when it fell into the power of the 
Saxons. That it was at first the capital of the East Saxons follows from 
the first Christian bishop of that people having established his cathedral 
there. Hloth. and Ead. § 16, contains provisions for the intercourse of 





* Bot is etymologically connected with the root from which we have formed better 
and best, and which, though we only know it in these forms and the corresponding 
Gothic Batizo, etc., is clearly, in the well-known scheme which in German we call 
Ablaut, in immediate connection with Bét, a, 6 being the characteristic forms of this 
conjugation. Bétan answers completely to our idiomatic phrase, to make good. The 
modern German Biissen, on the contrary, involves rather the notion of punishment 
than of satisfaction. 
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Kentishmen with London. At a later time, when the separate existence 
of Essex was lost, the city appears to have been dependent upon Mercia 
although possessing a municipal institution of its own, to which we shal] 
have to call attention hereafter. Even after the Danish invasion anq 
occupation of London, when Ailfred raised it from its ruins, he commit. 
ted its government to his son-in-law /thelred, Duke of Mercia. During 
the continuance of the East-anglian kingdom, it is hardly possible that 
such ports as Yarmouth, Lynn and Dunwich (this last a bishop’s see) 
should not have attracted a considerable portion of the commerce of the 
neighboring and opposite coast; and that London should also have been 
an import haven for ships from Holland, Belgium, Germany and North. 
ern France, serves to prove how extensive a commerce we carried op, 
On this as on other most interesting subjects, the now lost code of Oty 
of Mercia would probably have furnished invaluable notices ; for during 
his time, viz. between 792 and 796, all the ports of Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Lincolnshire, as well as London, must have been included in his domip- 
ions—no trifling causes of the greatness of his power! 


Art. Ill.—Thoughts on the National Debt. Such is the title of a 
Tract published in London, 1839, on the question: “ Whether it is ad- 
visable, in time of peace, to pay off any part of the debt contracted during 
war?” The article before us is a review of this Tract, and is itself a 
learned disquisition on the subject of national finance, spread over forty- 
six pages of the British and Foreign Review. ‘The writer, after briefly 
sketching the many revolutions of opinion which have occurred in regard 


to the national debt, carries back his discussion to the time of Mr. Pitt, 
examines the principles of the sinking fund, of one million annually, es- 
tablished in the interval from 1784 to 1793, and gives a history of the 
financial enactments and measures of the British Parliament from that 
time to the present. The limits of our notice will not allow us to pursue 
this history, nor to do justice to the reasoning of the writer. He quotesa 
number of the highest authorities in favor of the principle of the sinking 
fund system, and refutes with ability the sentiment of Mr. P. Thomson, 
that it would be better to allow the money, which might be thus accumu- 
lated, “ to fructify in the pockets of the people ;”’ as if the remission of 
taxes, which would otherwise constitute the sinking fund, would so aug- 
ment the resources of the people as to facilitate hereafter the raising of 
new taxes to pay off the debt. 


The Committee of 1828 say truly, that a sinking fund in peace isa 
medium between raising the supplies within the year, and raising them 
upon perpetuities never to be redeemed. Suppose it necessary to raise 
ten millions in a year of war: we raise the whole by taxes within the 
year, and the burthen is just ten millions; we raise it by loan at five 
per cent., with a one per cent. sinking fund; the burthen is £600,000 in 
in every year of forty-five, the number of years during which (calculating 
loosely) the charge will last; or in all twenty-seven millions. Let the 
same be raised by loan, without a sinking fund, and the charge will be 
five hundred thousand pounds annually instead of six ; but this reduced 
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charge is to be multiplied by perpetuity. As we cannot deal with per- 

tuity, let us take the life of man—three-score years and ten. Five 
hundred thousand pounds multiplied by seventy make thirty-five millions: 
or if we take, as we fairly may, the life of a man and his youngest son 
(supposed to be born when he is 50, and to survive him 50 years), we 
may then multiply by 100, and the taxes levied will amount to fifty mil- 
lions—five times as great as that which the system of supplies within the 
year would occasion, and nearly twice as great (without allowing for its 
existence even beyond the century) as that of our sinking fund system. 
Those therefore who desire to leave money in the pockets of the people, should 
be advocates of the sinking fund. 


The conclusion is, as supported both by reason and authority, that the 
nation ought both to redeem its debt, already incurred, and to limit future 
burthens. The next question discussed concerns the amount of the sacri- 
fice proper to be made to secure these results. On this subject there have 
been great diversities of opinion among the most enlightened British 
statesmen. Our reviewer maintains that Mr. Pitt’s principle, of 1792, 
ought to be followed up, and that a sinking fund to redeem the national 
debt within forty-five years, as well as the interest of the loan, ought to 
be provided by additional taxes. He expresses very little hope, however, 
that either the present ministers, or their successors, will accomplish, in 
this respect, what he thinks both the duty and the best interests of the 
nation require. 


Art. 1V.—Combe’s Constitution of Man. Fourth Edition, 1836. It is 
asserted in the advertisement of the publisher of this work, that “ Thirty-five 
thousand copies of the people’s editvon,’’—a cheap form for general circula- 
tion,—“ and nine thousand copies of the 12mo. edition have been sold in 
Great Britain and Ireland. It has also been reprinted in America and 
translated into the French and German languages.” “ Forty-four sources 
of error and crime,”’ says our reviewer, “ opened at once upon a genera- 
tion! Verily this is not to be passed unnoticed.” The justification which 
is claimed by the writer for the searching review, contained in this article 
of Combe’s Constitution of Man, is founded not on the merits of the work, 
but wholly on the fact of its extensive circulation and apparent popular- 
ity. Otherwise he would have judged a work of so unphilosophic and 
superficial a character unworthy of an intellectual effort to expose its ab- 
surdities. He finds, however, numerous subjects of animadversion, and 
extends his review to thirty-eight pages. 

The writer, in the first place, claims to be himself a phrenologist, in a 
modified sense ;—that is, he admits the probability of the theory that 
there exists a sympathy between the mind and the other parts of our or- 
ganic system. But he abominates the opinions which Dr. Combe records 
in the work under consideration ; and by an examination, seriatim, of his 
leading positions, shows them to be loosely stated, unphilosophical, anti- 
Scriptural, and as favoring infidelity and materialism. His reasoning is 
unnecessarily protracted, and our space will not allow us to follow the 
steps of it in detail. It is, however, for the most part, conducted with se- 
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riousness and gravity. But near the close of his review, having disposed 
of the main points of his author’s discordant and loosely constructed the. 
ory, the writer finds himself constrained to indulge in irony and sarcagy, 
for which we think he has a full apology in the absurdities which he jg 
called to expose. 


We now come to another of the harlequin twistings and contortion, 
of this most singular specimen of the genus Philosophicum. Afte; 
asserting, with the spirit of a true lover of liberty, the independence of 
the laws of nature, he now turns round and declares, that the organic js 
superior to the physical, the moral to the organic law. They are inde. 
pendent, yet one of them is superior to the other! In what then does 
this superiority consist? It cannot consist in power or authority, for 
this surely would be too direct a contradiction of the author’s othe; 
opinions. It must then assuredly be an aristocratic distinction. Naty. 
ral laws are politically independent of each other, but there are social 
distinctions. The moral law moves in the most select circle. 

It may be well, however, to allow the author to explain his own 
meaning, more particularly as we are constrained to cenfess, that we 
are hardly able to explain it ourselves: 


The organic laws are superior to the merely physical. A living man or animal 
may be placed in an oven along with the carcass of a dead animal, and remain exposed 
to a heat that will completely bake the dead flesh, and yet come out alive and not 
seriously injared. The dead flesh is mere physical matter, and the decomposition 
commences immediately ; but the living animal is able by its organic qualities to coun. 
teract and resist toa certain extent that influence! 


Let us examine, with the utmost seriousness and gravity which we 
can command, the author’s argument in favor of the superiority of the 
organic law. He informs his readers, that organized laws are superior 
to physical laws, because the subjects of physical law are sooner baked 
than the subjects of organic law. We presume that, as this is the only 
test of superiority with which the author has supplied his readers, the 
same argument holds with respect to the moral law. A moral agent 
will take a longer time to bake than a mere organized body. 

Let us, however, inquire whether it be not possible to institute other 
experiments upon the comparative resistance to heat of the respective 
subjects of Jaw physical, and law organic? Let us for instance select 
Mr. Combe himself to be experimented upon, in behalf of the laws moral 
and organic, against the physical. And, by way of making this experi- 
ment as favorable as possible to the interests of those exalted laws, we 
shall assume the phrenological champion to be a perfect model of exqui- 
site organization, and that in morality he is as fireproof, as asbestic as is 
compatible with human infirmity. bn the other hand, we will select as 
a champion in the cause of that respectable and independent, but withal 
less dignified functionary, the physical law, a contemptible little piece 
of platina,—a bit of platina, with the least possible pretensions to organ- 
ization, and none at all to morality. Is the philosopher willing to stand 
the contest? Is he perfectly confident that, without disturbing either 
his own composition or composure, he can await the decomposition 
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of that small and comparatively speaking unimportant piece of physi- 
cality? If not, we conceive that the writer should have, to a certain 
extent, varied his experiments before he committed himself by publish- 


ing his theory. 


Art. V.—Poems by the Rev. R. C. Trench. The review of these po- 
ems, which constitutes the present article, of less than twenty pages, is so 
replete with excellent sentiments and suggestions on the subject of poetry 
in general, the poetry of the present age, etc., that we are unwilling to 
dismiss it with a brief notice. Our readers may expect to have it entire 
in a future No. of the Eclectic. 


Art. VI. We have here an article of sixty pages on The Lyric 
Drama. It is headed with the titles of Wesen und Geschichte der Oper, 
ec., by G. W. Fink, and Memoirs of the Musical Drama, by G. Hogarth, 
the one published in Leipsic and the other in London, 1838. The re- 
viewer, as is usual, attempts no analysis of his authors, but gives an in- 
dependent discussion of the Italian, German and French musical drama, 
as connected with the opera. The article is especially valuable for the 
history which it presents of the musical drama from its first stirring in 
Italy to the present time. But its details are too minute and statistical to 
be interesting to the general reader. The leading characteristics of the 
opera, however, in the countries above named, are elaborately given ; 
and though there is at present, “a pause in the lyric drama, as regards 
invention and creation,” the writer indulges hope for the future. 


Art. VII.—This is an article of thirty pages, on Malian Narrative 
Poetry. It is a review of several works published in Germany and Eng- 
land, within the last ten years. Like the preceding article, it is minutely 
historical, and so deeply critical and learned as to be principally valuable 
to scholars in Italian literature. The general subject here discussed is 
considered, sufficiently for the purposes of our work, in the review of 


| “Hallam’s Literature,” etc., which we have begun to publish. We there- 


fore dismiss the present article without further remark. 


Art. VIII.—Observations on the Supreme Appellate Jurisdiction of 
Great Britain, as it is now exercised by the Courts of the Queen in Coun- 
cil and the House of Lords ; by W. Burge, one of her Majesty’s Counsel. 
1841. 

The review of this pamphlet is the last article in the British and 
Foreign Review, and covers fifteen pages. A reconstruction of the high 
appellate courts of the British empire has of late drawn the attention of 
the public and the parliament. The two tribunals of ultimate appeal 
are, in the language of the law, “ the House of Lords and the Queen in 
Council.” These courts are the recognized remedies for all failures of 


| justice in the inferior tribunals throughout the realm. To show the im- 


portance of these courts, and the immense responsibilities resting on them, 
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Mr. Burge gives the following statistical account of the extent of the 
British Colonial Empire. 


It may be well to pause here, and take a view of the immense juris. 
diction of the Privy Council, as a Court of Appeal, the numerous colonies 
and dependencies which are subjected to it, and the extent of the popu. 
lation, whose rights of person and property, and whose legal and politica] 
rights are affected by the manner in which it is exercised. The Anglo. 
Indian empire contains 100,000,000 of people, subjects to the British 
Crown. That is, 

Inhabitants. 


The Presidency of Bengal contains . . . . . 40,000,000 
“ Agra Woe 6 ee «6e | 8B{000,000 


“ Madras Me imicirect ois.) « ARROG,000 
" Bombey .“ 6.6 65s «+ (7,000,000 


Total 100,000,000 


In Asia, there is Ceylon, with a population of 1,000,000; and an area 
24,644 square miles = 11,771,160 acres. 

In the West Indies, are the colonies of Jamaica, Trinidad, Tobago, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, Mont. 
serrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, Anguilla, Tortola, and the Virgin Isles, New 
Providence, and the Bahama Eaaids, St. George’s and the Bermuda Isles; 
the population of these possessions exceeds 1,000,000; they present an 
area 13,000 square miles = 7,720,000 acres. 

In North America, there are the colonies of Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, Cape Breton and 
Newfoundland; with a population of one million and a half of white 
colonists ; area 435,000 square miles, or 279,400,000 acres; and inde- 
pendent of the foregoing, Hudson’s Bay territories extend over 370,000 
square miles. 

In South America, are the colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, 
Honduras, and the Falkland Isles. Their population exceeds 120,000; 
there is an area of 165,000 square miles = 105,600,000 acres. 

In Africa, there are the colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Mauri- 
tius, Mahé, and the Seychelles Islands, St. Helena, Ascension, Sierra 
Leone, the Gambia, Accra, Cape Coast, &c.; with a population of more 
than 350,000 ; area 250,000 square miles = 160,000,000 acres. 

In Australasia, are the settlements of New South Wales, Van Die- 
man’s Land, Swan River, King George’s Sound, South Australia, Norfolk 
Island, &c.; with a population, 120,000; area 500,000 square miles = 
320,000,000 acres. 

In Europe, are the dependencies of Gibraltar, Malta, Gozo, Corfu, 
Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Paxo, Cerigo, &c.; with a popu- 
lation of 400,000 ; area 1,500 square miles = 1,000,000 acres. 


Our reviewer, however, thinks it rather unsatisfactory to calculate the 
amount of business in any court, by a computation of acres or a census of 
the population, and that this test is utterly worthless as applied to an ap- 
pellate tribunal. Here the amount of business depends primarily upon 
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the extent of the abuses and errors of inferior courts. He urges there- 
fore, in opposition to Mr. Burge, and as the best remedy for the evils of 
which he complains, a strict and vigilant scrutiny of the character of the 
Judges of the inferior colonial courts, which in some of the colonies he 
represents as deplorably deficient and corrupt; and maintains that no 
change is demanded in the construction of the highest courts of appeal, 
which now consist of the Judicial Committee of the House of Lords and 
the Privy Council of the Queen. Sr. Ep. 





Tue Forrign Quarterty Review, No. LIIL., Apri, 1841. 


Art. I—The Italian Drama is the subject of this article, which is 
headed with the titles of several Italian works, published in 1839—40, 
and fills thirty-seven pages. Our readers may judge of the interest of 
such a review of recent Italian plays, when we remind them, in the lan- 
guage of the writer, “that dramatic poetry, as well as every other branch 
of literature, is indeed, in that country, at the lowest ebb; that music 
has the exclusive control over the Italian stage, and that the two or three 
plays at the head of this article, with a few others enjoying even less 
notoriety, are perhaps the only tragedies that have appeared since Man- 
zoni and Pellico retired from the petty cares of the literary world, to give 
themselves up to the contemplative ecstasies of their ascetic discipline.” 


Art. IL—See Article V. in the present No. of the Electic. 


Art. ITI.—In our review of the Foreign Quarterly for January, [Am. 
Eclectic Vol. I. p. 368,] we noticed an article on the Memoirs and Mis- 
cellaneous Works of Varnhagen von Ense. We have here a review of 
five volumes of “ Rahelian Memoirs,’ by the same author. But why 
call them Rahelian? The heroine of the whole is Rahel Levin, a German 
lady, who, some thirty years since, became the wife of Varnhagen, and 
shared in his literary fame and labors until her death in 1833, Since her 
decease, by the publication of these Memoirs, her surviving husband has 
caused her celebrity even to eclipse his own. She was by birth a Jewess, 
and is represented as altogether a remarkable woman, possessing super- 
lative talents and personal attractions, “ the German de Staél ;” and our 
reviewer admits that the volumes published by Varnhagen contain ample 
evidence of the vast influence which Rahel exercised over the greatest 
minds in Germany, Schleiermacher, F. Schlegel and others. She was a 
German of the Germans, and the extracts given in this review indicate 
that she was regarded with much enthusiasm by her countrymen. Her 
writings, however, consist wholly of scraps and correspondence, which 
have been gathered and published since her decease ; and from the speci- 
mens presented in this article, we are by no means prepared to go the 
whole with her German eulogists, nor even with our reviewer, in their 
admiration of her genius and personal qualities. 

15* 
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Art. IV.—Engraving, Ancient and Modern. This is the continuation 
of an article, on the same subject, in the last No. of the Foreign Quarterly, 
and which we briefly noticed in the Eclectic for March last, p. 371. It 
is impossible to do justice to the present discussion in the space which we 
can here allot to it. To us, however, itis much more interesting than the 
former article, which was confined to the works of the ancient masters, 
and to that portion of the art which is termed the simple process of en. 
graving. The writer proceeds, in the present article, to consider the con. 
pound process, which combines the three simple modes, viz. etching, the 
use of the burin and that of the dry point, and produces results altogethe t 
superior to the former in strength and harmony. He enumerates the ya- 
rious modes in which the graphic art is practised on wood, metal and 
stone. As it is our intention hereafter to recur to this subjec*, we forbear 
to remark further upon it in this notice. 


Art. V.—The subject of this article is the history of the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards in the early part of the sixteenth century. It is 
headed with the titles of two works, the one by D’ Alva [xtlilxochitel, and 
published in Mexico, 1829, Paris, 1838, and the other by M. Bertrand of 
Paris, 1840. The latter is one of a series of publications which is in pro- 
gress in Paris, on Mexican history, the materials of which are principally 
derived from public or ‘private archives of Mexico and Spain. But 
Ixtlilxochitel, the author of the other work, which is more especially the 
subject of the present review, was the grandson of one of the native 
princes of Mexico ; and his account was taken from the pictorial] histories of 
his countrymen, from traditionary statements, and from the details of eye- 
witnesses who were living at the time he wrote. His history has been 
twice translated, once into Spanish, and now into French by M. Busta- 
mente. “Its revival,” says our reviewer, “ from the obscurity into which 
it had fallen, may be considered as an era of the utmost importance in the 
records of the conquest of Mexico.” The mystery which heretofore hung 
over that conquest by a handful of Spanish adventurers, under Cortez, is 
in a measure dissipated by the facts revealed in this native history. 
Robertson and others have eloquently described the war, and Spanish 
writers have lent it the aid of poetry and romance the most flattering to 
the pride of the exulting conquerors. But the author here reviewed has 
supplied a blank which all others had left. He has given what appears 
to be a faithful detail of the power and actions of the allies of Cortez, to 
whom he was indebted for his wonderful, and hitherto, almost incredible 
success. The treachery and cruelty of the Spanish conqueror in his treat- 
ment of the natives are also here exhibited in colors the most revolting, 
though in the style of simple narrative, having all the appearances of 
truth. 


Arr. VI.—Rousseau’ s Nouvelle Heloise and the Modern “ Literature 
Exrtravagante.” This article is a review of the Complete Works of J. J. 
Rousseau, Paris, 1837, and the Works of V. Hugo and George Sand, 
Br ussells, 1840. It is written with some smartness, and fills about twenty- 
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four pages. The writer traces the origin of the unbelief and sophistry, 
which so generally prevailed in Europe near the close of the last century, 
to the saloon of the Baron d’ Holbach in France. That was the focus of 
the infidel philosophy, “ whence, as from a centre, it spread far and wide, 
blasting, like the Roman malaria, whatever it met with on its way,—re- te 












ligion, morals, generous sentiments and every venerable social custom.” a 
After sketching the characters which figured in the d’Holbach sect, he 4 
vindicates the character of Rousseau as a bold opposer of the materialism 





and atheism which were the fashion of the times. He contrasts his Vou- 
velle Heloise with the Literature Extravagante, or mad literature of the i 
present day, and gives his preference decidedly to the former. The faults 
of Rousseau, and his short comings in respect to religious belief, he attri- 
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butes to the times in which he lived, and adroitly uses his own expression as 

of regret, in the preface to La Nouvelle Heloise, “that he did not live in fe) 

an age when he must have burnt his work.” ts 
uy 






The reviewer censures with severity the low standard of morality 
which is exemplified in the works of Victor Hugo, and those of other 
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modern French novelists, “ who drag upon the stage all the turpitude ‘ 4 
they can rake up from the ancient history of France.” 
Art. VIL—Britanny. We have here a brief review of—1. Histoire 4 vi 





des Rois et des Ducs de Bretagne, Paris, 1828.—2. Mémoires de I’ Acadé- 
mie Celtique, Paris, 1807.—3. Mélanges sur les Langues, Dialectes et 
Patois, Paris, 1831. ue 
We quote the introductory remarks of the writer :— sted 
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There is within a few hours’ sail of the southwestern coast of 
England a part of the kingdom of France, the history of which is most 
closely interwoven with much that is deeply interesting in our own. It 










abounds with scenery of the most beautiful, as well as of the grandest a 
kind. Its southern division contains a people primitive, and therefore ; 
most curious in their customs ; who do not speak the language of France a 
in general, but one of the most ancient in Europe. Its antiquities, Celtic Te 
and Druidical, both in extent and number, are such as no other country us 





can boast. Its churches contain specimens of architecture, equal in 
beauty to those of its sister province, Normandy. The remains of its 
feudal fastnesses are of such grandeur and magnificence as to astonish 
' all who behold them. The wars, to preserve its freedom, gave rise to 
deeds of heroism, rarely if ever surpassed. Its history presents to our i 
notice facts as full of interest as ever fiction feigned; and it numbers t 
among its warriors some of the greatest names in the records of France. | 
And yet, notwithstanding these strong claims to our notice, if we speak | 
of the subject, even to a tolerably well-informed Englishman, he knows ae 
pi little either of the past or present condition of Britanny or the : 
retons, 


















Our reviewer, having briefly noticed the history of Britanny, passes ni 
- to a consideration of its original languages. 
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The language of Britanny, the ancient, but now lost one of Corp. 
wall, the Welsh, the Irish and the Gaelic are all derived from one 
common Celtic stock. The two latter preserve the pure and primitive 
forms of the original and more ancient Celtic, which was spoken by 
those first tribes which passed from the East by way of the Euxine, anj 
along the Danube, into Gaul. These were succeeded by the Cymri, 
who followed in their rear, and gradually displaced them in England and 
Armorica, where their own language was substituted instead of the 
earlier Celtic. The Celtic and the Cymraig differ too much to be cop. 
sidered as dialects of the same tongue; but they resemble each other 
quite enough to be called sister languages, having the same origin from 
some more ancient and mother tongue. “The Celtic and Cymraig,” 
says Murray, “though probably little corrupted by ancient revolutions, 
have both undergone those changes which affect the purest dialects, 
Excepting in the terms which it has borrowed from the Latin and 
English, the Celtic possesses an unrivalled and striking originality in its 
words, a resemblance to the oldest varieties of language, and internal 
evidence that it is derived from the earliest speech of Europe. At the 
same time it has suffered from a barbarous mode of pronunciation, 
Many words have been corrupted by the unnecessary introduction of as. 
pirates and guttural sounds. The Cymraig, being exposed for so many 
centuries to the influence of Latin, Saxon and Norman, is not so pure as 
the Celtic. The power of corrupt pronunciation has been felt by the 
Welsh, as well as by the Irish dialects. ‘The orthography of the Welsh 
has been absurdly changed, with a view to adapt a written to a spoken 
language. The Irish has escaped this needless depravation. The Welsh 
is least corrupted when well spoken. ‘The Irish is least corrupted when 
well written. Ireland enjoyed the use of writing very early. The dia. 
lect of the Irish written monuments is far more original and authentic 
than the vernacular Scotch, or even Irish Celtic. The Scottish dialeet 
must be viewed as a distinct, but at the same time modern, variety of 
the Irish.’”* 


The following verses, from the parable of the prodigal son, are quo- 
ted in two of the dialects of Britanny, in which the words that are con- 
mon to the Cornish and the Welsh are designated. The words in italics 
are pure Cornish, the authority for which is Pryce’s Archeologia Cornu- 
Britannica. Where the letter D. is added, the authority is Davies’ Welsh 
and Latin Dictionary. 


DIALECT OF LEON, OR DEPARTMENT OF FINISTERRE. 


“A man he had two sons: and the younger of them said 
“Eunn den' en doa daou vab*:+ hag® ar‘ iaouanka’ anezo” a Javaras 


ee 


* History of the European Languages, vol. II. p. 318. 

t vab is here put for mab. This change inthe initial letter depends upon a rule 0! 
euphony belonging to the Breton language : thus ¢, in the word tad, is sometimes t°- 
placed by d, sometimes by z, according to the word or particle which precedes it. The 
same is common to the Welsh. 

1 dyn, Welsh, D. 2 deau mab, Corn.; dau, Welsh. 2 ac, Welsh. ‘4 a’r, Welsh. 
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to his father: my father give to me the portion of fortune which 
@ he dad*: va zad’ roid’ d’ in al loden zanvez a 


falls tome. And his father gave his portion to him.” 
zigoves in. Hag he dada roaz he lod d ezhan.” 
DIALECT OF TREGUIER, OR DEPARTMENT OF COTES DU NORD. 
“§ man he had two sons: and the younger’ of them 


“Eunn den' an efoa daou vab*: hag® ar‘ iaounonkan” anee® 
said to his father: my father give to me the portion of goods 
alaras’ d’ he dad*: ma zad° reid d’ in al _ loden mado 
which falls to me: And he divided.” 

P deu d@’ in: Hag ho rannas''.” 


We add only one more extract from this review, which is sufficient to 
satisfy the curious inquirer that the field opened in the works here under 
consideration is one of interest to the antiquary and the scholar : 


Of all parts of Britanny, of France, and we might say of all parts of 
the world, there is no place so full of objects interesting to the student 
of Celtic antiquities as the department of Morbihan. Cromlechs, Kist- 
vaens, Menhirs meet our view at almost every step. And in that de- 
partment so rich in these remains, the richest spot is in the neighbor- 
hood of Lochmariaker, within a short distance of which village there 
are at least thirty objects well deserving the closest examination. But 
far superior to every thing else, both there and elsewhere, standiug with- 
out the slightest approach to rivalry, and compared with which all other 
monuments, not even excepting the pride of our country, Stonehenge, 
sink into comparative insignificance, are the Stones of Carnac, as they 
are called. What shall we say of a remain which can be distinctly 
traced in its windings for upwards of seven miles, and which almost be- 
yond a doubt extended yet further, which is composed of eleven parallel! 
rows of stones varying in height from five to seventeen feet ; the num- 
ber of which, at no extravagant computation, must have consisted of 
at least ten thousand, and the whole width of the avenues varies from 
two hundred to three hundred and fifty feet. In connection with it, we 
find two perfect tumuli, one near Crukenho, the other near Kerdescant, 
with the ruin of a third not far from Kerzerho, besides the very large 


' one near Carnac, on which a chapel is built dedicated to St. Michael ; 


one curvilinear area, near Le Maenec, with traces of a second; two 
kistvaens, the table stone of one of which is thirteen feet long, and eight 
feet wide ; of the other, fifteén feet long, ten wide, and four feet thick ; 


besides natural mounds, on all which one or more cromlechs are placed. 


Those of our readers who may wish for a very detailed account of 
the whole of this monument, may consult volume XXV. of the Archro- 
logia, where a beautiful plan is given by the Rev. J. B. Deane, from a 
survey made under his own inspection. From this paper we shal! make 








k, ieuangaf, Welsh. 6 anedho, anedhe, Corn. ‘llefaru, Welsh, D. ® tat, Corn. 
*nhad, Welsh. “rhois Welsh. ™ rannys, Corn.; rannodd, Welsh. 
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two extracts, one describing the view from a mound about three quar. 
ters of a mile from Kerzerho, the other, the description of a stone, the 
fourteenth of the monument situated on the road from Erdeven 4, 
Carnac. Speaking of the former, Mr. Deane says: 


I cannot imagine a scene more interesting. A heathen temple surviving th. 
storms of at least two thousand years, retaining for the space of eleven furlongs almoy 
its original unity, and the whole spread out like a picture at the spectator’s feet, whij. 
each extremity points to a distant Christian church (those of Erdeven and Carnac) 
built perhaps out of the ruins of some portion of this once magnificent temple: a aj. 
below, the sea beyond, barren plains and rocky hills, form a combination of art, na. 
ture and religion, which cannot be regarded by a contemplative mind without feelings 
of peculiar pleasure.—Archaologia, Vol. XXV. p. 517. + 


Upon the sloping surface of the stone, to which we have alluded, 


There is an artificial cavity, having every appearance of being designed to receive 
the body of a human victim preparatory to sacrifice. There is, however, another 
stone exactly similar, and more distinctly marked and perfect, upon a rock altar, op 
the east side of the. Lake of La Trinité, at a short distance from the path leading 
from the ferry to Lockmariaker. Lying down upon the stone, I found that the shou). 
ders were received by a cavity just sufficient to contain them; while the neck recii- 
ning in a narrow trench, was bent over a small ridge, and the head descended into , 
deep, circular groove beyond it. From the narrow trench which received the neck, 
was chiselled a small channel down the inclined plane of the stone. This being oy 
the left side of the recumbent victim was well adapted to carry off the blood which 
flowed from the jugular vein. A person lying in these cavities is quite helpless, and in 
such a position a child may sacrifice the strongest man. Cesar and Strabo* both speak 
of the homicidal sacrifices of the Celtic nations. The latter describes with pictorie| 
effect the chief Druidess cutting the throats of the victims one after the other, and re. 
ceiving the trickling blood in basins, and pronouncing omens according to the man- 
ner in which the stream flowed. 


Art. VIil.—French Manufactures. This is an article of twenty-two 
pages, and possesses considerable interest to the manufacturer and the 
merchant, as well as the political economist. It is also valuable for the 
discussion which it contains of the comparative advancement of the an- 
cients and the moderns in the sciences and the mechanical arts. As we 
intend to recur to this subject ina future No. of our work, we dismiss this 
article for the present with no farther remarks. 

Art. 1X.—Romanism and Catholicism. We have read this article 
with interest. It is a review of Catholicisme,du Protestantisme et de la 
Philosophie en France, by F. Bouvet in reply to M. Guizot, Paris, 1840. 
Like the preceding article, it is on a subject to which we intend to recu 
in a future No. of the Eclectic. We need only add here that it treats 
with ungenerous and unjust severity¢he character and position of Dis- 
senters, but contains a noble defence of Luther and the Reformation 
against the assaults of the Oxford Divines, and some highly interesting 
views of the comparative prospects of the Romish and Protestant Churches 
in Europe and throughout the world. 

Art. X.—This article is made up of Critical Sketches of Receni 
Continental Publications ; and the remainder of the present No. of the 





* Strabo, Tom. I., p. 451, B. Casaubon, Amstel. 1707. 
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Foreign Quarterly,—-thirty pages,—is occupied with Music abroad and at ‘he 
quar. HE home, Miscellaneous Literary Notices, etc., from which, under our head of Bg 
ie, the Bibliographical Notices, we shall make such selections as may be deemed t. 


iit adapted to the object of our work. Sr. Ep. 
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art, na- j 
eelings Art. L—The Church in the West Indies. This is an article of about \ 
' thirty pages, reviewing some recent reports and reflections of travellers on a 

d the staic of the church and of religion in the West India Islands. The ‘aa 
Se writer mourns over the neglect of the British government to make early os 
leccive and adequate provision for the support of her own established church in at 
Nother her colonies generally, and urges both the state and the church to the we 
‘aron J rerformance of this duty. He commends the example of the Romish BS 


shout church, in this respect, which is occupying new territories, not with sin- a 
- reclie cle-handed missionaries, but with bishops, clergy and cathedrals. The Ee 


ary “apostolic” English church, he thinks ought at once to adopt similar B74 
neck, 4 ¢ orf : nae 
ne on [ee measures, in all the colonies of the British empire. He deprecates the ef- Dee 
which forts of Dissenters and other independent sects in the West Indies, and BES 
wan urges the government and the friends of the established church, to preoc- an 
‘torial fe cupy the ground by ample provision for the support of the true “ succes- ae 
nd re. sors to the apostles,” who, “ we should remember, were, in the intrinsic i 
aaa sense of the word, missionaries.” Such is the missionary spirit of these iat 

writers of Tracts for the Times, as exhibited in the article before us. The Mt 
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retwo pious and excellent sentiments which it breathes, in its advocacy of the 
1 the importance and claims of religion, are spoiled by the exclusiveness with 
the which it urges the propagation of the forms of the Episcopal church and 
ane the authority of its bishops. 


ay § POA ng FO 


S We 
; this Art. IL—We have here an article of fifty-one pages, entitled the 
Reformation of the Eleventh Century! It is a review of The Life and iy 
ticle Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh, by F. W. Bowden, M. A.; 2 vols. gt 
dela @ Lonion, 1840. In what, our readers will ask, did the “ Reformation of a 
840, JF the Eleventh Century’’ consist? It was the triumph of the power of the Bei 
ecur | Church over the power of the state. It was the establishment, by success q 
reats P10 arms, of the right of the Pope to depose kings, and not only to exercise = 
Diss 2 Spiritual authority over individuals, but to wield a secular contro] over Bs 
tion the governments of the worlds The contest between Gregory and the yt 
ting JE governments which opposed his power is thus stated by our reviewer : 2) 
ches oth 
_ _ Here then was the point of battle between the Church and the State. 3 
cent | The State said to the Church: “Iam the only power which can reform Mm: 
‘the Yous you hold of me, and your dignities and offices are in my gift.” 


—- 


The Church said to the State: “ She who wields the power even of smi- has 
' ting kings cannot be a king’s creature; and if you attempt to reform, 
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you will be planting the root of corruption by the same hand which cyt, 
off its branches.” 


Though there had before been some approaches to the trial of thi 
question of authority, the direct struggle between the parties began wit} 
the commencement of Hildebrand’s (Gregory’s) political history. This 
history is pursued, apparently with great minuteness of detail, in the work 
here reviewed ; and the author and reviewer unite in lauding the piety, 
the endurance, the self-denial and the high and noble aims of Grego;\. 
in the wars he waged and the battles which he won against the power of 
the state. And his ultimate triumph in dethroning and excommunicating 
Henry IV. of Germany, and thus establishing his right, as head of the 
church, to dispose of the thrones of temporal power, they deem worthy 
to be denominated the “ Reformation,” &c. ; 

It is true that Gregory, by the exercise of the power which he ac. 
quired, corrected some abuses which had become prevalent in the Catho- 
lic church. But the simony which he suppressed was perhaps more than 
equalled, in the evil of its consequences, by the law of celibacy which he 
enforced ; and though it may be admitted that he pruned off some branches 
of error, yet by the authority which he arrogated to the see of Rome, he 
planted the root of a perpetual and all-pervading corruption. The hu- 
miliation to which Gregory subjected King Henry IV. is one of the most 
flagrant instances on record of the exercise of this ghostly dominion. Yet 
it is here introduced with commendation as a triumph of moral over phy- 
sical power. This extraordinary scene is thus described by Bowden : 


It was on the morning of the 25th of January, 1077, while the frost 
reigned in all its intensity, and the ground was white with snow, that 
the dejected Henry, barefooted, and clad in the usual garb of penance, 
a garment of white linen, ascended alone to the rocky fortress of Ca- 
nossa, and entered its outer gate. The place was surrounded by three 
walls, within the two outer of which the imperial penitent was led, while 
the portals of the third or inner wall of the fortress were stil! closed 
against him. Here he stood, a miserable spectacle, exposed to cold and 
hunger throughout the day, vainly hoping, with each succeeding hour, 
that Gregory would consider his penance as sufficient, and his fault 
as atoned for. The evening however came, and he retired, humbled and 
dispirited, to return to his station with the returning light. 

On a second day, and on a third, the unhappy prince was stil] seen 
standing, starved and miserable, in the court of Canossa, from the morn- 
ing until the evening. All in the castle, except the Pope, bewailed his 
condition, and with tears implored his forgiveness ; it was said, even in 
Gregory’s presence, that his conduct was more like wanton tyranny than 
apostolic severity. But the austere pontiff continued obstinately deat to 
allentreaties. At length, Henry’s patience failed him, and taking refuge 
in an adjacent chapel dedicated to St. Nicholas, he there besought, with 
tears, the intercession of the aged abbot of Clani; Matilda, who was 
present, seconded the king’s entreaty, but the abbot, turning to her, re- 
plied: “ It is thou alone who canst undertake this business.” And Hen- 
ry, upon the word, fell upon his knees before his kinswoman, and be- 
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sought her, in the most impassioned manner, once more to exert her po- 
tent intercession. She promised to use her utmost endeavors, and re- 
turned into the castle ; and Gregory, feeling that he had now sufficiently 
vindicated his authority, relaxed at length his rigor, suffering the unfor- 
tunate king, still barefooted, and in his linen garment, to be brought into 
his presence on the fourth day of his penance. 

The scene, as the suppliant king approached the pontiff, must have 
been singularly striking. ‘The youthful and vigorous Henry, of lofty 
stature and commanding features, thus humbling himself before the small, 
insignificant, and now probably withered, figure of Gregory VII., must 
have aflorded a striking type of that abasement of physical before moral 
power,—of the sword before the crosier,—which the great struggle then 
in progress was fated to accomplish.—Vol. II. pp. 174-—176. 


Our reviewer apologizes for the cruelty and monstrous assumption of 
Gregory on this occasion, and says that “ Mr. Bowden bids us recollect 
that severer penances were not at all uncommon at that time, and that it 
is very unfair to measure them by the standard of drawing-room propriety, 
and the judgment of an age of kid gloves and Naples soap.” Surely 
there is some reason for the censure of the spirit of these Oxford writers, 
contained in an article in the Westminster Review, entitled the “ Oxford 
Vatican,” which we shall notice in its proper place. 


Aer. I.—French and English Editions of St. Chrysostom contrasted. 
This article is a review,—covering twenty-seven pages,—of two recent 
editions of the works of Chrysostom. The first is that of Frederick Field, 
A, M. of Cambridge, 1837, which, though it embraces but a part of the 
works of the Father above named, is highly commended for the faithful- 
ness and accuracy of its execution. The other is a French translation 
published in 1839, and which claims to be “a republication of the entire 
genuine works of that most eloquent of the Greek Fathers.” The re- 
viewer, however, shows that but little trust is to be placed in these pre- 
tensions, and that the work of Mr. Field is much to be preferred in point 
of exactness. The article contains some good remarks on Criticism in 
general and its value to the Theological student and the divine; and the 
writer applies his principles at some length to a critical examination of 
the works under review. In the course of his remarks he takes occasion 
tocommend the faithfulness of the old editions of the Fathers, by the 
Benedictines, and to do homage, as is usual in the British Critic, to the 
learning and labors of the “ apostolic Catholic church.” He urges also 
the importance of the study of the Fathers, and particularly of the wri- 
tings of Chrysostom, and defends several questioned points of his inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. 


Art. IV.— South Australia. Since the establishment of the Colony 
of South Australia, the Colonization Commissioners and the owners of 
lands in that country have used the most strenuous endeavors, and not 
without considerable success, to induce emigration thither of the working 
classes, and of the young and enterprising of all classes, who are in any 
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measures inclined to seek their fortune in a new country. The most ex. 
travagant representations have been thrown into the newspapers, and 
several works have been published, among which are “The Land of 
Promise, by One who is going,” “Six Months in South Australia,” &c., 
&c., describing the country in the most glowing colors, as fertile beyond 
comparison, and as affording to the emigrant every prospect of ease and 
affluence. The result has been a sore disappointment of the expectations 
of multitudes who have been allured, by these extravagant promises, to 
leave the comforts of home for the self-denials of a country entirely new 
and uncultivated. 

We have here a review of several of the works above referred to, in 
which the writer protests against the insincerity and absolute falsehood 
of many of their promises and descriptions, and endeavors to correct them 
by statements and documents from other sources, and to inculcate sober 
views of the real advantages of a residence in the colony, as well as the 
trials and deprivations to which the emigrant, in the present state of the 
country, is necessarily subjected. He complains also of the inattention of 
the government to the subject of providing religious instruction and church 
privileges for the colonists, and earnestly appeals both to the state and 
the church, and to the landholders, commissioners and the emigrants them- 
selves to look to this subject, and to see that the institutions of religion 
shall be planted in the infancy of their settlements. All this is well, and 
we rejoice to see the English press awake to the importance of a subject 
of such vital and primary interest to the immense territories of the Bnitish 
crown. 


Art. V.—Clerical and Religious Advertisements and Announcements. 
This article,—of twenty-three pages,—contains some curious specimens 
of customs which have become somewhat prevalent in England, and which 
the writer criticises and condemns. A portion of the article will be amu- 
sing, at least, to American readers, and perhaps not altogether useless in 
some circles, as a caveat against similar usages, towards which we have 
seen some approaches in our own country. As space may allow, we pr- 
pose to resume the subject of this article in a future No. 


Art. VI1.—Unpublished Papers of Bishop Warburton. “ A Selection” 
from these papers has been recently given to the public by Rev. F. Kil- 
vert, late of Oxford, who remarks, in his preface, that he has prepared the 
theological parts of them “rather as matters of literary curiosity, than as 
sources of theological instruction.” The discretion, good sense and “ Ce- 
tholic principles” of the editor are lauded by our reviewer ; and one rea- 
son of his high praise, undoubtedly, is, that these Warburtonian papers 
enable him, as he thinks, to depreciate the authority of the modern Eng- 
lish church in comparison with that of the Catholic church by which 1 
was preceded. “They set in a clear point of view,” he says, “ the resulis 
of the movement which took place in this church and state, at the close 
of the preceding century, and may help us to settle the question, whether 
it should be called the glorious, or the fatal, or the excusable revolution; 
and whether it is well in the interpretation of formularies, and in settling 
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other ecclesiastical questions, to go back no farther than it, as some per- 
sons both in England and Ireland still seem to flatter themselves.”’ The 
article is of course interesting, as it could not well be otherwise, on the 
characteristics and works of a writer so distinguished and influential as 
Bishop Warburton. But to us there is not much new light cast upon the 
character of the author of the “ Divine Legation,” and we have no sym- 
pathy with these writers in their special pleading and theirefforts to derive 
support for their own peculiar views from the publication and review of 
these selected papers. 


Art. VII.—This is an article of forty-eight pages on Church Architec- 
ture, and on the duty of rich men to contribute liberally to the building, 
rebuilding, repairing, beautifying and adorning of churches. The writer 
recommends the “ open timber roof,” as coming much more within the 
compass of modern uses and resources than the stone vault, and as giving 
scope for taste and ingenuity to an unlimited extent. We shall not at- 
tempt to analyze this discussion, but pass it by as much less interesting to 
our American readers generally, than to our brethren of the father-land, 
on whom devolves the conservation of their ancient churches, “ those 
wondrous structures, by which whole quarries are suspended in mid air, 
with all the lightness of the fleecy cloud or the forest’s leafy screen.” Sr. Ep. 





Tue Wesrminster Review, No. LXIX, Apriz, 1841. 


In reviewing the Westminster and Edinburgh Reviews, we have only 
space remaining to name the subjects of their several articles, with very 
brief remarks upon a few of them. 


Art. I—Birds, This article is a review, extended to thirty-two 
pages, of the Ornithological Works of John Gould, F. L. S. etc. etc. It 
is adorned and illustrated by several pictures of beautiful birds, is highly 
commendatory of the great work of Mr. Gould, and is an interesting arti- 
cle to the lover of natural history. 


Art. Il—A commendatory review of the Poetical Works, Letters 
and Essays of P. B. Shelley,in which the writer fills forty-one pages with 
ingenious and adroit arguments to defend the character of his admired 
poet against the charge of infidelity, atheism and gross immorality, under 
which we doubt not it is destined to remain. The qualities which the 
reviewer claims for him are truthfulness,—that “ he was eminently virtu- 
ous because he was eminently sincere ;”’ yet he admits that he was a 
skeptic, but excuses and defends his skepticism by the declaration that 
it was “ an earnest, deep grounded faith, called infidelity,” and differed 
from that of Byron, which “ was mere doubt.” To us, however, these 
representations show the reverse of what they are intended to establish. 
The moral influence of skepticism in a writer, and especially in a poet, 
is evil in proportion to its depth and sincerity. 
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Art. [l.—Gregory VII, and the Oxford Vatican. To this article we 
have already referred in our review of Art. II, in the British Critic op 
Bowden’s Life and Pontificate of Gregory VII. We have here a review, 
not of the same work, but of some other writings of the Oxford Tracta- 
rians, but particularly of Gregory VIl,—a Tragedy, by R. H. Horne. 
He compares the statements of Mr. Faber, on “ The Church and her Off. 
ces,” with the expressions put into the mouth of Hildebrand in this his. 
torical tragedy, and shows a striking resemblance between them in the 
spiritual supremacy and power they arrogate to the Episcopacy, which 
they both regard as apostolic and divine. The article, as its title would 
indicate, is a bold, uncompromising and somewhat violent assault upon 
the high church assumptions and Romish tendencies of the Oxford Dj- 
vines, of which we have so frequent occasion to remind our readers iy 
our reviews of the British Critic. 


Art. IV.—.Modern Italian Painters. This is a philosophical article, 
of twenty-seven pages, on painting in Italy as eminently a social mani- 
festation. It censures rather than reviews the late works of Heft, of Cer- 
many, and of an anonymous writer in Italy, on the same subject, as suv- 
perficial and unsatisfactory. It is a lively and stirring description of the 
signs of revival and progress in that ancient land of art, which the writer 
predicts will not be unfaithful to the future. 


Arnictes V, VI, VII and VIII, are on the Commercial Relations of 
Great Britain,—Parks and Pleasure Grounds, with several pictorial illus- 


trations,—College Life at Cambridge, Course of Studies, Statutes, etc,— 
and a review of several works on Medical Reform, on which we have no 
occasion to remark. Sr. Ep. 


Tue Epinsurca Review, or Critica Journat, No. CXLVII., Arnis, 
1841. 


Art. I.—The Silurian System, founded on Geological Researches in 
the Counties of Salop, Hereford, etc., by R. S. Murchison, F. R. S., 1839. 
The review of this work, in the Edinburgh, covers forty-one pages, and is 
accompanied with a map of the counties above named and a profile, show- 
ing the order of the sedimentary deposites, and other pictorial illustra- 
tions. It is a valuable paper, but too minute and extended to be inter- 
esting to the general reader. 


Art. II.—A review of Patchwork, by Captain Basil Hall, 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1841. The reviewer represents Capt. Hall as “ an indefatigable 
writer,” and one who “ writes well on whatever subject he undertakes.” 
The present volumes, which are in a high degree miscellaneous, and con- 
tain “ something de omnibus rebus,” are of course highly commended. 
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Our readers, who are acquainted with Capt. Hall and his writings, will 
judge of the probable justice and value of such an article. 


Arr. I1.—Lieber’s Manual of Political Ethics, London, 1839. As this 
is a London reprint of an American work, many of our readers may be 
supposed to be acquainted with its merits. Our reviewer in the present 
article commends it in some respects, but complains of “a grievous want 
of compactness, selection and logical order,” and criticises it severely in 
some other particulars. 


Art. IV.—Travels in North America during the years 1834-5-6, 
with a summer’s residence among the Pawnee Indians, etc., by Hon. C. A. 
Murray, 2 vols. London, 1839. This is a review, of only eight pages, 
and commends Mr. Murray’s work as highly interesting and valuable to 


British readers. 


Art. V.—The progress of Historical Inquiry in France. This article 
is headed with the titles of several works published in France, within a 
few years past, and discusses their merits. It contains also some valua- 
ble general remarks on the course taken in that country for the promo- 
tion of historical science by the publication of the sources from which it 
is derived. This subject is one which is much considered in the English 
Reviews, but neither the present article nor any that we have yet read is 
quite satisfactory. We intend hereafter to make some selections which 
will set before our readers the object and progress of these collections of 
historical materials. 


Art. VI.—Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria in 1839, by Mrs. Ham- 


» ilton Gray. Our readers will recollect that in our Review of Reviews, 
Vol. I. p. 587,—we selected an interesting notice of this Tour from the 


Quarterly Review. The present article is extended to thirty pages, and is 


> equally interesting and instructive. 


Art. VII.—This article is a review of Schiller’s Life, Mental Devel- 


_ opment and Works, by Dr. Karl Hoffmeister, Stuttgard, 1838-9. We re- 


gret that our space will only allow us to make a single remark respecting 


_ this interesting review of the life and works of one whom the writer re- 
_ gards “as the most favorable European representative of the literature 


of Germany.” He has of late become the favorite of his countrymen, 
and “in the variety and excellence of his productions,”’ says our reviewer, 
“one name only, in the literature of Germany, that of Goethe, can be 
placed beside his.”” Our readers may, perhaps, hear from us again on 
this subject. 


The remaining articles in this No. of the Edinburgh,—VIII, IX, X and 


' XJ_—are reviews of several works on the Rights and Condition of Wo- 


men, the Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, Kenedy’s Rise, Progress and 
~P rospects of the Republic of Texas, and Tracts for the Times, Number 
Ninety. Sr. Ep. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS 


ARTICLE XIl. 
Recent Discovertes AND IMPROVEMENTS IN SCIENCE AND THE Arts. 
MECHANICAL AND USEFUL ARTS. 
PATENT METALLIC ROPES, 


Pror. Gorpon, of the University of Glasgow, has described the aboye 
invention, which promises to be extensively useful in mines and upon 
railways, &c.; in fact, wherever ropes of great length and strength are 
required for engineering purposes. They have been tried with success 
in the mining districts of the north of England, and a similar trial has 
been made upon the London and Blackwall Railway. 

The manufacture of rope from metallic wire is a German invention. 
The first experiments on which it was founded were made as long since 
as the year 1827; but it was not till some years afterwards that a rope 
was produced which fully answered the ends desired. Several improve. 
ments were discovered in the method of manufacture, and about seven 
or eight years ago the invention was applied to draw mine-rails in shafis, 
and on inclined planes, in the mines of the Harz-Mountains, and near 
Bonn, and elsewhere in Germany, with perfect success ; and these me- 
tallic wire ropes are now almost universally used throughout the mining 
districts of Germany. Accounts of the ropes have been given at various 
times in the different scientific journals of that country ; and the writer 
had an opportunity, during a residence there of several years, of making 
himself practically acquainted with their operation, and the method of 
making them, so that he is enabled to speak in the highest terms of their 
utility. 

Messrs. Newall and Co., of Dundee, have patented in this country a 
new metallic rope, which is an improvement upon the very best kinds 
used in Germany ; besides a new machinery of their own invention for 
manufacturing these ropes with the utmost expedition, cheapness and 
accuracy. ‘They have many advantages over the common hempen rope, 
being safer, lighter, more durable oat cheaper. They are little liable to 
flaw, as it is hardly possible for many unsound parts in the wires, of 
which they are formed, to come opposite each other in the same part o! 
the rope ; and as every single wire is open to sight, it is easily seen 
where the ropes have become so much worn as to become unsale. 
Hempen ropes oiten fail without any visible cause, as is well known to 
all persons engaged in working mines. 

For the work required on those railways where the draught is per- 
formed by ropes (as on the London and Birmingham Railway between 
Euston-square and Camden Town, and along the whole line of the Black- 
wall Railway), the metallic rope is peculiarly suitable; for there the 
great desideratum is a rope as light as possible, consistent with the ne- 
cessary degree of strength. The strain on the Blackwall rope, from its 
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own weight alone, is believed to be nearly one half of the whole strain 
for which the power of the stationary engines is calculated: in other 
words, half the strain-power is required to move the rope and machinery 
itself; and yet the rope, though of such a weight, appears hardly strong 
enough for perfect safety. A metallic rope of much less weight would, 
nevertheless, be far stronger.—.1bridged from the Times. 

This invention has since been claimed by Mr. A. Smith, of Old Broad 
Street, who states that he patented the same about six years ago, and 
has since obtained three other patents for improvements. On Sept. 30, 
one of Mr. Smith’s metallic ropes had been used with success on the 
Blackwall Railway about six weeks.—Times. 


EAST INDIAN FLAX. 


AccorDING to a recent communication from the East Indies, no coun- 
try in the world, perhaps, produces a larger variety of flaxes than India ; 
and nowhere has the cultivation of them been less attended to. This 
circumstance is only accounted for by ¢he khiar, or fibres of the cocoa- 
nut husks, being generally used by the natives. Mr. James Kyd,a ship- 
wright of Kiddipore, has, however, long directed his attention to the 
hemps and flaxes indigenous to the country, and he maintains that the 
Sun, if properly cured and dressed, would prove equal to the best sam- 
ples of Russian hemp, and even, as it has been produced, it is little in- 
ferior. All that he considers requisite to bring this hemp to a state of 
perfection is European superintendence of the growth and manufacture 
of the material. This conclusion he has arrived at, from having found 
to answer well nearly 70 acres of the Sun hemp, which had been cured 
and dressed by an English ropemaker settled at Myapore. Mr. Kyd also 
believes that this flax might be advantageously employed in the manu- 
facture of linen cloths, and especially of canvas; but, as the only looms 
recognized in Bengal were those worked by the “ Tantee” cotton weav- 
ers, its properties in this respect could not betested. Jute, another kind 
of flax, is cultivated extensively, and forms the great staple for domes- 
tic purposes. The best kAiar, manufactured from the fibres of the husk 
of the cocoa-nut, is brought from Penang and the contiguous islands ; 
the fibres of the nuts grown there being much longer than those produ- 
ced by the nuts of Bengal... With this almost all the native vessels are 
rigged ; and it is said to have the peculiar advantage of being specifically 
lighter than water. Mr. Kyd also describes a remarkably strong, black, 
fibrous substance, resembling coarse horse hair, called Ejoo, and very 
little known to Europeans. It grows in large tufts, out of corticeous 
apertures of the Segee palm, which is met with in all the islands border- 
ing upon the Straits of Malacca. Of this material are made cables, and 
ropes for rigging ; and Mr. Kyd has found a cable which had been four 
years exposed to all weathers raise the bow-anchor of a merchant-ship 
of 560 tons, buried in the sands of the Hoogly, in two previous attempts 
at which three Russian cables had given way. The Manilla hemp is used 
for renewing rigging, and makes exceedingly good tiller ropes. It is 
the production of the wild plantain (Musa sylvestris), and is a native 
of the Philippine Islands. It runs very long in the fibre, and makes good 
cloths. The Yucca angustifolia, a wild species of aloe, abounds through- 
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out Bengal ; the fibres of the leaves average three feet in length, and 
are exceedingly fine and strong, each fibre being capable of sustaining 
1)b. avoirdupois; and the ropes formed of this material have been found 
to surpass in strength those made of Russian hemp. The Aloe spicata 
thrives prodigiously in all the southern provinces of India, and of jts 
hemp has been manufactured, experimentally, fine canvas. The Phor. 
mium texile (or Wild Iris) is indigenous to Bengal, and is met with jp 
all the woods of the various districts inthat province. The flax it yields 
resembles as nearly as possible that of New Zealand. The Kurah, or 
wild pine-apple, possesses a fibre so remarkably delicate that the Ma. 
lays can manufacture from it a cambric which far exceeds in quality the 
finest French article of that name. It is stated that if an European es. 
tablishment were formed in Bengal to promote the culture and manufac. 
ture of the different families of flaxes peculiar to the country, it could 
not be otherwise than successful.— bridged from the Times. 


IMPROVED PLOUGH, 


Mr. R. Cooper, of Pebworth, near Evesham, Worcestershire, has 
patented an improved Plough, for forming trenches for the purpose of 
draining land; and which by its construction may easily be removed 
from place to place. The wheels which carry the plough are placed on 
a cranked axle, which may be regulated by a screw and screw-wheel, so 
as to accommodate it to uneven ground, or the side of a hill. Just be- 
fore the shears are two revolving coulters, which cut into and divide the 
surface of the ground. ‘The distance of these from each other is regu- 
lated by a screw passing through them both ; the depth of their cut may 
also be regulated by a simple apparatus of socket and pins. Just behind 
these are placed the coulters for forming the sides of the trench, behind 
which, and in the same inclination, are land plates for the purpose of 
preserving the side of thetrench so formed. A flat share with a cutting 
edge performs the horizontal cut, and the mould, as it is cut from the 
trench, ascends an inclined plane, and is deposited in an individual stream 
along the side of the trench on the right hand of the person driving the 
plough.—ZInventor’s Advocate. 


SMOKE PROTECTO 


Mr. Wattace has exhibited and explained to the British Association 
his Apparatus for enabling persons to enter places on fire without dan- 
ger from smoke, by means of breathing through water. A box of tin, 
containing the water, is placed on a man’s back with tubes connected, 
forming a ring round the body and straps for the shoulders. A hood of 
Macintosh cloth, glazed in front, is put on the head, and being attached 
to the side tubes, four gallons of water will enable a person to bear the 
densest smoke for twenty minutes. The Protector resembles the diving 
apparatus in appearance.—Year-Book, 1841. 


EXPERIMENTAL AEROSTATION. 


Mr. Green, the aeronaut, has long entertained the opinion that a 
balloon voyage from the Continent of America to Europe may be safely 
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effected; a conclusion founded upon repeated observations on the at- 
mosphere, and a conviction that, whatever may be the direction of the 
winds below, the current of air above invariably traverses from some 

int between the north and west. Mr. Green has kept a regular log of 
all his numerous voyages. To get into and remain in this current, it is, 
however, necessary that the balloon should be kept at a certain altitude ; 
and to show how this could be effected has been the object of some ex- 

riments exhibited in the lecture-room of the Polytechnic Institution, 
Regent-street. Mr. Green proposes to employ a machine composed of 
two fans, or blades of wood, attached to a spindle, which passes through 
the bottom of the balloon-car. The fans are of one longitudinal piece, 
to the centre of which the spindle is fixed, after the manner of a wind- 
mill, but with two wings or arms ; and their blades present a given an- 
gle horizontally, in which direction they move. For experiment, a bal- 
Joon of about three feet diameter was filled with common coal gas. To 
this were attached the hoop, netting and car; in the latter, a small 

iece of mechanism being placed to give motion to the fans. The bal- 
6 was then balanced ; that is, a sufficient weight was placed in the 
car to keep it suspended in the air, without the capacity to rise, or in- 
clination to sink. By touching a stop in the mechanism, Mr. Green 
immediately communicated a rapid rotatory motion to the fans; when 
the machine steadily rose to the ceiling, from which it continued to re- 
bound until the clockwork had run out, when it instantaneously fell. 
The experiment was then reversed. The balloon was first ied into 
the air, and then balanced; the fans were then put in motion, which, 
however, forced the balloon tothe floor. A still more interesting effect 
was then exhibited. The balloon, with the attached guide-rope, bearing 


» a small brass weight, was balanced, as before. The fans were removed 


from under the car, and placed sideways upon it, so that their action 


became vertical. Upon motion being communicated, the balloon floated 


in a horizontal line, dragging the guide-rope after it, with the weight 
trailing along the floor ; and continued to do so, until the mechanism 
ceased, when it again became stationary. Mr. Green is convinced that 


_ by the above simple means a voyage across the Atlantic may be per- 


aii. 


formed as easily as one from Vauxhall Gardens to Nassau; only three 
or four days being sufficient for the passage. The size of the fans re- 
quisite for the Nassau balloon will be about six feet in length ; the ma- 
chinery being placed inside the car.— Year-Book, 1841. 





IDENTIFYING DETECTOR LOCK. 
Mr. Pierce has patented an improvement upon Chubb’s patent lock, 


_ which is declared by the inventor to possess, in addition to the most 
perfect security, a means of identifying any person who attempts to 


' open it by any kind of instrument that can possibly be applied. The 
_ combination upon which this security is founded, admits also of such 
_ an infinite number of changes, that every lock differs, and can be opened 
_ only by its own proper key. Its construction is simple, its parts accu- 
_ Tate, its action peculiarly pleasant, and remarkably strong. ‘“ Locks, 
_ known by the name of Detector Locks,” observes Mr. Pierce, “ have 
_ long been before the public ; but as they merely apprize the owner of 
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an attempt having been made, without presuming to identify the guilt, 
one, anxiety and suspicion are the natural results ; and not unfrequent\; 
have the innocent been made to suffer with the guilty.” As a remed; 
for this evil, the present invention marks the offender with an uney. 
pected stamp (which cannot be removed for weeks), and thus detects 
the perpetrator alone, without the possibility of misleading suspicion — 


Literary Gazette, No. 1233. 


SPONTANEOUS HEATING OF CAST IRON. 


Cast 1ron, when brought into the air, after it had been for many 
years under salt water, has become red hot. Thus, in June, 183), 
some cannon balls were raised from the ship Mary Rose, which sunk jp 
a naval engagement near the Isle of Wight, in July, 1545, nearly 30) 
years before. These balls all became hot on exposure to the air, an( 
fell to pieces. The cast iron gratings, after being long immersed jn 
the porter-vats in the large breweries of London, grow hot, when the 
porter is drawn off, from a similar cause.—Mr. Wilkinson ; Proc. Asic. 
tic Soc. 


STRENGTH OF IRON PILLARS. 

Mr. Hopexrnson has read to the British Association, a paper relative 
to a series of experiments made by him on the strength of Iron Pillars. 
It appeared from these that a pillar, square at top and bottom, was about 
three times as strong as one rounded at the ends; that if the pillars 
were not placed perfectly perpendicular, at least two-thirds of their 
strength was lost ; and that they were one-seventh stronger when swell. 
ed in the middle, like the fustrum of a cone with the base in the centre. 
—Year-Book, 1841. 


THE AQUATIC LIFE HAT. 


Tuts Hat is the invention of Mr. White, of Cheapside, who has con- 
verted an article of dress into a perfect life buoy. The upper par‘ of 
the crown of the hat is made air-tight and water-proof, so that in the 
event of the wearer falling into the water, it will save him by its buoy- 
ancy from being drowned, if he only holds it in his hand. It is to be 
fastened by a small riband to the button-hole of the wearer’s coat, in 
aquatic expeditions, &c. In order to render the hat still more efficacious, 
and enable it to save more lives than one, the lining is formed so as to be 
capable of being pulled out and inflated by the breath, and then closed 
at the extremity ; in which state it will save several persons in the we- 
ter.—Times, abridged. 


UBIQUITOUS CLOCK. 


A cLrocxmaxer of Vienna, named Mathias Ratrenhofer, has solved the 
problem proposed by Prof. Gruithausen, at Munich,—“ to construct 4 
clock which shall show at once the time in several cities, the works 0! 
which shall not be, in anywise, hindered in their movements, whethet 
they put in motion more or fewer clocks for different places, whethet 
they are in Europe or in the other quarters of the globe ; and the hands 
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of which may be changed at pleasure, and directed to other places.” 
This clock goes right, and its dial-plate, which is 14 inches in diameter, 
has in the centre the dia] for Vienna, and around and radiating from it, 
seventy-two cities of different parts of the world, each with its own dial, 
and the name of the place. It shows the difference of mean time be- 
tween Vienna and the seventy-two other towns, and is set in motion by 
a 4lb. weight only ; all the other clocks, however, are set in motion by 
the centre of the Vienna clock ; so that if the works stand still, nothing 
more is necessary than to set the Vienna clock, to make all the other 
clocks indicate the true time. Ingenious as this piece of mechanism 
may be in its construction, Prof. Gruithausen has, however, endeavored 
to show that this clock is not what he intended.—Literary Gazette, No. 


1200. 





MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


On January 27, an important paper was read to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, at Paris, and communicated, by M. Peligot, “On Improved Me- 
thods of Extracting the Saccharine Matter from the Sugar-cane.” From 
along series of experiments, this young but able chemist has ascertained 
that the Martinique cane contains not less than ninety per cent. of the 
saccharine juice termed vesou by the French planters ; and that this 
juice, when manipulated on an improved principle, will yield eighteen 

rcent. on the total weight of the cane in pure crystallized sugar. 
Fritherto, by the rude methods used in the West Indies for a long series 
of years, no more than from six to eight per cent. of pure sugar could 
be extracted from the vesow juice ; and the best beet-root sugar-growers 


in France have succeeded, by most laborious and a are 


in obtaining the same result from the juices of that root. . Peligot, 


» however, has been enabled to make his experiments on the West India 


' sugar-cane, by having considerable quantities of it brought over to Eu- 
' rope in a dried state, as well as large quantities of the vesou juice,—all 


prepared according to a new and admirable method invented by M. Ap- 


| pert. The dried canes and juice, which were carefully weighed and ex- 


amined previous to exportation, have lost only an almost imperceptible 


' portion of their properties by the voyage ; and the result of the experi- 


ment has been as above stated. The importance of this discovery in a 


_ commercial view will be immense. In the first place, from the advanced 
» state of chemical knowledge in Europe, and the means of applyin 
_ chemical processes at a cheap rate, the extraction of the crystallize 


sugar will be always effected much cheaper and better, according to this 
new plan, in Europe than in the West Indies. Hence, it is intended to 


_ bring over great quantities of the dried cane and the vesouw juice to 
' France, in order that M. Peligot’s method mer be applied on the largest 
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possible scale. This, if it come into general application, will entirely 
take the preparing of sugar out of the planters’ hands, and will convert 
the islands into mere agricultural colonies ; at the same time giving an 
immense development to the carrying trade from the ports correspond- 
ing with the West Indies. This discovery has produced an intense sen- 
sation at Paris, both with the government and with the commercial and 
scientific classes of the community. 
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On Feb. 17, M. Biot read to the Academy of Sciences a paper, “ (0), 
the Determination of the Saccharine Properties of the Juice of the Sy. 
gar-cane by the Polarization of Light.” He submitted to the test of 
circular polarization a portion of the vesow juice which had been em. 
ployed by M. Peligot, in some recent valuable experiments ; and they 
found that through a tube of 152 millimetres in length, this liquid gave 
to the plane of polarization of the red ray a deviation of 180 towards 
the right hand of the observer; which is exactly the deviation that 
would be caused by a liquid impregnated with an aqueous solution of 
crystallized sugar, in which the sugar entered in the proportion of 
to 100. Saccharine juices, with less power of crystalization, cause q 
smaller deviation ; and M. Biot suggests that this property may be em. 
ployed by sugar-growers and refiners as a means of testing the relative 
productiveness of various juices.—Literary Gazette, No. 1206, 





ARTICLE XUL 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.—Manners and Customs of the Japanese in the Nineteenth Century, 
From recent Dutch Visitors to Japan, and the German of Dr. Fr. 
von Siebold. London, 1841. 


Tuts careful compilation gives the most complete picture, which the 
English public has yet received of this singular and hermetically-sealed 
insular empire. From the expulsion of the Jesuits and Portuguese 
traders, two centuries ago, little, until comparatively of late, has been 
heard of this remarkable people. Recently the members of the small 
Dutch factory, imprisoned on a point near the coast of Japan,—the 
Dutch being the only Europeans permitted to hold any commercial in- 
tercourse with that country,—have, in emulation of the English, French 
and Russians, begun to keep journals of what they have seen and leam- 
ed, on their permitted journeys to the capital to pay court and tribute, 
or in their restricted association with the natives. The whole foreign 
trade of Japan is limited to cargoes of copper and camphor for two 
Dutch ships, which come annually to the factory, and a few Chinese 
junks,—the whole amount of the commerce being under £200,()00). 
But even here there is a little smuggling, though the regulations under 
which the Dutch are allowed to remain are rigid and jealous to the ut- 
most degree. The population of Japan,—from fifteen to forty millions, 
—is divided into hereditary classes as follows ; 1, princes of the blood 
of Mikado; 2, nobles; 3, priests; 4, soldiers; 5, the upper part of the 
middie class; 6, traders and merchants; 7, petty shopkeepers and 
artists; 8, peasantry; 9, tanners, curriers, etc, who are the outcasts, 
scavengers of Japanese society.—Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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0,—Belgium. By J. Emerson Tennent, Esg. M. P. In two vols. 
London, 1841. 

It is of great importance that England should be accurately acquaint- 
ed with the social condition and mercantile and manufacturing progress 
of her continental neighbors, particularly as they are now becoming our 
rivals in almost every industrial department. Belgium is peculiarly 


| adapted for an examination, which may afford a comparison with the 
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manipulated skill of England, by reason of her possession of coal and 
iron, her free institutions, advanced agriculture, and advantageous 
position between France, Holland and the German States. Mr. Tennent 
availed himself of the recent recess, to visit Belgium and various parts 
of Germany, in company with two intelligent and respected gentlemen ; 
the one a manufacturer at Clithero (Mr. Thompson), the other a manu- 
facturer at Belfast (Mr. Mulholland). The work before us, which com- 

rises much highly useful and interesting information on every thing 
relating to Belgium, its history, picturesque scenery, agriculture, fine 
arts, etc. as well as its trade and manufactures, conveyed in a pleasing 
and graphie style, and which those who have read one of Mr. Tennent’s 
former works,—“ Letters from the Zgean,”—will readily recognize. Mr. 
Tennent’s well known taste in the fine arts will ensure its examination 
by the lovers of painting and architecture, who will gather knowledge 
as they read.—Colonial Magazine. 


3,—Sephardim, or the History of the Jews in Spain and Portugal. By 
James Finn. London, 1841. 

That branch of the Jewish nation, which was early located in the 
peninsula, and was distinguished for learning, wealth and ability, was 
called Sephardim ; the other, or German branch of the European Jews, 
being denominated Ashkenazim. Of the former and more important 
race, Mr. Finn has, in the interesting volume before us, given a very 
admirable history. Of all the books about the Jews,—and truly their 
name is legion,—which the modern press has poured out on the world, 
Sephardim is the most learned, romantic and instructive.—Church of 
England Review. 


4.—The Chinese As They Are; their Moral, Social and Literary 
Character ; a new Analysis of the Language, with succinct views 
of their principal Arts and Sciences. By G. Tradescant Lay, Esq. 
p ek oh in Beechey’s Expedition, etc. London, 1841. 


This work is distributed into thirty-six chapters. Each chapter is 
taken up with some special topic ; as, for example, a Chinese woman, 
dramatic entertainments, music, strolling doctors and fortune-tellers, 
medical knowledge, veterinary art, diet, military and navy, language, 
architecture, ete. The reader is thus presented with a summary of the 
principal features of the matter under consideration, and may form a 
conjecture as to the writer’s capability to instruct him, at a single 
glance. The author has drawn his materials from original observations, 
and has, of course, given a tone of life and reality to his descriptions. 
The author takes a pleasing, and perhaps a more accurate and reasona- 
ble view of the Chinese, than that which is commonly entertained. This 
view leads him to augur very favorably as to the ultimate issue of the 
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dispute now pending between Great Britain and China. He seems ty 
think, that if the present Tartar dynasty were displaced by some native 
scion of royal extraction, at the choice of the Chinese, and under the 
protectorship of this country, trade would be relieved from all pre-ey. 
istent embarrassments, and the vast empire of China would expand || 
its stores to the enterprising merchant. ‘The Chinese are an industrioys 
and thriving people, and would therefore prove an unbounded source of 
gain to us, while they enriched themselves ; for the benefits of free and 
unfettered intercourse are always reciprocal. They have a lively per. 
ception of what makes for their own interest, and therefore would soon 
recognize the wisdom of any plan intended for their advantage. The 
author appears to have cultivated an attachment for the Chinese, 
amounting almost to partiality, and to have succeeded well in gaining 
the confidence of that watchful people.— Colonial Magazine. r 


5.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library :—Italy and the Italian Islands from the 
Earliest Ages. By William Spalding, Prof. of Rhetoric, Edin. 
burgh. In three volumes.—Edinburgh, 184[. 


This is a most comprehensive work,—comprehensive as to facts and 
information,—yet far from being voluminous, when we consider the 
extent of the subjects it embraces. As a compendium we think it in. 
valuable, and it should everywhere be adopted asa class-book. Having 
carefully examined the three volumes, we find in them nothing from 
which to dissent, and every thing to commend, as regards the spirit of 
the narrative and fluency of the style. A large portion of the work is 
devoted to the fine arts, on which the author is perhaps more eloquent 
than on most other matters. His treatise on Italian literature,—for it is 
a complete treatise,—would of itself form an admirable work.—Metro- 
politan. 


6.—Life and Remains of Rev. Robert Houseman, B. 41. By Robert F. 
Houseman. London, 1841. 


The revival of religion in the last century numbered among its most 
zealous and sincere promoters Mr. Houseman of Lancaster. He wasa 
burning and shining light; and, for forty years, during which he was 
minister of St. Ann’s church, his example as well as his doctrine was 
eminently calculated to do good. In the memoir before us, Wesley, 
Whitefield, Lady Huntingdon and all the chief movers of the religious 
revival spoken of find their place. Original letters are given; and a 
valuable contribution is made to some future “ Religious History of the 
Eighteenth Century.”—ChAurch of England Review. 


7.—A Grammar of the German Language founded upon the principles 
laid down by Grimm, Becker, etc. By Heinrich Apel. London, 
1841. 


We should not hesitate to recommend this Grammar as the best we 
have seen ; and the principles upon which it is written, with Thiersch’s 
beautiful system of the Greek verb, show how far German grammarians 
are ahead of their brethren in England. The latter, to borrow a figure 
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from comparative anatomy, are contented to pick up the bones of the 

rammatical skeleton, while the former try to put them together; the 
former are diligent to collect better rules, but the latter reach the great 

rinciple of nature to which they belong. The chief feature of this 

rammar,—the division of the nouns and verbs into twe kinds, those of 
the complex and those of the simple order,—is sound and philosophical, 
and is the very principle under which we should bring our own complex 
yerbs, which all our grammarians have huddled together as irregular.— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 


§,—Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, comprising Laws enacted 
under the Anglo-Saxon Kings from /Ethelbirht to Cnut, with an 
English Translation of the Saxon; the Laws called Edward the 
Confessor’s ; the Laws of William the Conqueror, and those ascribed 
to Henry the First ; also Monumenta Ecclesiastica Anglicana from 
the seventh to thetenth century ; and the Ancient Latin Version of the 
Anglo-Saxon Laws, with a compendious Glossary, etc. Printed by 
command of His late Majesty King William IV., under the direction 
of the Commissioners on the Public Records of the Kingdom. 
1 vol. fol. and 2 vols. royal 8vo. 1840. 


Codex Diplomaticus Mevi Saxonici. Opera Johannis M. Kemble. 2 
vols. Printed for the English Historical Society, 1839, 1840.* 


These works supply nearly all the documentary evidence we are now 
likely fo obtain respecting the early institutions of this country, and the 
system of law under which our Teutonic forefathers lived. ‘The rest 
can only be discovered by a careful search through the local customs of 
various districts, and a jealous induction from the similar or contempo- 
raneous codes of cognate nations; while here and there a maxim of our 
own unwritten law may be referred to these, its earliest source. But, 
unfortunately, neither of these laborious works nearly exhausts the sub- 
ject; not even when taken together—and, if taken separately, each loses 
half its importance—do they give any thing approaching to a complete 
view of the laws by which this country was ruled, prior to the Norman 
conquest. So clearly is this deficiency felt by both editors, that Mr. 
Thorpe disclaims, even on his title-page, the emphatic The, merely calling 
his work ‘ Ancient Laws,’ etc.,,and not content with this, enters in his 
preface an elaborate protest against the belief that these fragments con- 
stitute the whole Corpus Juris. Mr. Kemble is equally explicit on this 
point, and having stated the incompleteness of the codes, makes it the 
very ground for collecting the charters.—British and Foreign Review. 


9.—The Life of Mr. Hutton, written by Himself. London, 1841. 


We know not that we have ever met with a biographical narrative of 
greater interest than the life of Mr. Hutton, now appearing as one of the 
series of Knight’s ‘‘ English Miscellanies.” We are glad to see it in its 
present cheap form, for few books have ever issued from the press more 
deserving an extensive circulation. Hutton has been called the English 
Franklin, and his own story of his two apprenticeships and early strug- 





* See Review of Reviews, p. 136. 
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gles with poverty are deeply affecting, but perhaps not more so than 
that of his death, as aek by his daughter, who has described in q 
most graphic manner, the gradual decay of nature in an old man upwards 
of ninety years of age, and the breaking up of a constitution naturally 
strong, but at last fairly worn out, though free from disease.—W estmin. 
ster Review. 


GERMANY. 


1.—The Origin of the Homeric Poems. By C. E. Geppert, Dr., etc. In two 
parts. Leipsic, 1840. 


It cannot have escaped the notice of the attentive observer, that the 
great Homeric question has advanced but little since the time of Wolf. 
Isolated and valuable contributions bave indeed been made ; but a firal 
decision can be expected only from an examination of the subject in the 
gross and asa whole. To this difficult task the author of this volume 
has applied himself. The Introduction contains a history of the criticism 
of Homer’s poems. In opposition to Perrault, Hedelin, Wolf, Heyne 
and others, he contends that the Iliad and Odyssey are not a collection 
of disconnected, independent fragments, but a congruous, artistic whole, 
though much disfigured by interpolations. ‘To detect these interpola- 
tions is the main design of his work. This he attempts by an extended 
examination of the matter and the language of Homer. Under the first 
division he discusses the following topies: Olympus and its Gods; the 
Nations and their Princes (Trojan and Greek) at Troy ; the Characters in 
the Odyssey; Religious Notions and Customs of the Homeric World. 
Under the second division, he discusses the Character of the Homeric 
Verse, Change of Signification and Syntax, ete. At the conclusion he 
presents a catalogue of the spurious books and lines. The author, by 
reviving this discussion, and subjecting it to a new and thorough exan- 
ination, has performed a meritorious service.—Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 


2.—Organic Chemistry applied to Agriculture and Physiology. By Justus 
Liebig, Prof. at Giessen. Brunswick, 1840. 


This book contains those chapters of the author’s great work on Or- 
anic Chemistry, which relate to agriculture and vegetable physiology. 
he name of Liebig is a sufficient guaranty of its value. Part I. isa 

complete and lucid exposition of the constituents of plants and their 
organic development. Part Il. discusses the phenomena of vegetable 
decomposition ; it also exhibits the author’s opinions respecting [er- 
mentation, dry rot, etc. The appendix contains observations of very 
great interest on poisons, miasma and contagion. The author presents 
many novel views and ingenious reflections. His explanation of conta- 
gion may open a new field of investigation to medical science. ‘The 
French translation from the MS. of the author is by M. Ch. Gerhardt— 
‘Revue Critique. 
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3,—Library of Distinguished Catholic Preachers in Foreign Countries. 
By an Association of Catholic Priests. Vols. 1,11. Weissenburg, 
1840, 1841. 

The first of these volumes contains the sermons and fragments of 
sermons,—to the number of thirty,—of P. Nic. Tuite de MacCarthy. 
They are accompanied by a biographical notice, from which we learn 
that he was born at Dublin in 1769, and educated in France,—whither 
his parents had removed to enjoy liberty of conscience. He was early 
distinguished for his talents as a speaker; but, at the commencement of 
the Revolution, he retired to Toulouse and continued his studies. It 
was not till 1813 that he became a priest; in 1818, he joined the order 
of Jesuits. He preached in Paris, Lyons, Bourdeaux, Marseilies, Tou- 
louse, Strasburg, etc. His death occurred in 1833. His sermons, it is 
thought by some, place him by the side of Massillon and Bourdaloue ; 
his discourses on the Immortality of Man, Unbelief, etc., are particularly 
valuable. 

The second volume is devoted to the sermons of Ant. Vieira, with a 
biographical notice. He was born at Lisbon in 1608 ; his parents remov- 
ed to Bahia when he was young, and he there entered the College of 
the Jesuits at the age of fifteen. His talents as a speaker developed 
themselves so early that he taught rhetoric at eighteen. John IV of 
Portugal appointed him Court Preacher in 1641; subsequently Christina, 
queen of Sweden, appointed him her Court Preacher at Rome. But he 
felt himself called to labor for the Indians of Brazil. Having endured 
much reproach in their cause and languished two years in prison, he left 
Lisbon in 1681, and died at Bahia in 1697. His sermons fill sixteen 
quarto volumes in Portuguese. Ferd. Denis compares him to Bossuet in 
sublimity and strength.—Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 


4.—The History of Our Day, or Chrenicles of the latest Times. By J. 
Mdhrlen, Prof., etc. Vol. XXI, Stuttgard, 1840. 


In this volume the author describes, at considerable length, the dif- 
ferent tribes with which the French have been contending at Algiers; 
he then proceeds to the war with Ab-del-Kadér, and the French admin- 
istration in Africa. The unfortunate expedition of 1835, in which the 
Duke of Orleans gathered his first laurels, is particularly noticed. Ab-del- 
Kadér has proved himself to be a great man, both in prosperity and ad- 
versity. This volume contains much interesting information, and the 
author has diligently collected every thing which related to his subject. 
We must add, however, that he has given altogether too much space to 
this topic.—Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 


\.—Manual of Dogmatic History. By Dr. R. R. Hagenbach, Part I. 
Leipsic, 1840. 

Among the excellencies of this work are great clearness, compre- 
hensiveness, the selection of striking passages from the Fathers, com- 
pleteness, the proper union of general and special dogmatic history, the 
exclusion of all inappropriate matter, and the examination of particular 
dogmatic phenomena in their relation to each other and the age. The 
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author’s estimate of the leading minds in the Chureh, such as Athan. 
sius, Augustine, ete., is impartial. While he has availed himself of the 
researches of others, he has been an independent inquirer. In a few 
particulars we cannot fully coincide with his views; but we look for. 
ward to the completion of his work with high expectations.—Gersdo//; 

Repertorium. 


6.—Travels in the East during the years 1837-8. By Dr. E. Zacharii, 
Heidelberg, 1840. 


From Meissen in Saxony the author proceeded to Prague, Vienna 
and Venice. In the last named city he spent a month, directing his 
attention to the condition of the Protestants, Greeks and Armenians, the 
library, archives, treasures of art, etc. From Venice he went to Ferrara, 
Bologna, Florence and Rome. In each of the last two cities he devoted 
a month to the examination of the various objects of curiosity and inter. 
est. Spending less time in Naples, Sicily and Malta, he proceeded to 
Athens. His account of this city, its present state and its antiquities, is 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. In April, 1838, he travelled 
through the Peloponnesus, visiting Napoli, Argos, Corinth, Mistra, ete. 
Whether the ancient Greek is wholly lost, or whether the dialect of the 
modern Greeks arose from the Byzantine Greek, are questions which 
the author leaves undecided ; although he remarks, as did Thiersch before 
him, that there are traces of the ancient language in Tzakonia and the 
surrounding villages, and Ross at Athens, has discovered a striking agree- 
ment between the Holic dialect and modern Greek. From Athens he 
continued his journey to Thebes,—a miserable, depopulated village, 


slowly rising from its ruins,—through the island of Eubea, and thence 
by water to Salonica; his account of this city is particularly interesting. 
While here he made an excursion to Mt. Athos to examine its libraries. 
From Salonica he went to Constantinople and Trebizond. The reader 
will find in this book much that is valuable.—Berd. Jahrb. fiir Wissen- 
schaftl. Kritik. 


7.-—Communications of and concerning Goethe, from oral and written sour- 
ces. By F. W. Riemer. Berlin, 1840. 


Another volume on Goethe ! we think we hear some of our readers ex- 
claim. Yes, gentle reader, and a goodly octavo of five hundred pages, 
marked, moreover, Vol. 1, and how many are to follow, deponent know- 
eth not. The author was intimately acquainted with Goethe, lived in his 
house for several years, and was consulted by the poet in the composi- 
tion or publication of most of his works during this long period. When 
we add that he bears the character of an honest and truth-Joving man, 
we have said quite sufficient to account for the interest with which we 
opened the work. It is with reluctance that we feel ourselves compelled 
to state, that it has hardly equalled our expectations. Goethe wasa 
great man as well as a distinguished poet, and the best proof of this is, 
the magical influence which he exercised upon all who came within his 
sphere. To this many of the most eminent men of Germany will wil- 
lingly bear witness. That there has been a growing spirit of opposition 
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to Goethe, which has not hesitated to attack his character in a manner 
which must give pain to every well-wisher to the Germans, we are com- 
elled to admit. Yet we think it would have been wiser in Dr. Riemer 
not to have taken up the cudgels on behalf of his friend and patron, but 
to have left it to time and the influence of his own best defence, his 
works. For the manner in which he has conducted his cause will con- 
yince no one, and excite still more violently the passions of party spirit. 
We believe that the higher and more philosophical writers among the 
Germans still look upon Goethe with the veneration which during his 
lifetime he universally commanded. But the periodical literature is 
mostly in the hands of younger men, with the exception of Wolfgang 
Menzel, whose antipathy to Goethe almost equals in violence his patri- 
otic hatred of the French. The light and frivolous tone, in which many 
of these spurned the dead lion, was well caleulated to excite the indig- 
nation of Dr. Riemer. 

One of the most successful chapters of the work is that relating to 
Bettina von Arnim, the celebrated heroine of Goethe’s Correspondence 
witha Child. This lady had encouraged and doubtless entertained the 
belief, that many of Goethe’s sonnets, and of the most interesting com- 
positions of his later years were inspired by her letters; and we well 
recollect the astonishment which we felt, that a young lady should thus 
step in between Goethe and his high renown. Dr. Riemer somewhat 
rudely destroys the halo which had surrounded the Child. Dr. Riemer 
has devoted a long chapter to Goethe’s personal appearance; we need 
not dwell upon it; all who have seen him will acknowledge the justice 
of Napoleon’s observation, c’est wn homme. ‘The leading features in 
Goethe’s character are to be found in his works.—Foreign Quarterly 
Review. 


FRANCE. 


1.—Financial History of France, from the Origin of the Monarchy to 
1828. By J. Bresson. Second Edition. Paris, 1840. 


A history like this is a melancholy picture of innumerable expedients 
to oppress and ruin the people. With few exceptions, those, who have 
been called to the fiscal department, were greedy financiers, instead of 
wishing to repress abuses, anxious only to invent some new exaction. 
The catalogue of taxes, imposed upon the people before the Revolution, 
is a most extraordinary document, worthy indeed to figure by the side of 
the punishments invented by the Inquisition. With the faets of this 
volume before us, it is evident that the Revolution was not the sole pro- 
duct of ideas ;—they have only inscribed their formulas upon its stand- 
ard, they have furnished the watchword ;—the real cause was else- 
where, in the disorder and immorality which had undermined the state. 
When the government sets an example of bad faith, cupidity and dilapi- 
dation, the manners of the people will be affected; and when the mea- 
sure is full, when the number of those who have nothing to lose is 
sufficiently large, the whisperings of despair will find ears ready to listen 
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and arms ready to execute. M. Bresson passes in review all the minis. 
ters of finance from Philip the Fair to Charles X. Among the fey 
honored names in this list are two bankers of Geneva,—a city so oftey 
reproached with its avarice and cupidity,—Necker and Claviere. ‘The 
former poured two millions of his fortune into the national treasury, and 
the latter died poor, leaving an only daughter in needy circumstances,— 
Revue Critique. 


2.—France before the Revolution. By M. Raudot. Paris, 1841. 


This is an introduction to our histories of the French Revolution; jt 
explains the social and administrative condition of the country, during 
the years which immediately preceded the change of 1789; it brings 
before us the court, the different sections of the government, the nobility, 
the clergy, the parliaments, etc. The opinions of M. Raudot are mode. 
rate and impartial, and his style is simple and clear. The interest of 
the volume is impaired by the insertion of numerous documents, speeches, 
etc., in the body of the work, rather than in the appendix. Still it is 
exceedingly valuable ; it reveals the causes, or at least the proximate 
causes of the Revolution; it contains much information that will be 
sought in vain elsewhere.—Le Semeur. 


3.—The Polish System of Mnemonics perfected at Paris. By J. Bem. 
Paris, 1840. 


Most systems of mnemonics have proved abortive ; some teachers, 
after exhibiting prodigies of memory before a large assembly, have laid 
down principles, the details of which appeared to the audience more 
difficult to be retained than the faets themselves. The inventor of the 
Polish method (Jazwinski) seems to have resolved the problem with 
greater success. His system depends upon the division of a square, by 
means of two principal lines, into four parts, each of which is divided, by 
fainter lines, into twenty-five smaller squares. These smaller squares 
are arranged from left to right and from top to wattous 3 in the first 
column all the numbers end with 1, in the second with 2, in the last with 
0. This figure is easily impressed upon the memory, and it thus be- 
comes a sort of frame to receive whatever may be committed to it. The 
author first applied the system to chronology. The large square repre- 
sented a century, the smaller years; having inscribed the names of the 
sovereigns on the years of their accession, it was sufficient to conten- 
plate the picture thus formed a few moments, to retain the image in 
the mind, This plan has been improved by new divisions, and it is 
doubtless superior to any now in use.—Revwe Critique. 


4.—Physiological History of the Plants of Europe ; or an Exposition of 
the Phenomena which they present at different periods of their de 
velopment. By J. P.Vaucher, Prof. at Geneva. In four volumes. 
Paris, 1840. 


This work is a splendid picture of the vegetable kingdom. That he 
might not cover too wide a field, M. Vaucher ‘has confined himself to the 
plants of Europe. He is of the same school as Bonnet ; the religious 
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arriving at the grand design of creation, and of contemplating, from a 
nearer point of view, the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. The 
long experience of the author enables him to give valuable directions to 
those who are inclined to follow his steps. His introduction, full of 
elevated views, is stamped with a generous love of science, and pervaded 
with an earnestness of feeling which is well fitted to inspire a fondness 
for botany. 

The method pursued by M. Vaucher is that which De Candole has 
adopted in his Prodromus,—the method of nature, enriched and perfected 
by the new divisions of this illustrious botanist. He describes with care 
the principal species which form in some sort the types of each genus, 
and around which the secondary species range themselves. His style is 
lucid, flowing and as elegant as the subject permits ; we have no doubt 
of the favorable reception of the work.—Revue Critique. 


spirit pervades all his researches; to him science is only a means of 


ITALY. 


The Life of Catharine de Medicis. By Eugenio Albert. Florence, 1840. 


This work is indebted for its principal value to the use which the 
author has been permitted to make of sundry documents in the archives 
of Florence. The memory of Catharine has gained much from these 
disclosures. Historians have generally described her as imperious, per- 
fidious, controlled by one fixed idea,—the extermination of heresy,— 
and plotting the slaughter of the Huguenots seven years before the exe- 
cution of her nefarious scheme. According to our author, she was 
naturally the enemy of violent measures; and if she was forced to be- 
come an accomplice in a crime which is a dark stain upon our history, 
the reproach of premeditation does not rest upon her. The French 
court, though obliged to oppose the Protestants ostensibly, really sym- 
pathized with them ; and instead of conspiring against them, Catharine 
exhausted the resources of diplomacy for their benefit. Writers unfa- 
vorable to her have remarked that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
adverse to her interests ; our author contends that the plan was a strata- 
gem of the Guises, who reaped all the advantage, while Charles IX. and 
his mother incurred the odium of a crime which they abhorred. The 
efforts of the writer to relieve the memory of his heroine have given to 
his narrative too much the appearance of panegyric; still his work 
must henceforth be reckoned among those which are indispensable to a 
—— understanding of the sixteenth century.—Revue des Deur 
Mondes. 
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